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HIS chapter contains thirteen years of the Pelo- 
ponneſian war, to the nineteenth incluſively. 


Er. I. The very ſhort reigns of: XERXES II. and 
SOGDIANUS. They are ſucceede by Darius No- 
THUS, He puts a flop to thœinſurrection of Egypt, and 
that of Media. He beſtows or Cyrus, his youngeſt 
ſon, the ſupreme command of all Afia Minor. 


a) AS RXES died about the beginning of 
the forty-ninth year of his reign. Xerxes, who 
ucceeded him, was the only ſon which the queen his. 
viie brought him: but he had ſeventeen others by his 
oncubines, among whom was Sogdianus, (who is called 
econdianus by Cteſias) Ochus and Arſites. (5) Sogdia- | 
us, in concert with Pharnacias one of Xerxes's eunuchs, 
ame inſidiouſly, one feſtival day, to the new king; who, 
ter drinking too immoderately, was retired to his cham- 
der, in order to give the fumes of the wine he had drank, 
ime to evaporate ; where he killed him without any dif- 
culty, aſter he had reigned but forty-five days; and was 
leclared king in his ſtead. . | 
Vol. IV. I 


(a) A.M. 3579. Ant. J. C. 425. Cteſ. c. zlyii—li, Diod, I. xii, p. 115. 
) A. M. 35 80. Ant. J. C. 424. 
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2 HiSFURY UF 1I1tE 

Bs 5 ſcarce on the throne, but he put to death Ba. 
Sor 3, the molt faithſul of all his father's eunuchs. It 
Wa i he e who had been ue prnd to ſuperintend the inter- 


mn: of Artaxerxes, and of the queen, Xerxes's mother, 
tho died the fame day with her royal confort. After 
F aving depoſited the two bodies in the mauſoleum where 
he found, at Jus return, 
Sogdianus on the throne, who did not receive him fa- 
vour ably, upon account of ſome difference with him in 
15 life-time of his father. But the new king did not 
ſtop here: not long after he took an opportunity to quar- 
rl with him, on fome trifling circumſtance relating to 
the pt ap of tis father, and cauſed him to be ſtoned, 
By theſe two murders, that of his brother Xerxes and 
of Bagor aZus, he became the horror of the army and no- 
bility, fo that he did not think himſelf ſafe on a throne, 
to which he had forced his way by ſuch horrid murders, 
He ſuſpected that his brothers harboured the like deſign; 
and Ochus, to whom his father had Icit the government 
cf Hyrcania, was the chief object of his ſuſpicion. Ac- 
cordingly he ſent for him, with the intention of getting 
him murdercd as ſoon as he arrived. However Ochus, 
who faw through his deſign, delayed coming upon vari- 
ous pretences ; which he continued till he advanced at 
the head of a ſtrong army, which he openly declared he 
would empioy to revenge the death of his brother Xerxes. 
"This declaration brought © over to him a great number of 
the nobility, and fever al governors of the provinces, they 
being juſtiy diffatishes at Sogdianus's cruelty and ill- con. 
duct. They put the tizza on Ochus's head, and pro- 
claimed him king. Sogdianus ſceing himſeli abandoned 
in this manner, was as mean and cowardly in the flight 
defence he made to maintain his crown, as he had betorc 
been unjuſt and barbarous in uſurping it. Contrary to 
the advice of his beſt friends, and the wiſeſt perſons wil 


till adhered to him, he concluded a treaty w th his bro- 


ther, who getting him into his hands, cauſed him to bs 
throw n into allles, where he died a cruel death. (c) Ih 
| WA 


2 . L ix. e. 2. Al Maccah. 3, xili. I. iii. 
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was a kind of punithment peculiar to the Perſians, ard 


exerciſed only on great criminals. One of the largeſt 
towers was filled to a certain height with athes. The 
criminal then was thrown headlong from the top of the 
tower into them; after which the aſhes were by a wheel, 
turned perpetually round him, till he was ſuffocated. 
Thus this wicked prince loft his life aud empire, Which 
he enjoyed {ix months and fifteen days. 


(4) Ochus, by the death of Sogdiamis, now ſaw him- 


ſelt poſſeſſed of the empire. As foon as he was well fer- 


tled in it, he changed his name from Ochus to that of 
Darius. To diſtinguiſh him, hiſtorians add the epiilict 
NobO-, ſignifying baltard. He reigned nineteen years, 
Arſites, ſeeing in what manner Sogdianus, had ſup- 
planted Xerxes, and had himfelf been dethroned by 
Ochus, meditated to ferve the latter in the ſame man- 
ner. Though he was his brother by the father's as well 
as the mother's fide, he openly revolted againſt him, and 
was aſliſted in it by Artyphius, ſon of Megaby zus. 
Ochus, whom hercafter we thall always call Darius, ſent 
Artaſyrus, one of his generals, againſt Artyphius; and 


himſelf, at the head of another army, marched again{t 


Arſites. Artyphius, with the Grecian troops in his pay, 
defeated twice the general ſent againlt him. But, engag- 
ing a third time, the Greeks were corrupted, and he 
himſelf was beat, and forced to ſurrender, upon his being 
flattered with hopes that a pardon would be gianted him. 
The king would have had him put to death; but was di- 
verted from that reſolution by queen Paryſatis, Darius's 
ſiſter and queen. She alſo was the daughter of Artaxer- 
xes, but not by the fame mother as Darius: She was 
an intriguing artiul woman, and the king her hutband 
was governed by her on mott occaſions. The counſel 
the now gave was perfidious to the laſt degree. 
viſed him to excrciſe his clemency towards Artyphius, 
and ſhow him kind ufage, in order that his brother 
1 © ; \ at 

might hope, when he heard of his ucating a ene 

5 ant 


(4) A. M. 3581. Aut. J. C. 423. : 
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| ſervant with ſo much generoſity, that he himſelf ſhould 


meet, at leaſt, with as mild treatment, and thereby be 
prompted to lay down his arms. She added, that when 
once he ſhould have ſeiſed that prince, he might diſpoſe 
of him and Artyphius as he pleaſed. Darius followed 
her counſel, which proved ſucceſsful. Arſites being in- 
formed of the gentle uſage which Artyphius met with, 
concluded that, as he was the king's brother, he ſhould 
conſequently meet with {till more indulgent treatment ; 
and with this hope he concluded a treaty, and ſurrendered 


_ himſelf. Darius was very much inclined to ſave his life: 


But Paryſatis, by inculcating to him, that he ought to pu- 
niſh this rebel to ſecure himſelf, at laſt prevailed with 
him to put his brother to death, and accordingly he was 
ſuffocated in aſhes with Artypbius. However, Darius 
had a violent ſtruggle with himſelf, before he could give 
orders for this facrifice ; having a very tender affection 
for his brother. He afterwards put ſome other perſons 
to death, which executions did not procure him the tran- 
quillity he had expected from them; for his reign was 
afterwards diſturbed with ſuch violent commotions, that 
he enjoyed but little repoſe. 

e) One of the moſt dangerous commotions was occa- 
ſioned by the rebellion of Piſuthnes, who, being governor 
of Lydia, wanted to throw off his allegiance to the Per- 
ſian empire, and make himſelf king in his province. 
What flattered him with the hopes of ſucceeding in this 
attempt was his having raiſed a conſiderable body of Gre- 
cian troops, under the command of Lycon the Athenian. 
Darius ſent Tiſlaphernes againſt this rebel, and gave him, 
with a conſiderable army, the commiſſion of governor of 
Lydia, of which he was to diſpoſſeſs Piſuthnes. Tiſſa— 
1bernes, who was an artful man, and capable of acting 
in all characters, found means of tampering with the 
Greeks under Piſuthnes; and, by dint of prefents and 
promiſes, brought over the troops with their general to 
his party. Piſuthnes, who by this deſertion, was una- 
dle to carry on his deſigns, ſurrendered, upon his being 

| flattered 
(-) A. M. 3590. Ant. J. C. 414. Cteſ. c. li. 
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ald flattered with the hopes of obtaining his pardon ; but the 
be inſtant he was brought before the king, he was ſentenced 
den to be ſuffocated in aſhes, and accordingly met with the 
ofs ſame fate as the reſt of the rebels. But his death did not 
od put an end to all troubles (% for Amorges his ſon, with 
in- the remainder of his army, ſtill oppoſed Tiſſaphernes; 
"TY and for two years laid waite the maritime provinces of 
_y Aſſa Minor, till he at laſt was taken by the Greeks of 
nit; Peloponneſus, in Iaſus, a city of Ionia, and delivered up 
ered oy on inhabitants to I1flaphernes, who put him to 
life: 3 i ” 
ö pu- 1 (8) Darius was involved in freſh troubles by one of 
with bis eunuchs. 1 his Kind of officers had, for many years, 
. 8 ingrolled all power in the court of Perſia ; and we thal 
arius had, by the ſequel of this hiſtory, that they always go- 
give verned abſolutely in it. (5) We may know their cha- 
Son I racter, and the danger to which they expoſe princes, by 
-rſons the picture which Diocleſian, after he had reſigned the 
tran- empire, and reduced himſelf to a private ſtation cf life, 
n Was drew of freemen, who had gained the like aſcendant over 
„ that [the ROO emperors. ** Four or five perſons (ſays he) 
# who aj cloſely united, and reſolutely determined to 
occa- = SE on a Prince, may do It very cally. 'They ne- 
Mn I _ ow n to him but in ſuch a light as they are 
7 # ws will pleaſe. They conceal whatever would con- 
wince: . +: ute to enlighten him: and as they only beliege 
41 5 wa Cones he cannot be intormed of any thing 
re- x 0 Ong their canal, and docs nothing but what 
benin. they think fit to ſuggeſt to him. Hence it is, that he 
3 | 12 ows employments on thoſe he ought to exclude 
eee 8 them; and, on the other ſide, removes from 
" Tilla- | + ices ſuch perſons as are molt worthy of filling them. 
acting . 9 a Fa the beſt pros is often ſold by theſe meg, 
ith the . : Ong he be ever lo vigilant, and even ſuſpicious of , 
OS them. Duid multa ? Ut Dizcletianus ipſe. dicebat, 
en to bonus, cautus, optimus venditur imperator. 
vas una- J) Thucyd. I. viii. p. $54—567, 568. I 
11S being f . ( Veri . A JE. 1 8 5 25 
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In this manner was Darius's court governed. Three 
enmuchs had uſurped all power in it; * an infallible mark 
that a government 1s bad, and the pri ince of little merit. 
Put one of thoſe three eunuchs, wi hoſe name was Artox- 7 ; 
ares, pre! Aded over, and gov ern cd the refit. He had found g 
Darius's weak lie, by which he infinuated himſelf into 
his confidence. He had ſtudicd all his paſtions, to know | - 
tow to indulge en and govern his Prince: by their i 
means. He plunge d him continually in pleaſures and | 
amuſements, to engroſs his whole authority to hi mſelf. i 
2a hne, under the name and protection of queen Paryſa- 1 ; 

15 to WI wh will and pleafure he was the moſt devoted 

} Raves, he diſpoſed of all the affairs of the empire, and . 
nothing Was tranſacted but by his orders. Intoxicated by BW 1. 
the ſupre -me authority which the favour of his ſovercign 1 1 
gave him, he reſolved to make himſelf king, inſtcad of = 

being prime miniſter; and accordingly formed a deſigu Bi 5 


to get Darius out of the vay, and afterwards aicend the 

the throne. However, his plot being diſcovered, he Was K. 
cifed and delivered up to Paryſatis, who put him to af 

moſt ignominious and cruel death. g. 
(i But the greateſt misfortune which happened in = 


Dari: s's reign, was the revolt of the Egyptians. This = >. 
terrible blow fell out the ſame year with Piſuthnes's re- c 
ballion. But Darius could not reduce Egypt as he had 5 
done that rebel. (&) Tlie Egyptians, weary of thc Per- 3 D 

fan government, locked from all parts to Amyrtæus ol +... 
Sals, who at laſt was come out of the fens where he half pre 
defended himſelf from the ſuppreſſion of the revolt o c. 


Inarus. The Perſians were drove out, and Amy 
tzus proclaimed king of Egypt, where he reigned lis 
years. 
Alter having eſtabliſhed himſelf ſecurely o on the thron:Þ 
and aden expelled the Perſians out of Egypt, he pre. 
parcd to purſue them as far as Phoenicia, and had alreadj 
concerted meaſures with the Arabians, to attack — 10 
ö tha 

(.) Euſeb. in Chron, (0), Thueyd. 1. i. p. 72, 73, 


* Scis præcipuum eſſe indiciym non magni priacipls, magnos liberto 
Pin. ad 8 58 
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pres | arbor News of this being broucht the king of 

mark erſia, he recalled the fleet which he had promises "the 
BS {acecdamon:: PAD, HA PR ag WOO * 

nerit. 4. min 1 ans, to employ tit in the defence of his own 

ron. ne 

0 3 11 ar 5 ' - . : A 

ound BE Arabia, the Med % Belles: 4 on the war in Egypt and 

f into : edes rebelled 5 however they were dcicated 


and reduced to their allegiance by force of aras. 
Lo puniſh them for this revolt, their yoke (till ther 
caſy enough) was made heavier: A fate that ech 
ee e always experience, when the oorentinent, 
_ they endeavoured to chrom off, gains the upper 
() Darius's arms ſeem to have had the like ſucceſs 
againſt the Egyptians. Amyrtazus dying alter he 
had. reigned fix years (he poilibly. was Killed in . has 
tle) Herodotus obſerves, it was by the afliſtan © of 
the Perſians that Pauſiris his ſon ſucceeded him By he 
er e 5 effect this, they mult either have Wem 
na 8ypt, or their party the ſtrongelſt in that 
(m) After having cruſhec the rebels in Media, and re- 
ſtored the affairs of Egypt to their former ſituation Darius 
gave Cyrus, the youngeſt of his ſons, the ſupreme ol 
mand of all the provinces of Aſia Minor: An Tree 
commiſſion, by which he commanded all the Win } 
rn 25 that part of the empire. 5 
thought it neceſſary to anticipate ti 
together the facts e relate to he kings of Perla 18 
prevent my being often obliged to interrupt the hiſtory of 
the Greeks, to which I now return. Ho 
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Sect. II. The Athenians make themſelves maſters of the 
iſland of Cythera, Expedittons of BRASIDAS Inte 
Thrace, He takes Amphipolis. TTHUCYDIDES, the 
hiſtorian, is baniſhed. A battle is fought near Delium 
where the Athenians are defeated. | 
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THE EIGHTH YEAR OF THE WAR. 


HE three or four campaigns which followed the 
reduction of the ſmall iſland of Sphacteria were 
diſtinguiſhed by very conſiderable events. 1 85 
(0 The Athenians under Nicias took the little iſland 
of Cythera ſituated on the coaſt of Lacedæmonia, near 
cape Malea, and from thence they infeſted the whole 
COuntry. | | 
() Brafidas, on the other fide, marched towards 
Thrace. The Lacedæmonians were induced by more than 
one motive to undertake this expedition ;-1magining they 
ſhould oblige the Athenians who had fallen upon them 
in their country, to divide their forces. The inhabitants 
of it invited them thither, and offered to pay the army. 
In fine, they were extremely glad to embrace that oppor- 
tunity to rid themſelves of the Helots, whom they ex- 
ected to rife in rebellion, from the taking of Pylus. They 
Fad already made away with two thouſand of them in a 
moſt horrid manner. Upon the ſpecious pretence of 
rewarding merit even in ſlaves, but, in reality, to get rid 
of a body of men whoſe courage they dreaded, they cau- 
{ed proclamation to be made, that ſuch of the Helots as 
had done the greateſt ſervice to the ſtate in the laſt cam- 
paigns, ſhould enter their names in the publick regiſters, 
in order for their being made free. Accordingly two thou- 
ſand gave in their names. They were carried in pro- 
ceſſion through the temples, with chaplets of flowers on 
their heads, as if they were really to be ſet at liberty. 
After this ceremony they all diſappeared, and were never 
heard of more. We have here an inſtance in what man- 


| ner 
(#\ A. M. 3580. Ant. ] C. 424. Thucyd. 1. iv. p. 286, 
(-) Ibid. p. 304, 311. Diod. I. xii. p. 117, 118. 


PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. "x 
ner an umbrageous policy and power, when filled with jea- 
louſy and dittruſt, excite men to the commillion of the 
blackeſt crimes, without ſcrupling to make even religion 
itſelf, and the authority of the gods, ſubſervient to their 
dark deligns. 3 

They therefore ſent ſeven hundred Helots with Braſi- 
das, whom they had appointed to head this enterprize. 
This general brought over ſeveral cities either by force or 
intelligence, and ſtill more by his wiſdom and moderation. 
The chief of theſe were Acanthus and Stagyra, which 
were two colonies from Andros. (9) He allo marched 
afterwards towards Amphipolis, an Athenian colony, 
on the river Strymon. The inhabitants immedi- 
ately diſpatched a metlenger to“ Thucydides the Athe- 
nian general, who was then in Thaſus, a little iſland of 
the gan fea, halt a day's journey from Amphipolis. He 
inſtantly ſet ſail with ſeven ſhips that were near him, to 
ſecure the place before Braſidas could ſeize it; or, at 
worlt, to get into Eton, which lay very near Amphipolis. 
Prafidas, who was afraid of Thucydides, from his great 
credit in all that country, where he was poſſeſſed of forme 
gold-mines, made all the difpatch imaginable to get thithee 
before him ; and offered ſuch advantageous conditions to 
the beſieged, who did not expect fuccours ſo ſoon, that 
they ſurrendered. Thucydides arrived the fame evening 
at Eion; and had he failed to come that day, Bratidas 
would have taken poſſeſſion of it the next morning by 
day-break. Although Thucydides had made ell imacina- 
ble diſpatch, the Athenians however charged him with be- 
ing the cauſe of the taking of Amphipolis, and accord- 
ingly banithed him. | _ 

The Athenians were greatly afflicted at the loſs of 
that city, as well becauſe they drew great revenues from it, 
and timber to build their ſhips, as becauſe it was a kind of 
gate for entering Thrace. They were afraid that all their 
allies in that neighbourhood would revolt; eſpecially as 
Braſidas diſcovered great moderation and juſtice, and con- 

: 4 tinually 

(p) Thucyd. I. iv. p. 320—3 24. | 
* The ſame who Wrote the hiſtory of the Pele ponneſian war, 
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tinually gave out, that he came with no other view but to 
irce the country. He declared to the ſeveral nations, that 


at his leaving Sparta, he had taken an oath, in preſence of 


the magiſtrates, to leave all thoſe the enjoyment of their 
liberties who would conclude an alliance with him; and 
that he ought to be conſidered as the moſt abandoned of 
men, ſhould he employ oaths to enſnare their credulity. 
% For, according to Braſidas, a fraud cloaked with a ſpe- 
„ cious pretence, reflects infinitely greater diſhonour on 
«« perſons in high ſtations, than open violence; becauſe 
« the latter is the effect of the power which fortune 


„has put into our hands; and the former is founded 


« wholly on perfidy, which is the peſt of ſociety. 
„% Now I (ſaid he) thould do a great diflervice to my 
« country, beſides diſhonouring it eternally, if, by procur- 
ing it ſome {light advantages, I ſhould ruin the reputa- 
« tion it enjoys of being juſt and faithful to its promiſes ; 
% which renders it much more powerful than all its forces 


united together, becauſe it acquires it the eſteem and 


« confidence of other ſtates. Upon ſuch noble and 
equitable principles as theſe Braſidas always formed his 
conduct; believing, that the ſtrongeſt bulwark of a na- 
tion is juſtice, moderation, integrity, and the firm perſua- 
lion which their neighbours and allies entertain, that 
they are not ſo baſe as to harbour a deiign to uſurp their 
dominions, or deprive them of their liberty. By this 
conduct he brought over a great number of the enemy's 
allies. 

) The Athenians, under the command of Demoſthe- 
nes and Hippocrates, had entered Bœotia, expecting that 
ſcveral cities would join them the moment they thould 
appear. The Lhebans marched out to mcet them near 
Delium. A confiderable engagement enſued, in which 
the Athenians were Gelcated and put to flight. (7) Socra- 


tes was in this battle; and Laches, who accompanied that 
great man in it, gives the following teſtimony of him in 
Plato; that had the reſt of the army behaved as gallantly 

| N as 


(7) Plat, in Lach. p. 181. 


(% Thueyd. I. iv. p. 311—319 
In sonviv. p. 221. Plot. in Alcib. p. 395. 
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as Socrates, the Athenians would not have ſuſtained fo 
great a loſs before Delium. He was borne away by the 
crowds who fled, and was 0: toot ; Alcibiades, W110 Was 
on horſeback, when he ſaw him, de up to him, and did 
not ſtir from him, but defended him with the uimolt 
bravery from the enemy who were purſuing him. 

After the battle, the victors beſieged the City. Among 
other engines e d by them to batter it, they uſed 
oe of a Very extraordinary kind. This was a {51 g PIECE 
of timber, c Cut into two parts, ann Ne rwards made he Mow 
and joined again, ſo that 1ts ſhape reſembled very much that 
of a flute. At one of the ends was fixed a long iron 
the, to which a cauldron hung; o that by blowing a 
large pair of bellows at the ot her end of the PICCE of 
timbcr, the wind being carried from thence into the tub 
lighted a great fire, with pitch aud brimitone, that lay 
tie cauldron. This engine being carried on carts as . as 
the rampart, to that part where it was lined with ſtakes 
and faicincs, threw out ſo great a flame, that the rampart 
being immediately abandoned, and the palliſades burut, 
the city was ealily taken. 


er, 3 truce is aoreed upon 
| between the two Rates. CLEON and BRASIDAS die. 
A treaty of peace for jifty years concluded between the 


Athemans and Lacedemonians. 
TENTH, AND ELEVENTH YEARS OF 


NINTH), 
(s) HE loſſes and advantages on both ſides were 
pretty equal; and the two rations began to grow 
weary of a war, which put them to great expence, and 
did not procure them any real advantage. A. truce for a 
vear was therefore concluded between the Athenians and 
Lacedæmonians. The former reſolved on it, in order to 
check the progreſs of Braſidas's conqueſts; to ſecure their 
cities and fortreſſes and afterwards to conclude a gcicral 


B 6 peaccy 
358, Ant. I. C. 423. Thueyd, I. iv. p. 328—323. Diod. 
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peace, in caſe they judged it would be of advantage to 
them. The latter were induced to it; in order that by 
the ſweets of repoſe, peace might become delirable to 
their enemy; and to get out of their hands fuch of 
their citizens as.the Athenians had taken priſoners in the 
xland of Sphacteria; and which they could never expect 
to do, if Braſidas extended his conqueſts farther. The 
news of this accommodation ſenſibly afflicted Braſidas, as 
it ſtopped him in the midſt of his career, and diſconcerted 
all his projects. He could not even prevail with himſelf 
to abandon the city of Scione, which he had taken two 
days before, but without knowing that a truce was con- 
cluded. He went ſtill farther ; and did not ſcruple to 
take Mende alittle city not far from Scione, that ſurren- 
dered to him as the former had done, which was a direct 


violation of the treaty : But Braſidas pretended he had | 


other infractions to object to the Athenians, 
It will naturally be ſuppoſed, that they were far from 
being pleaſed with this conduct of Braſidas. Cleon, in 
all publick aſſemblies was for ever inflaming the minds of 
the Athenians, and blowing up the fire of war. (27) His 
great ſucceſs in the expedition of Sphacteria had raiſcd 
his credit infinitely with the people: he now was grown 
inſupportably proud, and his audaciouſneſs was not to be 
reſtrained. He had a vehement, impetuous, and furious 
kind of eloquence, which prevailed over the minds of his 
auditors, not ſo much by the ſtrength of his arguments as 
by the boldneſs and fire of his ſtile and utterance. It was 

leon who firſt ſet the example of bawling in aſſemblies, 


where the greateſt decorum and moderation had till then 


been obſerved; of throwing his robe behind him, to give 
him the more liberty to difplay his arms ; of {iriking his 
thigh ; and of running up and down the roſtra whillt he 
was making his ſpeech. In a word, he firſt introduced 
among the orators, and all thoſe who were in publick em- 
ployments, an ungovernable licentiouſneſs, and a con- 
tempt of decency ; a licentiouſneſs and contempt my 

100 
(:) Plut. in vit. Niciæ, p. 528. | 
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ſoon introduced terrible irregularities and confuſion in 
publick affairs. + 

(u) Thus two men, each on his own ſide, oppoſed the 
tranquillity of Greece, and raiſed, but in a very different 
way, an invincible obſtacle to its peace. Theſe were 
Cleon and Braſidas. The former, becauſe the war 
ſcreened his vices and malverſations; and the latter, be- 
cauſe it added a new luſtre to his virtues. And indeed it 
cave Cleon an opportunity of committing enormous op- 
preſſions, and Bratidas of performing great and noble ac- 
tions. But their death, which happened about the ſame 
time, made way for a new accommodation. | 

(*) The Athenians had appointed Cleon to command 
the troops which were to oppoſe Braſidas, and reduce 
thoſe cities that had revolted from their allegiance. The 
Athenians were ſolliitous for none of them ſo much as 
Amphipolis; and Braſidas threw himſelf into that city, 
in order to defend it. Cleon had written to Perdiccas 
king of Macedonia, and to the king of the Odomantes to 
furniſh him with as many troops as poſlible, and with the 
utmoſt expedition. He waited for them, and had reſolv- 
ed not to march immediately towards the enemy: But 
finding his ſoldiers, who had followed him involuntarily 
and with regret, grow weary of continuing ſo long unac- 
tive, and begin to compare his cowardice and inexperience 
with the ability and valour of Braſidas, he could no longer 
bear their contempt and murmurs; and imagining him- 
ſelf a great captain by his taking Sphacteria, he now fan- 


blies, cied the fame good fortune would attend him at Amphi- 


then polis. He therefore approached it, as he ſaid, to take a 
) give view of the place, and till ſuch time as all his forces 
g his ſhould be come up; not that he thought he wanted them 
ilſt he for carrying that city, or that he doubted in any manner 
duced his ſucceſs (for he was perſuaded that no one would dare to 
k em- ooo him) but only to enable him to inveſt the place on 
con- all ſides, and, afterwards to take it by ſtorm. Accordingly 
which he encamped before Amphipolis; when viewing very lei- 
ſoon he ſurely 
% Plut. in vit. Niciz, p. 528. (x) A. M. 3582, Ant. J. C. 412. 


Thucyd. L 111, P- 342—335 | FRE Diod. I, Xils Po» I2I, 122. 
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ſurely its ſituation, he fondly ſuppoſed that it would be in 
his power to retire whenever he pleaſed, without drawing 
the ſword; for not a man came out or appeared on the 
walls; and all the gates of the city were kept ſhut, ſo that 
Cleon began to repent his not having brought the engines, 
imagining that he wanted only theſe to make himſelf maſ- 
ter of the city. Braſidas, who was perfectly well ac- 
quainted with Cleon's diſpoſition and character, ſtudiouſſy 
affected an air of fear and reſerve to increaſe his temerity 
and the good opinion he had of himſelf: Beſides, he knew 
that Cleon had brought with him the flower of the Athe- 
nian forces, and the choiceſt troops of Lemnos and of 
Imbrus, Accordingly Cleon, deſpiſing an enemy who 
did not dare to appear before him, but thut himſelf up in 
a cowardly manner in the city, went boldly from place to 
place, without precaution or obſerving any diſcipline 
among his ſoldiers. Braſidas, whoſe intention was to at- 
tack him on a ſudden before all his forces ſhould be come 
up, thought this the critical juncture. He had concerted 
proper meaſures, and given the orders neceſſary. Accord- 
ingly he made .a ſudden fally on the Athenians, which 
ſurpriſed and diſconcerted them exceedingly. Immadi- 
ately the left wing drew off from the main body and fled. 
Bralidas then turned the whole force of his arms againſt 
the right wing, which gave him a warm reception. Here 
he was wounded and diſabled, upon which his ſoldiers 
carried him off, unperceived by the Athenians. As tor 
Cleon, not having reſolved to fight he fled and was killed 


by a ſoldier who happened to mect him. The troops he. 


commanded defended themſelves tor ſome time, and ſuſ- 
tained two or three attacks without giving ground, but at 
laſt they were univerſally broke and routed. Braſidas was 
then carried into the city, where he ſurvived his victory but 
a lew moments. 5 | 
The whole army being returned from the purſuit, 
ſtripped the dead, and afterwards ſet up a trophy. After 
which all the allies under arms ſolemniſed the funeral 
obſequies of Braſidas, in a publick manner; and the in- 
khabitants of Amphipolis celebrated funeral honours every 
| | ycar 
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11 year to his memory, as to a hero, with games, combats, 
8 and ſacrifices They conſidered him as their founder; and 
E to ſecure this title the better to him, they demoliſhed all 
it the monuments of him * who had really been fo; ſo that 
Sy they might not appear to owe their eſtabliſhment to an 
{- Athenian, and at the ſame time make their court to the 
Co Lacedæmonians, on whom they depended wholly for 
Iv their ſecurity. The Athenians, after having carried off, 
ty with the conſent of the victors, their dead, returned to 
* Athens, during which the Lacedzmonians ſettled the al- 
g- fairs of Amphipolis. 5 | 
ol (y) A ſaying is aſcribed to the mother of Braſidas, 
ho which ſtrongly intimates the Spartan character. As ſome 
in perſons were applauding, in her preſence, the fine quali- 
to ties and exalted actions of her ſon, and declared him ſu- 
ine perior to all other generals: You are miſtaken, ſays the, 
at- my ſon was a valiant man, but Sparta has many citizens 
me braven than him. A mother's generoſity, in thus pre- 
ted ferring the glory of the ſtate to that of her ſon, was ad- 
d- mired, and did not go unrewarded ; for the Ephori paid 
ich ber publick honours. | hs | 
i- (z) After this laſt engagement, in which the two per- 
ed. ſons who were the greateſt obſtacles to the peace, loſt their 
inſt lives, both nations ſeemed more inclined to an accommo- 
lere dation, and the war was ſuſpended in a manner on both 
liers tides. The Athenians from the loſs of the battles of 
for Dclium aud Amphipolis, which had very much brought 
cd dosen their haughtinefs, were undeceived with regard to 
s he che opinion they had hitherto entertained of their own 
ſul- ſtrength, which had made them refuſe the advantageous 
ut at offers of their enemies. Beſides, they were afraid of the 
was revolt of their allies, who being diſcouraged by their 
but BF loſſes, might thereby be induced to abandon them, as ſe- 
| W vcral had already done. "Theſe reflections made them 
rut, ſhongly repent their not having concluded a treaty, after 
After the advantages they had gained at Pylus. The Lacedæ- 
neral monians, on the other ſide, no longer flattered them- 
e in- ſelves 
gout (O0) Died. I, xii, p. 122, (z) Thucyd, 1, v. p. 331-354. 
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ſelves with the hopes of being able to ruin the Athenians | 
| by laying waſte their country; and were beſides dejected 
and terrified by their loſs in the iſland, the greateſt they 
had ever ſuſtained. They alſo conſidered ; that their 
country was depopulated by the garriſon of Pylus and 
Cythera ; that their flaves deſerted : and they had reaſon 
to dread a more conſiderable revolt; and that as the truce 
they had concluded with the inhabitants of Argos was 
near expiring, they had reaſon to be apprehenſive of be- 
ing abandoned by ſome of their allies of Peloponneſus, as 
. they accordingly were. Theſe ſeveral motives, enforced 
by the defire they had of recovering the priſoners, the 
greateſt part of whom were the moſt conſiderable citi- 
zens of Sparta, made them deſire a peace. 
Thoſe who were molt folicitous for having it concluded, 
and whoſe intereſt 1t was chiefly to wiſh it, were the 
| chiefs of the two ſtates, vz. Pliſtonax king of Lacedæ- 
monia, and Nicias general of the Athenians. The for- 
mer was lately returned from baniſhment, to which he 
had been ſentenced, on account of his being ſuſpected to if 
Have received a bribe, in order to draw off his troops 
from the Athenian territories ; and to this precipitate re- 
treat was aſcribed ſeverał misfortunes which followed af. 
ter it. He alſo was charged with having corrupted by 
ifts, the prieſteſs of Delphos, who had commanded the 
1 in the name of the god, to recall him from MY treat 
his exile, Pliſtonax was therefore deſirous of peace, in ¶ iſland 
order to put an end to the reproaches, which, on account 
of the perpetual calamities of the war, were daily revived. Ser 
As for Nicias, the molt fortunate general of his age, he 7; 
was afraid leſt ſome unhappy accident ſhould eclipſe his 7 
glory; and he wiſhed to enjoy the fruits of peace in eaſe 
and tranquillity, and that his country might poſleſs the 
ſame happinels. | | . 

(a) Both ſtates began by agreeing to a ſuſpenſion ot 
arms for twelve months, during which, being every day 
together, and talting the ſweets of ſecurity and repoſe, 
and the pleaſure of correſponding with their friends and 
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ans | with foreigners, they grew paſſionately deſirous of lead- 1 
ted ing an eaſy, undiſturbed hte, remote from the alarms of | 
hey war, and the horrours of blood and ſlaughter. The 

Ker We bcard with the utmoſt demonitrations of joy the chorulles 

and of their tragedies ling, May ſpiders henceforward weave 

on WE 71h; cobebebs on our lances and ſhields! And they remem- 

Luce 


By bcred with pleaſure him who ſaid, Thoſe who flecp in the 
was 3 arms of peace, do not ſtart from it at the found of the trum- 
be- 7c ; and nothing interrupts their flumbers but the peaceful 
„ as BR crowng of the cock. | a | 
rced BF (3) The whole winter was ſpent in conferences and 
the interviews, in which each party propoſed their rights and 
citi- pretenſions. At laſt, a peace was concluded and ratified 
bor fifty years; one of the chief articles of which was, 


ded, BW that they ſhould retiprocally reſtore the priſoners on each 
: the WW fide. This treaty was concluded ten years and ſome 
edz- Wl days from the firit declaration of the war. The Boeo- 
for- tians and Corinthians were exceedingly diſguſted at it, 
ch he and for that reaſon uſed their utmoſt endeavours to excite 
ed to freſh troubles. (c) But Nicias perſuaded the Athenians 
roo p and Lacedæmonians to give the laſt hand to this peace, 
te re- Bl by concluding an alliance offenſive and defenſive, which 
xd af- would render them more formidable to thoſe who ſhould 
ed by BR defire to break with them, and more aſſured with regard 
d the to cach other. The Athenians, in conſequence of this 
| from Wy treaty, at laſt reſtored the priſoners they had taken in the 
ce, in iſland of Sphacteria. 

count AY 
vived. Wi Sect. IV. Arcipranes begins to appear. His cha- 
ge, he racter. le oppoſes Nic iAs in every thing, and breaks 
fe his the treaty he had concluded. The baniſhment of HY PER+ 
- cal BOLUS puts an end to the Oftriciſm. 

els the 


TWELFTH YEAR OF THE WAR. 
ie „ began now to advance himſelf 


fon oſ 


ry day | in the ſtate, and appear in the publick aſſem- 

repoſe, Maplies. Socrates had attached himſelf to him for many 

ds and | e Ss 

With | (5) A.M. 3583. Ant. J. C. 421. Diod. 1. xiii. p. 122. (e) Thucyd. 
KB | 


\ 
V. p. 358, 359. (4) Plut in Alcib. p. 192, 194. 
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years, and adorned his mind with a great variety of the 
10b}{t erudition. . 

The ſtrict intimacy between Alcibiades and Socrates is 
one of the moſt remarkable circumſtances in his life. 
This philotopher obſcrving excellent natural qualities in 
him, which were grcatiy heightened by the beauty of his 

erſon, beſtowed incredible pains in culiivating fo valua- 
ble a plant, leſt being neglected, it ſhouid wither as it 
grew, and abſolutely degencrate. - And indecd Alcibiades 
was expoſed to mumberleſs dangers : the greatneſs of his 
extraction, his vait richts, the authority of his family, 
the credit of his guardians, his perſonal talents, his ex- 
quiſite beauty, and, ſtill more than theſe, the flattery and 
complaiſance of all who approached him. One would 
have concluded, ſays Plutarch, that fortune had ſur- 
rounded and inveſted lum with all theſe pretended advan- 
tages as with ſo many ramparts and bulwarks, to render 
him inacceſitble and invulncrable to all the darts of phi- 
loſopny ; thoſe ſalutary darts which ſtrike to the very 
- heart, and leave in it the ſtrongeſt incitements to virtue 
and ſolid glory. But thoſe very obſtacles redoubled the 
Zeal of Socrates. 

Notwithſtanding the ſtrong endeavours that were uſed 
to divert this young Athenian from a correſpondence 
which alone was capable of ſecuring him from ſo many 
ſnares, he devoted himſelf entirely to it. As he had 
abundance of wit, he was fully ſenſible of Socrates's cx- 
traordinary merit; and could not reſiſt the charms of his 
ſweetly-inſinuating eloquence, which at that time had a 
orcater aſcendant over him than the allurements of plea- 
ſure. He was ſo zealous a diſciple of that great maſter, 
that he followed him wherever he went, took the utmoit 
delight in his converſation, was extremely well pleaſcd 
with his principles, received his inſtructions and even his 
reprimands with wonderful docility, and would be o 
moved with his diſcourſes, as even to ſhed tears and abhor 
himſelf ; fo weighty was the force of truth in the mouth 
of Socrates, and in ſo ugly and odious a light did he ex- 
poſe the vices to which Alcibiades abandoned himſelf. 

RP | Alcibiades 
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Alcibiades, in thoſe moments when he liſtened to So- 
erates, differed ſo much from himſelf, that he appeared 
quite another man. However, his head-ſtrong, fiery 
emper, and his natural fondneſs for pleafure, which was 
heightened and inflamed by the difcourſes and advice of 
young people, ſoon plunged him into his former irregu— 
larities, and tore him, as it were, from his maſter ; who 
was obliged to run after him as after a ſlave who had 
eſcaped. This viciſſitude of flights and returns of vir- 
tuous reſolutions, and relapſes into vice, continued a long 
time; but ſtill Socrates was not diſguſted by his levity, 
and always flattered himſelf with the hope of bringing 
him back to his duty. And hence certainly aroſe the 
trong mixture of good and evil which always appeared 
in his conduct; the inſtructions which his maſter had 
given him, ſometimes prevailing ; and at other times, 
the fire of his paſfons hurrying him, in a manner againſt 
his own will, into things of a quite oppoſite nature. 

This intimacy, which continued as long as they lived, 
did not paſs uncenſured. But ſome perſons & of great 
learning pretend, that theſe cenſures and ſuſpicions, when 
ducly examined, quite diſappear ; and that they ought to 
be conſidered as the effect of the malice of the enemies oft 
both. Plato, in one of his dialogues, gives us a conver- 
lation between Socrates and Alcibiades, by which the ge- 
nius and character of the latter may be known, who 
henceforward will have a very great ſhare in the affairs of 
the republick of Athens. I ſhall make a very ſhort ex- 
tract from it in this place, which I hope will not diſ- 
pleaſe my readers. 

(e) In this dialogue, Socrates is introduced converſing 
with Alcibiades, who at that time was under the guar- 
dianthip of Pericles. He was then very young, and had 
been educated like the reſt of the Athenians ; that is, he 
had been taught polite literature, and to play on inſtru- 
ments, and had practiſed wreſtling and other bodily ex- 

| erciſes, 
(e) Plut, in Alcib, I, 

„Abbe Frapuier juſtifies So- Mem. of the Academy of Belles 

©/ates in ee of his diferiations, Lettres, Tom. iv. p. 372. | 
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20 
erciſes. It does not appear that Pericles had hitherto . 
taken much pains in Alcibiades's education (a fault too - ory 
common in the greateſt men) fince he had put him 1 theſe 
the tutorage of Zopyrus, a Thracian, a man far advanced n 
in years, and who, of all Pericles's ſlaves, both from his T lick e 
turn of mind and age, Was the leaſt qualified to educate 1 DON 
this young Athenian. And indeed Socrates told Alcibia- {Ml 1 
des, that ſhould he compare him with the youths of Lace- of fu 
dzmonia, who diſplaycd a ſpirit of valour, a oreatneſs of Ae 
ſoul, a ſtrong deſire of glory, a love of labour, attended K happi 
with gentleneſs, modelty, temperance, and 5 perfect ino 
obedience to the laws and diſcipline of Sparta, he would 5 Wie - 
ſeema mere child to them. Nevertheleſs, his high birth, Ml 1 
his riches, the great families he was related to, and the £ bong 
authority of his guardian, all theſe things had conſpired his m 
to make him exceedingly vain and haughty. He ws eee 
full of eſteem for himſelt, ard of contempt for all others R * yn 
He was preparing to enter upon the adminiſtration of the 5 1a 
publick affairs, and promiſed himſelf no leſs than to CALI 
eclipſe entirely the glory of Pericles, and to attack the . his pu 
king of Perſia even upon his throne. Socrates ſceing F ght 
him going to mount the roſtra, in order to give the peo b _— 
ſome advice relating to the publick affairs, Ares = | 
to him, by various queſtions, and by Alcibiades's an- 5 Nis 80 
| ſwers, that he is quite ignorant of the affairs about which Z MG 
he is going to ſpeak, as he had never ſtudied them him- ab 
ſelf, nor been informed in thera by others. After makin ces 
Alcibiades conteſs this, he paints, in the ſtrongeſt e 8 mg 
the abſurdity of his conduct, and makes him fully "I 8 inſt 
ble of it. What, ſays Socrates, would Ameſtris (the _ 
mother of Artaxerxes, who then reigned in Perſia) fa 2 >) Pls 
were ſhe to hear, that there is a man now in A 5 aa 
meditating war againſt her ſon, and even intends to de- 15 
throne him? She doubtleſs would ſuppoſe him to be 2 
ſome veteran general, a man of intrepid courage, of great : by 
wiſdom, and the moſt conſummate experience; that he i 0 + 
is able to raiſe a mighty army, and march it wherever he . 0 
pleaſes; and, at the fame time, that he has long before 1 
taken the proper meaſures for putting fo valt a deſign in ” 
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execution. But were ſhe to hear that there are none of 


BY thcſe circumſtances, and that the perſon in queſtion is 


not twenty years old; that he is utterly ignorant of pub- 


BS lick affairs; has not the leaſt knowledge of war, and no 


credit with the citizens or allies; would it be poſſible for 
her to refrain from laughing at the folly and extravagance 
of ſuch an enterpriſe? This nevertheleſs, ſays Socrates, 
1 directing himſelf to Alcibiades) is your picture; and un- 
& happily reſembles moſt of thoſe who thruſt themſelves 
into the publick employments. Socrates however ex- 
cepts Pericles on this occaſion; his folid merit and ex- 
W altcd reputation being acquired by his cloſe ſtudy, during 
Ja long courſe of years, of every thing capable of formin 
bis mind, and of qualifying him for publick employ- 
ments. Alcibiades could not deny that this was his caſe ; 
he was aſhamed of his conduct, and bluſhing to ſee him- 
elf ſo void of merit, he atks how he mult act for the at- 
Wrtainment of it. Socrates, being unwilling to diſcourage 
his pupil, tells him, that as he is fo young, theſe evils 
might be remedied, and afterwards continually gave him 
e wiſeſt counſels. He had entire leiſure to improve 
rom them; as upwards of twenty years paſſed between 
his converſation, and his engaging in publick affairs. 
Alcibiades was of a convertible genius, that would take 
ny impreſſion which the difference of times and circum- 
ances might require, ſtill veering either to good or evil, 
ith the ſame facility and ardour ; and ſhifting almoſt in 
In inſtant from one extreme to its oppoſite, ſo that peo- 
Ple applied to him what Homer obſerves of the land of 
eypt, That it produces a great number of very excellent 
Wcdrcinal drugs, and at the fame time as many poiſons. (f) 
might be laid of Alcibiades, that he was not one ſingle 
Wn, but (if fo bold an expreſſion might be uſed) a com- 
und of ſeveral men; either ſerious or gay; auſtere or 
Fable; an imperious maſter, or a groveling ſlave; a 
end to virtue and the virtuous, or abandoned to vice 
i vicious men; capable of ſupporting the moſt painful 
tatigues 
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fatigues and toils, or inſatiably deſirous of voluptuous 


delights. 


(g) His irregularities and diſſolute conduct were be- 
come the talk of the whole city; and Alcibiades would 
very, willingly have put a ſtop to theſe reports, but with- | 
out changing his courſe of life, as appears from a ſaying 
of his. He had a very handſome dog, of a prodigious 
ſize, which had coſt him threeſcore and ten minæ *, or 

three thouſand five hundred French livres. 
find that a fondneſs for dogs was of great antiquity. Al- 
Cibiades cauſed his tail, which was the greatelt beauty he 
had about him, to be cut off. His friends cenſured him 
very much on that account, and ſaid, that the whole city 
blamed him very much for ſpoiling the beauty of fo hand- 
This 1s the very thing I want, replicd 
1 would have the Athenians diſ- 
courſe about what I have dine to my dg, thut they may 
not entertain themſebves with ſuying worſe things of me. 
(% Among the various paſſions that were diſcovered in 
him, the ſtrongeſt and moſt prevailing was a haughty 
turn of mind, which would force all things to ſubmit to ane 
it, and could not bear a ſuperior, or even an equal. - 
though his birth and uncommon talents ſmoothed the 
way to his attaining the higheſt employments in the re- 
publick ; there was nothing however to which he was o 
fond of owing the credit and authority he wanted to gain 3 
over the people, as to the force of his eloquence, and te 4. 
perſuaſive grace of his orations. To this his intimacy 


Wy fc 


: dors f 


ſome a creature. 
Alcibiades with a ſmile. 


with Socrates might be of great ſervice. 
(i) Alcibiades, with ſuch a caſt of mind as we har 


lere deſcribed, was not born for repoſe, and had ſet ce. He 
engine at work to traverſe the treaty lately concluded be 


tween the two ſtates ; but not ſucceeding in his atterp! 
he endeavoured to prevent its taking effect. 
guſted at the Lacedæmonians, becauſe they directe 


(Y) 73 v06/24400 A 75 p1A{me 7h 
Plut. in Alcib. p. 195, 199. (7) A.M. 3584. Ant. J. C. 420. hub 
J. v. p. 368—378., Plut. in Alcib. p. 197, 198. : 
* About 160l. fterling. The At- drachias, and the drachma iu. 
tick mina Was Worll an hunired Pence, French wioney, 


3 


1g) Piut. in Alcib. p. 195. 
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themſelves only to Nicias, of whom they had a very high 
OPINION 3 and, on the contrary, ſcemed to take no man- 
ner of notice of him, though his anceſtors had enjoyed the 
rights of hoſpitality among them. 

The ſirſt thing he did to infringe. the peace was this 
having been intormed that the people of Argos only 
wanted an opportunity to break With the Spartans, whom 
they equally hated. and feared, he flattered them ſecretly 
with the hopes that the Athenians would ſuccour them, 
by ſuggeſting to them that they were ready to break a 
"ace which was no way advantageous to them. 

And indeed the Lacedæmonians were not very careſul 
to obſerve the ſeveral conditions of it religiouſly, having 
concluded an alliance with the Bœotians, in direct oppo- 
ſition to the deſign and tenor of the treaty; and having 
ſurrendered up the fort of Panacton to the Athenians, not 
W fortified and in the condition it was in at the concluding 
Jof the treaty, as they had ſtipulated to do, but quite dit- 
mantled. Alcibiades, obſerving the Athenians to be ex- 
W tremely exaſperated at this breach of faith, did his utmolt 
Wy to widen the difference; and taking this opportunity to 
embarraſs Nicias, he made him odious to the people, by 
aauſing them to entertain a ſuſpicion of his being too 

ttrrongly attached to the Lacedæmonians; and by charg- 

ins hum with crimes which were not altogether improba- 
>" ble, though they were abſolutely falſe. | 
auß This new attack quite diſconcerted Nicias; but hap- 
101103 pay for him there arrived, at that very inſtant, ambaſla- 
dors from Lacedæmonia, who were inveſted with full 
we hae powers to put an end to all the diviſions. Being intro- 
et cg duccd into the council or ſenate, they ſet forth their com- 
ded be haints, and made their demands, which every one of the 
attempembers thought very juſt and reaſonable. The people 
was Ul WP crc to give them audience the next day. Alcibiades, 
direct ho was afraid they would ſurceed with them, uſed his 
emlc\s Wimolt endeavours to engage the ambaſſadors in a con- 
Th erence with him. He repreſented to them, that the 
MP0 inci! always behaved with the utmoſt moderation and 
ichna 1, umamty to thoſe who addreſſed them; but that the peo- 
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ple were haughty and extravagant in their pretenſions, Kd 
that ſhould the ambaſſadors mention full powers, they 1 
(the people) would not fail to take advantage of this cir- {i ike 
cumſtance, and oblige them to agree to whatever they * 
ſhould take it into their heads to aſk. He concluded with s 
aſſuring them, that he would aſſiſt them with all his cre- BM: 1... 
dit, in order to get Pylus reſtored to them; to prevent Mis... 
the alliance with the people of Argos, and to get that per 
with them renewed: and he confirmed all theſe pro- agair 
miſes with an oath. The ambaſladors were extremely made 
well pleaſed with this conference, and greatly admircd no 
the profound policy and vaſt abilities of Alcibiades, NPhie 
whom they looked upon as an extraordinary man; and, 


j a 5 f lus, 
indeed, they were not miſtaken in their conjecture. 3 


far, 


On the morrow, the people being aſſembled, the am-dehre 
baſſadors were introduced. Alcibiades aſked them, in] 9 
the mildeſt terms, the ſubject of their embaſſy, and the dds? 
urport of the powers with which they were inveſted. e {> 
hey immediately anſwered, that they were come to pro-! ſtr 
poſe an accommodation, but were not impowered to. log 
i conclude any thing. Theſe words were no ſooner ſpoke, .. ſo 
10 but Alcibiades exclaims againſt them; declares them to] my on 
bee treacherous knaves; calls upon the council as witncb {iſperfid 
1 to the ſpeech they had made the night before; and deſirs might 
1 the people not to believe or hear men who ſo impudently Manda 
8 advanced falſehoods, and ſpoke and prevaricated ſo unac- 5 
1 countably, as to ſay one thing one day, and the very re- name, 
EF; verſe the next. 3 Wncrall 
, Words could never expreſs the ſurpriſe and confuſion fe v 
with which the ambaſſadors were ſeiſed, who, gazing famy, 
| wildly on one another, could not believe either their eyes N could 
i or cars. Nicias, who did not know the treacherous vice. 
i ſtratagem of Alcibiades, could not conceive the motive et th. 
this change, and tortured his brain to no purpoſe to find ¶ Mſtation 
out the reaſon of it. The people were that moment g0- MWNicias 
ing to ſend for the ambaſſadors of Argos, in order to co author 
clude the league with them; when a great earthquake Vo 
came to the "Kſtance of Nicias, and broke up the ailem- 69 1 
bly, It was with the utmoſt difficulty he 1 b. 530, 
, 125 als 
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far, in that of next day, as to have a ſtop put to the pro- 

ceedings, till ſuch time as amballadors thould be ſeat to 
Lacedæmon. Nicias was appointed to head them; but 
they returned without having done the leait good. The 
W Athenians then repented very much their having delivered 
Wup, at his perſuaſion, the priſoners they had taken in the 
Willand, and who were related to the greateſt families in 
Sparta. However, though the people were highly ex- 


ons, 
they 
cir- . 
they 
with 
CIC» 
event 


that Þ alperated at Nicias, they did not proceed to any excetſcs 
Pro- Nagainſt him, but only appointed Alcibiades their general; 
mely made a league with the inhabitants of Matinea and Elis, 
Nircd WW who bad quitted the party of the Lacedæmonians, in 
lade, which the Argives were included, and ſent troops to Py- 
and, ius, to lay waſte Laconia. In this manner they again 


involved themſelves in the war which they were fo lately 
deſirous of avoiding. 

(4) Plutarch, after relating the intrigue of Alcibiades, 
adds : No one can approve the methods he employed 


an- 
B, n 


d the! 


eſted. to ſucceed in his deſign; however, it was a maſter- 
> pro- ſtroke, to diſunite and ſhake almoſt every part of Pe- 
ed to loponneſus in this manner, and raiſe up, in one day, 
poke, . ſo many enemies againit the Lacedzmonians.” In 


em to 
r1tnels 
defircs I 
dently 
unac- 
ry re- 


my opinion, this is too ſoft a cenſure of fo knaviſh and 
perfidious an action, which, how ſucceſsful ſoever it 
might have been, was notwithſtanding horrid in itſelf, 
and f a nature never to be ſufficiently deteſted. 

(1) There was in Athens a citizen, Hyperbolus by 
name, a very wicked man, whom the comick poets ge- 
Wncrally made the object of their raillery and invectives. 
He was hardened in evil, and become inſenſible to in- 
famy, by renouncing all ſentiments of honour, which 


\fuſion 
gazing 


ir eyes could only be the effect of a ſoul abandoned entirely to 
-herous vice. 338 was not agreeable to any one; and 
tive et the people made uſe of him to humble thoſe in high 

to find ¶¶ſtations, and involve them in difficulties. Two citizens, 
ent g- MNicias and Alcibiades, engroſſed at that time, all the 
to cul authority in Athens. The diſſolute life of the latter 
hquake Vor, C - thocked 
3 % In Alcib, p. 198. 00 Plut. in Alcib, p. 196, 19”. In N- 


k. 530,5 53 I, 


fat, 


— — - : _ , 1 
- wa — — . —— 
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ſhocked the Athenians, who beſides dreaded his audacity . 


| 
| 
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and haughtineſs. On the other fide, Nicias, by always 
oppoſing, without the leaſt referve, their unjuſt deſires; 
and- by obliging them to take the moſt uſcful- meaſures, 
was become very od:ous to them. One would have ima- 
gincd, that as the people were thus alienated from both 
they would not have failed to put the oſtraciſm in force 
againſt one of them. Of the two parties which prevailed 
at that time in the city, one which conſiſted of the young 
men who were eager for war, the other of the old men who 


were deſirous of peace; the former endeavoured to procure 85 
the baniſhment of Nicias, and the latter of Alcibiades. auda 
Hyperbolus, whole only merit was in impudence, in hopes they 
ot ſucceeding whichſoever of them ſhould be removed, riſe 1 
declared openly againft them, and was eternally exaſpe- A 
rating the people againſt both. However, the two fac- bly 
tions being afterwards reconciled, he himſelf was baniſhed With 
by (and put an end to) the oſtraciſm, which ſeemed to have wg c 
been demeaned, in being employed againſt a man of fo 3 
| baſe a character; for hitherto there was a kind of honour —_ 
and dignity annexed to this amy Hyperbolus was 1 
therefore the laſt who was ſentenced by the oſtraciſm; as doch 
Hipparchus, a near relation of Piſiſtratus the tyrant, Wl - © i 
had been the firſt. | 4 a 
| | Athe 
SECT. V. ALCIBIADES engages the Athenians in th alwa 
* and! 
war of Sicily. a. 
| 2 paſt 
SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH YEARS OF THE WAN ata. 
WAR. 'F 
ON” 3 form 
(m) 12 over ſeveral inconſiderable events, to haſten to Mee 
the relation of that of the greateſt importance, the bly, 
expedition of the Athenians into Sicily, to which they dem: 
were eſpecially excited by Alcibiades. This is the ſix- peop 
teenth year of the Peloponneſian war. his h 
(n) Alcibiades had gained a ſurpriſing aſcendant over WW men 
the minds of the people, though they were perfectly well out! 
acquainted * 


(m1) A. M. 3588. Ant. J. 416. Thucyd, 1. viiie p. 350-409. (2) Pliut. 
in Alcib. p. 198—200. In Nic p. 531. | 
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acquainted with his character. For his great qualities 
were united with ſtill greater vices, which he did not take 
the leaſt pains to conceal. He paſſed his life in ſuch an 


city 
rays 
res; 


2700 exceſs of luxury and voluptuouſneſs, as was a ſcandai to 

ma- that city. Nothing was ſeen in his houſe but feſtivals, 
0th SES q * f pleaſi d deb 

an rejoicings, and parties of pleaſure and debauchery. He 

_ ſhowed very little regard to the cuſtoms of his country, 

ar and leſs to religion and the gods. All perſons of ſenſe 


who 
cure 
Ades. 


and judgement, beſides the ſtrong averſion they had for his 
regularities, dreaded exceedingly the conſequences of his 
audacity, profuſion, and utter contempt of the laws, which 
they conſidered as ſo many ſteps by which Alcibiades would 


on og riſe to tyrannical power. 

_ Ariſtophanes, in one of his comedies*, ſhows admira- 
» 26 bly well, in a ſingle verſe, the diſpoſition of the people 
8 with regard to him: They hate Alcibiades, ſays he, and yet 
IP cannit da without him. And, indeed, the prodigious ſums 
= he ſquandered on the people ; the pompous games and 
coals ſhows he exhibited to pleaſe them; the magnificent and 


almolt incredible preſents which he made the city; the 
grace and beauty of his whole perſon; his eloquence, his 
bodily ſtrength, joined to his courage and experience; 
in a word, this aſſemblage of great qualities made the 
Athenians wink at his faults, and bear them patiently, 
always endeavouring to leſſen and ſcreen them under ſoft 
W and favourable names ; for they called them ſports, polite 
paſtimes, and indications of his humanity and good 
nature. . : | | 
Timon the man-hater, moroſe and ſavage as he was, 
formed a better judgment of this conduct of Alcibiades, 


S WAS 
n; as 


in the 


THE 


ſten to Meeting him one day as he was coming out of the aſſem- 
ce, the bly, valtly pleaſed at his having been gratified in all his 
h they demands, and to ſee the greateſt honours paid him by the 


he ſix- 


people in general, who were attending him in crouds to 

his houſe; ſo far from ſhunning him as he did all other 

men, on the contrary he ran to meet him, and ſtretchin 

out his hand to Him in a friendly way; C:urage, my ſon, 

lays he, thou ds/ 2 puſhing thy fortune, jor thy 
141 


advaiicement 


t ova 
ly well 
uainted 
(x) Plut. 


* The Frogs. Ad v. Scene 3. 
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advancement will be the ruin 4 all theſe people. 
The war of Sicily will ſhow that Timon was not miſ- 
taken. 


The Athenians, from the time of Pericles, had medi- 


tated the conqueſt of Sicily. However, that wiſe guide 
had always endeavoured to check this ambitious and wild 
project. He uſed frequently to inculcate to them that by 
living in peace, by ſupporting their fleet, by contenting 


| themſclves with the conqueſts they had already gained, and | 


by not engaging in hazardous enterpriſes, they would raiſe 
their city to a flouriſhing condition, and be always ſuperior 
to their enemies. The authority he had at that time over 
the people, though it kept them from invading Sicily, 
could not ſurpaſs the defire they had to conquer it, .and 
their eyes were continually upon that iſland. (o) Some 
time after Pericles's death, the Leontines, being invaded 
by the Syracuſans, had ſent a deputation to Athens to de- 
mand aid. They were originally of Chalcis, an Athenian 
colony. The chief of the deputies was Gorgis, a famous 
rhetorician, who was reputed the moſt eloquent man of 
his times. His elegant and florid dition, heightened by 
ſhining figures which he firſt employed, charmed the 
Athenians, who were prodigiouſly affected with the beauties 
and graces of eloquence. Accordingly the alliance was 
concluded, and they ſent ſhips to Regium to the aid of the 
Leontines. The year following they ſent a greater number. 
Two years after they ſent a new fleet, ſomething ſtronger 
than the former; but the Sicilians having put an end to 
all their diviſions, by the advice of Hermocrates, the fleet 
was ſent back ; and the Athenians, not being able to pre- 
vail with themſelves to pardon their generals for not con- 
quering Sicily, ſent two of them, Pythodorus and Sopho- 
dles into baniſhment; and ſentenced the third, Euryme- 
don, to pay a heavy fine; their proſperity having blinded 

them to ſo prodigious a degree, that they were Len ps 
no power was able to reſiſt them. They made ſeveral at- 
tempts afterwards and upon pretence of ſending from time 
to time arms and ſoldiers to ſuch cities as were unjuſtiy 
treated 


(o Diod. I. xii. p. 99. 
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treated or oppreſſed by the Syracuſans, they by that 


means were preparing to invade them with a greater 
force. : f 


ople. 


mil. 


edi- But the perſon who moſt inflamed this ardour was 
uide Alcibiades, by his feeding the people with ſplendid hopes 
wild with which he himſelf was for ever filled, or rather intox- 
t by icated. He was every night, in his dreams, taking Car- 
ting thage, ſubduing Africa, croſſing from thence into Italy, 
, and and poſſeſſing himſelf of all Peloponneſus looking upon 


raiſe 


Sicily not as the ſcope and end of this war, but as the 
erior 


beginning and the firſt ſtep of the exploits he revolved in 


over his mind. All the citizens favoured his views, and with- 
cily, out enquiring ſeriouſly into matters, were enchanted with 
„and the mighty hopes he gave them, This expedition was 
5ome the only topick of all converſations. The young men, in 
/aded the places where the publick exerciſes were performed, 
o de- and the old men in their ſhops, and elſewhere were en- 
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enian ployed in nothing but in drawing the plan of Sicily; in 
mous diſcourſing on the nature and quality of the fea with which 
an of it is ſurrounded ; on its good harbours, and flat ſhores to- 
ed by wards Africa: for theſe people, infatuated by the ſpeeches 
] the of Alcibiades, were (like him) perſuaded that they ſhould 
auties make Sicily only their place of arms and their arſenal 
e Was from whence they ſhould ſet out for the conqueſt of Car- 
of the thage, and make themſelves maſters of all Africa and the 
nber. ſea, as far as the Pillars of Hercules. 
onger (p) It is related that neither Socrates nor Methon 
nd to the aſtronomer believed that this enterpriſe would be ſuc- 
> fleet ceſsful; the former, being inſpired, as he inſinuated, by 
o pre- his familiar ſpirit, who always warned him of the evils 
con- WH with which he was threatened ; and the other, directed 
opho- by his reaſon and good ſenſe, which, pointing out what 
ryme- be had to apprehend in reſpect to the future, induced him 
Iinded to act the madman on this occaſion ; aud to demand, in 
uaded WW <oniideration of the unhappy condition to which he was 
ral at- 1 reduced, that the Athenians would not force away his 
1 time on, and would diſpenſe with his carrying arms. 
1juilly WK 3 SECT. 
reated (p) Plut. in Alcib, p. 199, In Nic. p. 532. 


30 HIS TOUR T OF THEN 

Skcr. VI. Account of the ſeveral people who inhabited 

| ih. | 1 

EF ORE TI enter on the relation of the war of Sici- 
D ly, it will not be improper to give a plan of the coun- 

try, and of the nations who inhabited it: Thucydides be- 

gins in the ſame manner. | 

() It was firſt inhabited by the Leſtrygones and the 
Cyclopes, of whom we do not know any particulars, ex- 

_ cept what we are told by the poets. Lhe moſt ancient | 
after theſe were the Sicani, who called themſelves the 
original inhabitants of this country, though they are 
thought to have come into it from the neighbourhood of a 
river in Spain, called Sicanus, whoſe name they gave to 
the iſland, which before was called Trinacria: Theſe 
people were afterwards confined to the weſtern part of the 
iſland. Some Trojans, after the burning of their city, 
came and ſettled neart hem, and built Erix and * Egeſta 
who all aſſumed the name of Elymæi; and were after- 
wards joined by ſome inhabitants of Phocis, at their re- 
turn from the ſiege of Troy. T hoſe who are properly 
called Sicilians came from Italy in very great numbers; 
and having gained a conſiderable victory over the Sicani, 
confined them to a corner of their iſland, about three hun- 
dred years before the arrival of the Greeks ; and in Thu- 
cydides's time, they ſtill inhabited the middle part of the 
illand and the nothern coaſt. From them the iſland was 
called. Sicily. The Phoenicians alſo ſpread themſelves along 
the coaſt and in the little iſlands which border upon it, for 
the convenience of trade: but after the Greeks began to 
ſettle there, they retired into the country of the Elymai, 
in order to be nearer Carthage, and abandoned the reſt. 
It was in this manner the Barbarians firſt ſettled in Sicily. 
(r) With regard to the Greeks, the firſt of them who 
croſſed into Sicily were the Chalcidians of Eubcea, under 
'Theocles who founded Naxos. The year after, which, 
according to Dionyſius Halicarnaſſus, was the third of the 
. ſeventeenth 
(2) Thucyd. 1: vi. p. 410413. (r) A. M. 3294. Ant. J. C. 710. 

* It is called Segeſta by the Romans, 
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bited 3 ſeventeenth Olympiad, Archias the Corinthian laid the 
= WE toundations of Syracuſe. Seven years after, the Chalci- 
dians founded Leontium and Catana, after having driven 


Sici- out the inhabitants of the country, who were Sicilians. 
dun- Other Greeks, who came from Megara, a city of A-haia, 
be- about the ſame time, founded Megara, called Hybiaa, or 
barely Hybla, from Hyblon, a Sicilian king, by whole 

the permiſſion they ſettled in his dominions. It is well known 
* chat the Hyblæan honey was very famous among the anci- 
cient Wl ents. An hundred years after, the inhabitants of that 
the city built Selinonta. Gela, built on a river of the [ams 
are name, forty-five years after the founding of Syracuie, 
| of a founded Agrigentum about an hundred and eight years | 
ve to after. Zancle, called afterwards Meſſana or Meilene by | 
hele Anaxilas tyrant of Regium, who was of Meſſene a city | 
f the of Peloponneſus, had ſeveral founders, and at difterct.t if | 
city, periods. The Zanclians built the city of Himera; le 
geſta Syracuſans built Acre, Caſmene, and Camarina. Theſe 
ter- are moſt of the nations, whether Greeks or Barbarians, | 
re- who ſettled in Sicily. 5 
perly | 
ders; SECT. VII. The people of Egeſia implore aid of the 
Canly Athentans, NiciAs oppoſes, but to no purpsje, the 
hun- war of Sicily, ALCIBIADES carries that point, They 
[ hu- both are appointed generals with LAMACHUS., 
Fog (s) A BENS was in the diſpoſition above related 
15 when amballadors were ſent from the people of 
* 8 Egeſta, who, in quality of their allies, came to implore 
7 20 their aid againſt the inhabitants of Selinunta, who were 
N aſſiſted by the Syracuſans. It was the fixteenth year of 
yy the Peloponneſian war. They repreſented, among other 
oy l things, that ſhould they be abandoned, the Syracuſans, 
1 ; : alter ſeiſing their city as they had done that of Le-ontium, 
ba would polſeſs themſelves of all Sicily, and not fail to aid 
11 b. the Peloponneſians who were their founders; and, that 
"9 they might put them to as little charge as poſſible; they. 


offered to pay the troops that ſhould be ſent to ſuccour 


4 them. 
(„%) A.M. 3588. Ant. J. C. 416. Thucyd. l. vi. p. 413—415. Diod. . 
Ni. p. 129, 130, Plut. in Alcib. p. 200. Ia Nic. p. 531. | 


enth 
. 710. 
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them. The Athenians who had long waited for an op-. 
portunity to declare themſelves, ſent deputies to Egeſta 
to Enquire into the ſtate of affairs, and to ſee whether 
there was money enough in the treaſury to defray the ex- 


pence of ſo great a war. The inhabitants of that city 
had been ſo artful, as to borrow from the neighbouring 
nations a great number of gold and filver vaſes, worth an 
immenſe ſum of money; and of theſe they made a ſhow 
when the Athenians arrived. (7) The deputies returned 
with thoſe of Egeſta who carried threeſcore talents in 
ingots, as a month's pay for the gallies which they de- 
manded; and a promiſe of larger Fins. which, they ſaid, 
were ready both in the publick treaſury and in the tem- 
ples. The people, ſtruck with theſe fair appearances, the 
truth of which they did not give themſelves the leiſure 
to examine, and feduced by the advantageous reports 
which their deputies made in the view of pleaſing them, 
immediately granted the Egeſtans their demand, and ap- 
pointed Alcibiades, Nicias, and Lamachus to command 
the flect; with full power, not only to ſuccour Egeſta, and 


reſtore the inhabitants of Leontium to their city; but alſo 


to regulate the affairs of Sicily, in ſuch a manner as might 
beſt ſuit the intereſts of the republick. 

Nicias was appointed one of the generals, to his very 
great regret ; for, beſides other motives which made him 
dread that command, he ſhunned it, becauſe Alcibiades 
was to be his colleague. But the Athenians promiſed 
themſelves greater ſucceſs from this war, ſhould they not 
reſign the whole conduct of it to Alcibiades, but temper 
his ardour and audacity with the coldneſs and wiſdom of 
Niclas. g 

(7) Five days after, to haſten the execution of the de- 
cree, and make the neceſſary preparations, a ſecond aſſem- 
bly was held. Niclas, who had had time enough to re- 


fie deliberately on the affair, propoſed, and was ſtill bet- 
ter convinced of the diikcutties and dangers which would 


enſue {rom is; thought himſelf obliged to ſpeak with 


ſome vehemence againſt a project, the conſequences of 


| which 
(f) A. M. 3589. Ant. J. C. 418. (4) Thucyd. I. vi. p. 41 5—428+ 


0 1 805 yhich he foreſaw might be very fatal to the republick. 
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e ſaid, “ That it was ſurpriſing ſo important an affair 
g ſhould have been determined, the moment almoſt it 


Goa was taken into deliberation: that without once en- 

9g mquiring into matters, they had given credit to whatever 
ſ Re . . 

* vas told them by foreigners, who were very laviſh of 
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9 their promiſes; and whole intereſt it was to offer 
mighty things, in order to extricate themſelves from 


their imminent danger. After all, what advantage (ſays 


he) can accrue from thence to the republick: have we 
ſo few enemies at our doors, that we need go in ſearch 
of others at a diſtance from us? Will you act wiſely, 
to hazard your preſent poſſeſſions, on the vain hopes 
of an uncertain advantage? To meditate new conquelts 
before you have ſecured your ancient ones? To ſtudy 


neglect your own ſafety? Can you depend in any man- 
ner ona truce, which you yourſelves know is very preca- 
rious; which you are ſenſible has been infringed more 
than once; and which the leaſt defeat on our fide may 
Wy ſuddenly change into an open war? You are not igno- 
rant how the Lacedæmonians have always been and 


our government as different from theirs; it is with grief 
and diſdain they ſee us poſſeſſed of the empire of 
Greece; they conſider our glory as their ſhame and 
confuſion; and there is nothing they would not at- 
tempt, to humble a power which excites their jealouſy, 
and keeps them perpetually in fear. Theſe are our 
real enemies, and it is they we ought to guard againſt. 


(when after having divided, our troops, and our arms 
will be employed elſe-where) and unable to reſiſt them 
we ſhall be attacked at once by all the forces of Pelopon- 
neſus? We do but juſt begin to breathe, after the 
calamities 4n which war and the plague had plunged 
us, and we are now going to plunge ourſelves into 
WT greater danger. If we are ambitious of carrying our 
arms into diſtant countries, would it not be more expe- 

— x dicnt 


* 


he nothing but the aggrandiſing of your ſtate, and quite 


[til] continue diſpoſed with regard to us. They deteſt | 


Will it be a proper time to make theſe refle&ions, 
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dient to march and reduce the rebels of Thrace, and. 
other nations who are ſtill wavering, and unfixed in 


«c 
their allegiance, than to ſiy to the ſuccour of the inha- 
«c 


“very indifferent? And will it ſuit our intereſt, to at- 


tempt to revenge their injuries, at a time that we do 
not diſcover the leaſt reſentment for thoſe we ourſelves 
receive? Let us leave the Sicilians to themſelves, and 
not engage in their quarrels, which it is their buſineſs 
to decide. As the inhabitants of Egeſta undertook the 
« war Without us, let them extricate themſelves from it 
as well as they can. Should any of our generals adviſe 
„ you to this enterpriſe, from an ambitious or ſelf-in- 
„ tereſted view; merely to make a vain parade of his 
* ſplendid equipages, or to raiſe money to ſupport his 

« extravagance ; be not guilty of ſo . imprudence as 
« to ſacritice the intereſt of the republick to his, or to 
permit him to involve it in the ſame ruin with himſelf. 
An enterpriſe of ſo much importance ought not to be 
committed wholly to the conduct of a young man. 
Remember it is prudence, not prejudice and paſſion, 
« that give ſucceſs to affairs.“ Nicias concluded with 
declaring, it his opinion, that it would be proper to delibe- 
rate again on the affair, in order to prevent the fatal con- 
ſequences with which their taking raſh reſolutions might 
be attended. 

It was plain he had Alcibiades in view, and that his 
enormous luxury was the object of his cenſure. And in- 
deed he carried it to an incredible height; and laviſhed 
prodigious ſums of money on horſes, and equipages, 
and moveables; not to mention the delicacy and ſump- 
tuouſneſs of his table. He diſputed the prize in the 
Olympick games with ſeven ſets of chariot horſes, which 
no private man had ever done before him; and he was 
_ crowned more than once on that occaſion. Extraordinary 
refources were neceſſary for ſupporting ſuch luxury; and a 
avarice often ſerves as a reſource to ambition; there were 
ſome grounds to believe, that Alcibiades was no leſs ſolli- 

citous for conquering Sicily and Carthage (which he ry 
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bitants of Egeſta, about whoſe welfare we ought to be 
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tended to poſſeſs afterwards as his own) to enrich his fa- 
mily, than to render it glorious. 
that Alcibiades did not let this ſpeech of Nicias go 


Ez unanſwered. 


It is natural to ſuppoſe 


« "This, ſays Alcibiades, is not the firſt time that merit 
has excited jealouſy, and glory been made the object of 
envy. That very thing which is imputed to me for 
a crime, is, I will pretume to fay it, the honour of 
my country, and ought to gain me applauſe. The 
ſplendour in which I live; the great urn J expend, 
particularly in the publick aſſemblies; beſides their 
being juſt and lawful, at the ſame time give foreigners 
a greater idea of the glory of Athens; and ſhow,” that 
it is not in ſuch want of money as our enemies imagine. 
But this is not our preſent buſineſs. Let the world 
form a judgement of me, not from paſſion and preju- 
dice, but from my actions. Was it an inconſiderable 
ſervice I did the republick, in bringing over (in one 
day) to 1ts alliance, - the people of Elis, of Mantinea, 
and of Argos, that is the chief ſtrength of Peloponne- 
tus? Make uſe, therefore, to aggrandiſe your empire, of 
Alcibiades's youth and folly {ſince his enemies give 
it that name) as well as of the wiſdom and experience 
of Nicias; and do not repent, from vain and idle tears, 
your engaging In an enterpriſe publickly reſolved upon, 
and which may redound infinitely both to your g «ry 
and advantage. The cities of Sicily, weary ot the 
unjuſt and cruel government of their princes, and ſtill 
more of the tyrannical authority which Syracuſe exer- 
ciſes over them, wait only for a favourable opportunity 
to declare themſelves ; and are ready to open their gates 
to Whomſoever ſhall offer to take off the yoke under 


which they have ſo long groaned. "Though the citi- 
zens of Egeſta in quality of your allies, ſhould not 


haye a right to your protection; yet the glory of Athens 
ought to engage you to ſupport them. Republicks 
agerandiſe themſelves by fuccouring the oppreſſed, and 
not by living unactive. In the preſent ſtate of your affairs, 
the only way to diſpirit your enemies, and ſhow that 


sr OF THE -- 


** you are not afraid of them, will be, to harraſs one na- 
tion, to check the progreſs of another, to keep them 
all employed, and carry your arms into diſtant coun- 
tries. Athens was not formed for eaſe; and it was 
not by inactivity that your anceſtors raiſed it to the 
height in which we now ſee it. For the reſt, what 
hazards will you run by engaging in the enterpriſe in 
queſtion? If it ſhould be crowned with ſucceſs, you 
will then poſſeſs yourſelves of all Greece; and ſhould 


«« 
«c 
«6 
«c 
cc 
«c 
40 


40 


it not anſwer your expectations your fleet will give you | 
an opportunity of retiring whenever you pleaſe. The 
«c 7 4 


Lacedæmonians indeed may make an incurſion into 
our country; but, beſides that it would not be in our 
power to prevent it, though we thould not invade Sicily, 
«« we ſtill ſhall preſerve the empire of the fea, in ſpite of 
« them; a circumſtance. which makes our enemies en- 
«« tirely deſpair of ever being able to conquer us. Be 
*« not therefore biaſſed by Nicias's reaſons. The only 
« tendency of them is to ſow the ſeeds of diſcord between 
the young and old men, who can do nothing without 
« one another; ſince it is wiſdom and courage, counſel 
« and execution, that give ſucceſs to all enterpriſes: 
and this in which we are going to embark, cannot but 
*« turn to your advantage.” 

(x) The Athenians, flattered and pleaſed with Alcibia- 
des's ſpeech, perſiſted in their firft opinion. Nicias, on 
the other ſide, did not depart from his; but at the ſame 
time did not dare to oppoſe Alcibiades any further. Ni- 
cias was naturally of a foft and timid difpoſition. He 
was not, like Pericles, maſter of that lively and vehe- 
ment eloquence, which, like a torrent, bears down all 
things in its way. And, indeed the latter, on ſeveral oc- 
caſions and at ſeveral times, had never failed to check 
the wild ſtarts of the populace, who, even then, medi- 
rated the expedition into Sicily; becauſe he was always 
inflexible, and never ſlackened the reins of that authority 
and kind of ſovereignty which he had acquired over the 
| people; 


(x) Fut. in præc "de ger. rep. p- 802. 
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na- people; whereas“ Nicias, both by acting and ſpeaking 
em in an caſy, gentle manner, ſo far from winning over the 
un- BS ncople, futfered himſelf to be forcibly and involuntarily 


Was i carried away: and accordingly he at laſt yielded to the 
the bu people, and accepted the command in a war which he 


vhat Wa plainly foreſaw would be attended with the moſt fatal 
c 1 BT conſequences. 

you RE Plutarch makes this reflection in his excellent treatiſe, 
ould BE where, ſpeaking of the qualities requiſite in a ſtateſman, 

au he ſhows how very Wer eloquence and inflexible con- 
1 he ſtancy and perſeverance are to him. 

into ey Nicias, not daring to oppoſe Alcibiades any longer 
our Wl openly, endeavoured to do it indirectly, by ſtarting a 
cily, Wi great number of dithculties, drawn eſpecially from the 
te ol great expence of this expedition. He declared, that ſince 

en- Wl they were reſolved upon war, they ought to carry it on 

Be in ſuch a manner as might ſuit the exalted reputation to 
only which Athens had attained : That a fleet was not ſuffi- 
ween Bl cient to oppoſe ſo formidable a power as that of the Sy- 
thout nacuſans and their allies : That they muſt raiſe an army, 
unſel Wl compoſed of good horſe and foot, if they deſired to act in 
iſes: a manner worthy of ſo grand a deſign: That beſides their 
t but fleet, which was to 3 them maſters at ſea, they muſt 
.. have a great number of tranſports, to carry proviſions 
:1b1a- . perpetually to the army, which otherwiſe could not 
S, ON poſſibly ſubſiſt in an enemy's country: That they muſt 
ſame carry vaſt ſums of money with them, without waiting 
Ni- por that promiſed them by the citizens of Egeſta, who 

He ; perhaps were ready in words only, and very proba- 
vehe- Wl bly might break their promiſe : That they ought to 
vn all + weigh and examine the diſparity there was between them- 
(cles and their enemies with regard to the conveniencies 
check Wl and wants of the army; the Syracuſans being in their 
medi- own country, in the midſt of powerful allies, diſpoſed 
ways by inclination, as well as engaged by intereſt, to aſſiſt 
hority them with men, arms, horſes, and proviſions ; whereas 
er the the Athenians would carry on the war in a remote coun- 
ople; uy poſſeſſed by their enemies, where, in the winter, 


| | news 
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35 HISTORY OF THE 
news could not be brought them in leſs than four months 


time; a country, where all things would oppoſe the | 


Athenians, and nothing be procured but by force of 


arms: That it would reflect the greateſt ignominy on 


the Athenians, ſhould they be forced to abandon their 
enterpriſe, and thereby become the ſcorn and contempt 
of their enemies, by their neglecting to take all the pre- 
cautions which ſo important a deſign required: That as 
for himſelf, he was determined not to go, unleſs he was 
provided with all things neceſſary for the expedition, be- 
cauſe the ſafety of the whole army depended on that cir- 
cumſtance ; and that he would not rely on caprice, or 
the precarious engagements of the allies. 

() Nicias had flattered himſelf, that this ſpeech would 
cool the ardour of the people, whereas it only enflamed 
it the more. Immediately the generals had full powers 
given them to raiſe as many troops, and fit out as many 
gallies as they ſhould judge neceilary ; and the levies 
were accordingly carried on in Athens, and other places, 
with inexpreſlible activity. e 
SECT. VIII. The Athemans prepare to ſet ſail. Siniſter 

omens. The ſtatues of Mercury are mutilated. ALel— 

BIADES 7s accuſed, and inſiſts upon his being tried, 

but his requeſt is not granted. Triumphant departure 


of the fleet. 


(z) W HEN all things were ready for their departure, 
VV and they were preparing to ſail, there happened 
ſeveral bad omens, Which filled the minds of the people 
with trouble and diſquietude. The * women were at 
that time celebrating the feſtival of Adonis, during which, 
the whole city was in mourning, and full of images re- 


preſenting dead perſons and funeral proceſſions; and 
gs | Wn every 
() Diod. I. xiii, p. 134 (z) A.M. 3589. Ant. J. C. 415. Thucyd. 


1. vi. p. 428. Plut. in Alcib. p. 200, 201. 
* This ſuperſtitious rite bad ex- Mr. Rollin fellows ſays weeping 

rended even to God's people. And for Adonis; which is the ſame ar 

behold. there fat women weeping for Tammuz, the Hebrews called Adonis 

Tammuz, £zek. viii. 14. N. B. Gy thai name. 

The Latin verfion of the Bible, which 
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0 every part echoed with the cries and groans of the wo- 
men who followed thoſe ſtatues with lamentations of that 


kind. Whence 1t was feared, that this gay and magni- 
ficent armament would ſoon loſe all its ſplendour, and 
wither “ away like a flower. 

The general affliction was increaſed by another acci- 
dent. The ſtatues of Mercury, which ſtood at the en- 
tcrance of private houſes and temples, were all mutilated 
in one night, and particularly in the face; and although 
a great reward was promiſed to any perſon who ſhould 
diſcover the authors of ſo audacious a crime, no one was 
accuſed. 
uncommon event, not only as an unlucky omen, but as 


ill deſtgns. Some young people had already been accuſed 
of committing much the like crime in the midſt of their 


ceremonies and myſteries of Ceres and Proferpine ; with 
Alcibiades, who repreſented the high-prieſt, at their head. 
(a) It highly concerns all thoſe in exalted ſtations, to be 
extremely careful of cvery ſtep they take, and not to give 


ſure them. 
that the eyes of all men are upon their conduct, and that 
they are ever eagle-cyed on theſe occaſions ; that not only 
We their outward actions paſs the molt ſevere ſcrutiny, but that 
W thcy penetrate to their moſt private apartments, and there 


lions, and the moſt ſecret things tranſacted by them. Tt 
was this dread of the piercing eye of the people, that kept 


and obliged them to refrain from moſt of thoſe 
in which others N themſelves. | 
As for Alcibiades, he did not know what it was to lay 


(a) Plut, in præc. de rep, p. 800. 


ky 7 
Plaxts and. flowers that were carried the name of Adonis's gardens, 


— 


The citizens could not forbear conſidering this 


a contrivance of Tome factious men, who harboured very 
cups; and particularly of having wantonly mimicked the. 
the leaſt opportunity to the moſt inveterate malice to cen- 
They ought to call to mind, ſays Plutarch, 


take the ſtricteſt notice of their diſcourſes, their diver- 


Themiſtocles and Pericles N on their guard, 
r pleaſures 


himſelf under any reſtraints ; and accordingly as his cha- 
racter was ſo well known, people were perſuaded he very 
probably | 


*" The bifttrian alludes to the in that 9 and which wen! by 
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40 HISTORY OF THE 
ny had been concerned in what had happened. His 


uxury, libertiniſm, and irreligion, gave an air of pro- 
bability to this charge, and the accuſer was not afraid of 
telling his name. This attack ſtaggered the conſtancy 
and reſolution of Alcibiades ; but hearing the ſoldiers and 
ſailors declare that they were induced to engage in this 
expedition by no other motive but their affection for Alci- 


biades; and that, ſhould the leaſt injury be done him, 


they would all leave the ſervice; he took heart, and ap- 
poorer at his trial on the day appointed for that lane 


His enemies, upon pretence that it was neceſſary for the 


fleet to ſet ſail, got the judgement ſuperſeded. It was 
to no purpoſe for Alcibiades to inſiſt upon being tried, in 
caſe he was guilty, and not be ruined in his abſence; and 
to repreſent, that it would be the moſt ſhocking and bar- 
barous injuſtice to oblige him to embark for ſo important 
an expedition, without firſt making due enquiry into the 
accuſations and horrid ſlanders which were caſt upon him, 
the bare thoughts of which would keep him in perpetual 
fear and anxiety. However, none of thefe remonſtrances 
proved effectual, and the fleet was ordered to ſet out. 

(b) LT accordingly prepared to ſet ſail, after having 
appointed Corcyra the rendezvous for molt-of the allics, 
and ſuch ſhips as were to carry the proviſions, &c All 
the citizens, as well as foreigners in Athens, flocked by 
day-break to the port of Pyræus. The former attended 
their children, relations, friends or companions, with a 
Joy overcaſt with a little ſorrow, upon their bidding adieu 


to perſons that were as dear to them as liſe, who were 


ſetting out on a far diſtant and very dangerous expedition, 
from which it was uncertain whether they ever would 
return, though they flattered themſelves with the hopes 


tat it would be ſucceſsful, The foreigners came thither 


to feed their eyes with a ſight which was highly worthy 
their curioſity ; for no ſingle city in the world had ever 
fitted out ſo gallant a fleet. Thoſe indeed which had 
been ſent againſt Epidaurus and Potidza, were as con- 
ſiderable with regard to the number of ſoldiers and ſhips: 
but 

() Thucyd. p 430—432. Diod. J. xiii. p. 135. 
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: PERSIANS AND GRECIANS, 41 
ut then they were not equipped with ſo much magnifi- 
ence, neither was their voyage ſo long, nor their enter- 
priſe ſo important. Here were ſeen a land and a naval 
Army, provided with the utmoſt care, and at the expence 
pt particular perſons as well as of the publick, with all 
things neceſſary, on account of the length of the voyage, 
ud the duration of the war. The city furniſhed an hun- 
red empty gallies, that is, threeſcore light ones, and 
orty to tranſport the ſoldiers heavily armed. Every ma- 


iner received daily a drachma, or ten pence (French) for 


is pay, excluſively of what the captains of ſhips gave the 
Powers * of the firſt bench. Add to this, the pomp and 
nagnificence that was diſplayed univerſally ; every one 
Wtriving to eclipſe the reſt, and each captain endeavouring 
o make his ſhip the lighteſt, and at the ſame time the 
ayeſt in the whole fleet. I ſhall not take notice of the 
ET vice of the ſoldiers and ſcamen, who were the flower 


he beauty and neatneſs of their arms and equipage ; any 


ums purely to diſtinguiſh themſelves, and to give foreign- 
rs an advantageous idea of their perſons and circum- 
ances; ſo that this ſight had the air of a tournament, in 
ich the utmoſt magnificence is diſplayed, rather than 
fa warlike expedition. But the boldneſs and greatneſs 
WP! the deſign ſtill exceeded its expence and ſplendour. _ 
When the ſhips were laden, and the troops got on 
Board, the trumpet ſounded, and ſolemn prayers were 
fered up for the ſucceſs of the expedition; gold and fil- 
er cups were filling every where with wine, and the ac- 
Witomed libations were poured out; the people who lined 
Bc ſhore ſhouting at the ſame time, — lifting up their 
nds to heaven, to wiſh their fellow-citizens a good 
age and ſucceſs. And now, the hymn being ſung, 
d the ceremonies ended, the ſhips ſailed one after ano- 
er out of the harbour; after which they ſtrove to out- 
il one another, till the whole fleet met at Agina. From 
thenco 


* They were called Jer al. They had longer ears than the reſt, and 
ſejuently more irouble in raving. | | 


t the Athenians ; nor of their emulation with regard to 


ore than of their officers who had laid out couſiderable 
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SECT. IX. Syracuſle is alnrmed. The Athenian fleet ar. 
9 


lowed by an hundred ſmall veſſels for the ſervice, exciu- 


thence it made for Corcyra, where the army of the allies 
was allembling with the reſt of the fleet. 


Havi 
peop! 


voura 


rides in Sicily. 5 £ — 

1 C8 

(c) A DVI CE of this expedition coming to Syracuſe Pina 
1 from all quarters, it was thought fo improbable, WK nſw 
that at frit nobody would believe it. But as it was e un 


more and more confirmed cVery day, the Syracuſans be- 75 ere 
gan to think ſeriouſly of making the neceilary prepara. t 
tions; and ſent deputations to every part of the iſſand, 6 f th 
alk aſſiſtance of ſome, and fend ſuccours to others. TñH . 
garriſoncd all the catiles and forts in the country; re. e. 
viewed all the foldiers and horſes ; examined the arms in Meturn 
the magazines; and ſettled and prepared all things, as WR” the 


if the enemy had been in their country. Had be 
In the mean time the fleet failed in three ſquadrons, Wi (a) 
each under the command of its particular general. It e ©! 
conſiſted of an hundred and thirty-ſix ſhips, an hundred e 
whereof belonged to Athens, and the reſt to the ailics. r; 
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On board theſe ſhips were five thouſand heavy-armed lol. 
diers, two thouſand two hundred of whom were Athe— 
nian citizens, vi. fhfteen hundred of thoſe who had 
eltates, ard ſeven hundred “ who had none, but were 
equally citizens; the reſt conſiſted of allies. With re- 
gard to the light infantry, there were eighty archers of 
Crete, and four hundred of other countries ; ſeven hun- 
dred Rhodian {lingers, and an hundred and twenty exit 
of Megara. There was but one company of horſe, con- 
fiſting of thirty troopers, who had embarked on board: 
vellel proper for ee dee. cavalry. Both the fleet and 
the land-forces were afterwards increaſed conſiderably, 
Thirty veſſels carried the proviſions and cooks, with ma— 
ſons, carpenters, and their ſeveral tools; the whole fol- 


ave of merchant-ſhips, of which there were great num- 
| bers 

(e) Thucyd. I. vi. p. 432-445. Diod. I, xiii. p. 135. 136. 
+. Theſe were callid Jnr. | 


1 PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 13 
bers. All this fleet had failed together for Corcyra. 
Having met with but an indifferent reception from the 
veople of Tarentum and Locris, they ſailed with a fa- 
Efvourable wind for Rhegium, where they made ſoine ſtay. 
BT he Athenians were very urgent with the inhabitants of 
Rhegium to ſuccour thoſe of Leontium, who came ori- 
Finally from Chalcis as well as themſelves: But theſe 
Hnſwerd, that they were determined to ſtand neuter, and 
Eo undertake nothing but in concert with the reſt of Italy. 
lere they debated on the manner in which it was neceſ- 
Mary to carry on the war, and waited for the coming up 
Boi thoſe ſhips that had been ſent out to make diſcoveries 
Wo! a proper place for landing, and to enquire whether the 
ritizens of Egeſta had got their money ready. Upon their 
Wcturn they brought advice that they had but thirty talents 
Bn the treaſury. This Nicias had foreſeen, but no regard 
pad been paid to his ſalutary counſels. 
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drons, (a) He did not fail, the inſtant this news was brought, | 
I. I: io <xpatiate on the counſcl he had given in Athens; to | 
indret how the wrong ſtep they had taken in engaging in this | 
allies, ar; and to amplify the fatal conſequences which might 

d ſo}. e expected from it: in all which he acted very impru- 
Athe-ently. It was extremely judicious in Nicias to oppoſe it 

o had the beginning, and to ſet every engine at work to criiſh 


W potlible this ill-fated project. But as it was reſolved, 


ven 8 : 
th re. 2d he himſelf had accepted of the command, he ought. 
\ers t to be ö looking backward, nor to have re- 
1 hun- eated inceſſantly, that this war had been undertaken in 


ppolition to all the maxims of prudence; and, by that 
cans, to cool the ardour of his two colleagues in the 
mmand, to diſpirit the ſoldiers and blunt that edge of 
afidence and ardour, which aſſure the ſucceſs of great 


" EX1125 
2, con- 
zoard 1 


t and i 
dh Wtcrpriſes. The Athenians, on the contrary, ought to 
th m-: e advanced boldly towards the enemy; thould have 
ole fe- acked them with vigour, and have ſpread an univerſal 
excu- rr by a ſudden and unexpected deſcent. 
t num- But Nicias acted in a quite different manner. His 
bers uon, in the council of war, was, that they ſhould = 
6. | OE. 


(4; Plut, in Nic. p. 532.7 
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for Selinunta, which had been the firſt occaſion of this 
expedition; and then, if the citizens of Egeſta performed 
their promiſe, and gave a month's pay to the army, to 
proceed forward; or otherwiſe, to oblige them to fur- 
niſh proviſions for the ſixty gallies they had demanded, 
and continue in that road till they ſhould have concluded 
a peace with the citizens of Selinunta, either by force of 
arms or ſome other way. He ſaid, that they afterwards 
ſhould return to Athens, after having thus made a parade 
of their forces, and the aſſiſtance they gave their allies; 
unleſs they ſhould have an opportunity of making ſome 
attempt in favour of the Leontines, or of bringing over 

ſome city into their alliance. iy 
| Alcibiades anſwered, that it would be inglorious, after 
their ſailing out with ſo noble a fleet, to return without 
doing any thing; and that they ſhould firſt endeavour to 
conclude an alliance with the G and Barbarians, in 
order to divide them from the Syracuſans, and procure 
troops and proviſions from them; and efpecially to ſend a 
deputation to Meſſina, which was a kind of key to vici]y, 
and its harbour capacious enough to hold all the fleet. 
He declared further, that after ſeeing who were their 
friends and who their enemies,. and ſtrengthening them- 
ſelves by the addition of a new re-inforcement, they then 
ſhould attack either Selinunta or Syracuſe ; in cale the 
one ſhould refuſe to conclude a peace with Egeſta, and 
the other not permit the Leontines to return to their 

City. 
| ROY'S offered a third opinion, which perhaps was 
the moſt prudent ; that was, to ſail directly for Syra- 
cuſe, before its citizens had time to recover from their 
| ſurpriſe, or prepare for their defence. He obſerved, that 
the ſudden arrival of an armed force always ſtrikes the 
greateſt terror; and that when enemies are allowed time 
to reflect and make preparations, it alſo, revives their 
courage; whereas, when they are ſuddenly attacked, and 
ſtill in confuſion, they are generally ovefcome ; that 3s 
they would be maſters of the open country, they ſhould 
not be in want of any thing; but, on the contrary, 2 
| obli 
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oblige the Sicilians to declare for them : that at laſt they 

' ſhould ſettle in Megara, which was quite deſert and a 
near neighbour to Syracuſe, and there lay up their flect 
a in ſafety. However, his counſel not being followed, 
: he agreed to that of Alcibiades : accordingly they failed 
1 for Sicily, where Alcibiades took Catana by ſurpriſe. 


f | 
s SECT. X. ALCIBIADES is recalled. He flies, and is 
e /entenced to die as an outlaw. He retires to Sparta, 
} Flexibility of his genius and diſpoſition. 
c 
er le) T5 IS was the firſt and laſt exploit performed by 
Alcibiades in this expedition, he being immedi- 
er ately recalled by the Athenians, in order to be tried upon 
ut the accuſation againſt him. For, from the departure of 
to the fleet, his enemies, who had no regard to the welfare 
in of their country; and who, upon the ſpecious pretence of 
ure religion, which is often made a cloak to cover the darkeſt 
d a deligns, meditated nothing but ſatiating their hatred and 
ly, revenge ; his enemies, I ſay, taking advantage of his 
et, ablence, had proceeded in the affair with greater vigour 
1e1r than ever. All thoſe, againſt whom. informations were 
m- lodged, were thrown into priſon, without ſo much as bein 
hen ſuffered to be heard and that too on the evidence of the moit 
the profligate and abandoned citizens; as if, lays Thucydides, 
and i was not as great a crime to puniſh the innocent, as to 
their WH ſuffer the guilty to eſcape. One of the informerss was 
; proved to be perjured by his own words; having declarin 
W 


that he ſaw and knew one of the accuſed by moonlight; 


Syra- whereas it 3 that there was no moon at that time. 


their But notwithſtanding this manifeſt perjury rhe populace 

, that were as furious as ever. The remembrance of the ty- 
ranny of the Piſiſtratides made them apprehenſive of the 

like fate; and ſtrongly poſſeſſed with this fear they would 

not give ear to any thing. es 

At laſt they ſent out the * ſhip of Salamin orderin 


of 
(e) Thucyd. I. vi. p. 446—450, Plut. in Alcib, p. 202, 
* This was a ſacred veſſel appointed to feicb criminals, 


we captain not to carry off Alcibiades by force for fear 
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of raiſing a tumult in the army; but only to order him of his 


to return to Athens, to pacify the people by his preſence. is a 
Alcibiades obeyed the order, and went immediately on « afhr! 
board his galley ; but the inſtant he was arrived at Thu. « clou 
rium, and had got on ſhore, he difappeared, and eluded tion 


the purſuit of thoſe who fought after him. Being aſbed, ans COL 
whether he would not rely on his country, with regard to a doubt 
the judgement it might paſs on him: © would not (fays be mad 


he) rely on my mother, for fear leaſt the ſhould inadver. WM copies c 


« tently miſtake a * black bean for a white one. The After v. 


galley of Salamin returned back without the commander, I author; 


who was aſhamed of his having ſuffered his prey to eſcape Athenia 
him in that manner. Alcibiades was ſentenced to die for Diag 
his contumacy. His whole eſtate was confiſcated, andall {MW Democr 
prieſts and prieſteſſes were commanded to curſe bim. T ſhall f 


Among the latter was one Theano, who alone had the (2) Fr 
courage to oppoſe this decree ſaying. + That ſhe, had bee ſelled the 
appointed prieſteſs, not to curſe but to bleſs. Some time though a 
after, news being brought him that the Athenians had no credi 
condemned him to die, / ſhall make them ſenſible, ſays he, s deſp 
that I am alive. HE Ls not alway 
()) Much about this time Diagoras of Melia was pro- Ariſtides, 
ſecuted at Athens. He had ſettled himſelf in the lauer ¶ ſpected o 
city, where he taught atheiſm, and was brought to a ti People in 
for his doctrine. (g) Diagoras eſcaped the puniſhment {MWiicence 

which would have been inflicted on him, by flying from Miches. 
the city; but he could not wipe off the ignominy of the all his ac 

ſentence which condemned him to death. The Atheni- that is, « 
ans had ſo great an abhorrence for the impious principles thing to l. 
inculcated by him, that they even ſet a price upon his head, "takin 
and promiſed a reward of a talent to any man who ſhould oalt, or 
bring him dead or alive. Ly hich ſoo 
( About twenty years before, alike affair had happened Pence the 
to Protagoras, for having only treated the ſame queſtion /e and te 
way of problem. He had laid in the beginning of 4 it va ſig 
+ | | h bla; ar 
5 . contr, App. jod. J. ill. p. 13). 1er oblige 
uo Ee, Off contr, WERE i, on 5 3 n. 5 "I rought fi 


Je judges made uſe of beans in giving their ſuffrages, and the dul 
bean denoted condemnation, ; 
+ 0doxz0a hv x21 x ligtiay yeynia, 
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of his books:“ Whether the gods do or do not exiſt 
is a queſtion. which I know not whether I ought to 
« affirm or deny: for our underſtandings are too much 
« clouded, and the life of man is too ſhort, for the ſolu- 
tion of ſo nice and difficult a point. But the Atheni- 
ans could not bear to have a ſubject of this nature made 
a doubt; and for this reaſon they ordered proclamation to 
be made by the publick cryer, for all perſons who had any 
copies of this book, to bring them to the magiſtrates: 
be After which they were burnt as infamous pieces, and the 
author was baniſhed for ever from all the territories of the 
Athenians. CE eh 
10 Diagoras and Protagoras had been the diſciples of 
a Democritus, who firſt invented the philoſophy of atoms. 
I ſhall ſpeak of him in another place. To 
Fo () From the departure of Alcibiades, Nicias had poſ- 
% ſeſled the whole authority: for Lamachus his colleague, 
though a man of bravery and experience, was however in 
no credit, becauſe of his extreme poverty, for which he 
was deſpiſed by the ſoldiers. But the Athenians were 
not always in this way of thinking; for we have ſeen that 
Ariſtides, poor as he was, was no leſs eſteemed and re- 
ſpected on that account: but in this laſt expedition, the 
people in general had imbibed a paſſion for luxury and mag- 
nificence; the natural conſequence of which is a love of 
niches. As Nicias, therefore, governed all affairs ſolely, 
all his actions were of the ſame caſt with his diſpoſition, 
that 1s, of a ſlow and fearful kind : He ſuffered eve 
thing to languiſh, ſometimes either by laying ſtill and un- 
tertaking nothing, ſometimes by only failing along the 
oalt, or looſing time in conſulting and deliberating ; all 
hich ſoon ſuppreſſed, on one fide, the ardour and confi- 
lence the troops expreſſed at firſt ; and, on the other, the 
ear and terrour with which the enemy had been ſeiſed, 
t the ſight of ſo terrible an armament. He beſieged 
ybla; and though it was but a ſmall city, he was how+ 
ver obliged to raiſe the ſiege ſome days after, which 
rought him into the higheſt contempt. He retired at laſt 
7 to 
(1) Thucyd. p. 452, 453. Plut. in Nic. p. 533. : 
2 
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to Catana, after having performed but one exploit, viz. 
the ruining of Hyccara, a ſmall town inhabited by 
Barbarians, from which place, it is ſaid, that Lais 
the courteſan, at that time very young, was ſold 
with the reſt of the captives, and carried to Pelo- 
ponneſus. 
h (% In the mean time Alcibiades, having left Thu— 
| rium, was arrived at Argos; and as he quite deſpaired 
' of ever being recalled home, he ſent a meſſenger to the 
. Spartans, _ leave to reſide among them, under their 
guard and protection. He promiſed in the moſt ſolemn 
manner, that if they would conſider him as their friend, 
he would perform greater ſervice for their ſtate than he 
before had done injuries to it. The Spartans received 
him with open arms; and ſoon after his arrival in their 
city he gained the love and eſteem of all its inhabitants. He 
charmed, and even inchanted them, by his conforming 
himſelf fo eaſily to their way of living. Such people as 
ſaw Alcibiades ſhave himſelf to the ſkin, bathe in cold 
water, eat of the coarſe, heavy cakes which were their 
uſual food, and be ſo well ſatisfied with their black broth ; 
could not perſuade themſelves, that a man, who ſubmitted 
Po cheartully to this kind of life, had ever kept cooks in 
his palace; had uſed eſſences and perfumes ; had wore the 
rich ſtuffs of Miletus; in a word, that he had hitherto 
lived in the midſt of voluptuouſneſs and profuſion of all 
things. But flexibility was the characteriſtick that chiefly 
\ diſtinguiſhed Alcibiades. Cameleon like, he could al- 
ſume all ſhapes and colours to win the& favour of thoſe 
among whom he reſided. He immediately aſſumed their 
manners and adapted himſelf to their'taſte, as if they had 
been natural in him; and though he inwardly had an 
averſion to them, he could however cover his diſgult with 
an ealy, ſimple, and unconſtrained air. With ſome he had 
all the graces and vivacity of the gayeſt youth, and witl 
others all the gravity of old age. In Sparta, he was la- 
borious, frugal, and auſtere; in Tonia, enjoyment, idleneſs, 
and pleaſure made up his whole life: In Thrace, 05 Was 
| | always 


(4) Plut. in, Alcib. p. 230. 
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icence of the Perſians in luxury and profuſion. 


reaſon he was afterwards excluded the throne, 


Sxcr. XI. Deſcription of Syracuſe. 


enter 1nto that detail, to give the reader a deſcri 
plan of the city of Syracuſe; in which he wil 


racuſans, mentioned in this ſiege. 
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avavs on horſeback or carouſing ; and when he reſided 
with Tiſſaphanes the ſatrap, he exceeded all the magni- 


[ 
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But he was not barely ſatisfied with gaining the eſteem 
of the Lacedæmonians. He inſinuated himſelf fo far 
into the affection of Timea, the wife of king Agis, that 

e had a ſon by her, who, in publick, went by the 
name of Leotychides; though his mother, in private, 
and among her women and temale friends, did not bluſh 
to call him Alcibiades ; ſo violent was her paſſion for that 
Athenian. Agis was informed of this intrigue, and 
therefore refuſed to own Leotychides for his ſon; for which 


* 


S the ſiege of Syracuſe is one of the moſt conſide- 
rable in the Grecian hiſtory ; the particular circum- 
ſtances.of which I thought proper to relate for that reaſon 
in order to give my readers an idea of the manner of be- 
ſieging by the ancients; I judged it neceſſary, before I 


tion and- 


alſo find 


the different fortifications, both of the Athenians and Sy- 


7 0 Syracuſe ſtood wn the eaſtern coaſt of Sicily. Its 
va 


extent, its advantageous ſituation, the conveniency 
of its double harbour, its fortifications built with the ut- 
moſt care and labour, and the multitude and wealth of its 


the ſun did not diſplay its beams. 
Vox. IV. 


(1) Cic. Verr, 6. n. 117—119. 


quam dies tam magna turbuleutaque 


inhabitants, made it one of the greateſt, the moſt beauti- 
ful, and moſt powerful among the Grecian cities. * We 
are told its air was ſo pure and ſerene, that there was no 
day in the year, how cloudy ſoever it might be, in which 


Ie 


| * Urbem Syracuſus elegerat, cu- tempeſtate fuerit, quin aliquo tem 
Jus hie ſitus atque hec natura eſſe pore ſolem ejus diei homines vide- 
loci celique dicitur, ut nullus un- rent, Cic. Verr. 7. u. 26. 
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(in) Tt was built by Archias the Corinthian, a year 
after Naxos and Megara had been founded on the ſame 


coaſt. | 
When the Athenians beſieged this city it was divided 
into three parts, viz. the-Ifland, Acradina and 'Tyche. 


% 


Thucydides mentions only theſe three diviſions. TWO 


more, viz. Neapolis and Epipolæ, were afterwards 
added. Sy | 


The 1SLAND, ſituated to the ſouth, was called 


NO (Naſos) ſignifying, in Greek, an iſland, but pro- 


nounced according to the Dorick dialect; and Ortygia. 
(1) It was 
in this iſland that the Syracuſans afterwards built the cita- 


It was Joined to the continent by a bridge. 


del, and the palace for their kings. This quarter or di- 
viſion of the city was of very great importance, becauſe it 
might render thoſe who pollefſed it, maſter of the two 
ports which ſurround it. It was for this reaſon the Ro- 
mans, when they took Syracuſe, would not ſuffer any 
Syracuſans to inhabit the iſland. 

(o) There was in this iſland a very famous ſpring, 
called Arethuſa. The ancients, or rather the poets, from 
reaſons which have not the leaſt ſhadow of probability, 
ſuppoſed that Alpheus, a river of Elis in Peloponneſus 
. rolled its waters either through or under the waves of the 
ſea, without ever mixing with them, as far as the ſpring 
or fountain of Arethuſa. It was this fiction gave occaſion 
to the following lines of Virgil. 


Extremum hunc, Arethuſa, mihi concede labo- 
Tcll— | 
Sic tibi, cum fluctus ſubterlabere Sicanos, 
Doris amara ſuam non intermiſceat undam. | 
De ViRG. Eclog. 10. 


Thy facred ſuccour, Arethuſa bring, 
To crown my labour: Tis the laſt I ſing. 


a6 A.M. 3295, Ant. J. C. 709. Strabo. I. vi. P. 269. 
Verr. 7. n. 97. 
c. 26. 


= BY 
(2) Cie. 
| (e) Strab. 1, vi. P. 270. Senec. Nat. Quæſt. l, ills 
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$9 may thy ſilver flreams beneath the tide, 


Unmix'd with briny eas ſecurely glide, 
DRvorx. 


ACHRADINA, ſituated entirely on the ſea- ſide towards 
the eaſt, was the moſt ſpacious, the moſt beautiful, and 
beſt fortified quarter of the city. | 

TYCHE, fo called from the temple of Fortune (Tuxy) 
which embelliſhed that part of the city, extended along 
Achradina weſtward from the north towards the ſouth, 
and was very well inhabited. It had a famous gate called 
Hexapylum, which led into the country, and was fituated. 
to the north of the city. 8 


5 EpiroLæ was a hill without the city, which it com- 
t manded. It was ſituated between Hexapylum and the- 
0 point of Euryelus, towards the north and weſt. It was ex- 
x ceedingly ſteep in ſeveral places, and for that reaſon of 
* very difficult acceſs. At the time of the ſiege in queſtion, 
it was not ſurrounded with walls; and the Syracuſans 
3 defended it with a body of troops, againſt the attacks of 
m the enemy. Euryelus was the paſs or entrance which 
ID led to Epipolæ. On the ſame hill of Epipolæ was a fort 
us called Labdalon, or Labdalum. | 
le It was not till long after (under Dionyſius the tyrant) 
* that Epipolæ was ſurrounded with walls, and incloſed 
on within the city, of which it formed a fiith part, but was 
thinly inhabited. A fourth diviſion had beea added be- 
tore, called NEAPOLLS, that is, the new city which co- 
)0- vered 'I'yche. 7 
(% The river Anapis ran at almoſt half a league dif. 
tance from the city. The ſpace between them was a 
| large and beautiful plain, terminated by two' fens or 
10. moors, the one called Syraco, whence the city was named, 
and the other Lyſimelia. This river emptied itſelf into 
the great harbour. Near its mouth, ſouthward, was a 
2 Kind of caſtle called Olympia, from the temple of Jupi- 
0 


ter Olympius ſtanding there, and in which were great 
iiches. It was five hundred paces from the city. 

2 Syracuſe 
() Plut, in Dionyſ. vit. p. 970. | 


* 
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Syracuſe had two harbours, very ncar one another, 
and ſeparated only by the iſle, vz. the great harbour, 
and the ſmall one, called otherwiſe Laccus. According 
to the * deſcription which the Roman orator gives of 
them, both were ſurrounded with buildings as parts of the 
.Cit 


The greateſt harbour was a little above 1 five thouſand 
paces or two leagues in circumference. It had a gulph 
called Daſcon. The entrance of this port was but five 
hundred paces wide. It was formed, on one ſide, by the 
nr of the iſland Ortygia; and on the other, by the 

ittle iſland and cape of Plemmyrium, which was com- 
manded by a fort or caſtle of the ſame name. _ 
Above Achradina was a third port, called the harbour 
of Trogilus. | 


SECT. XII. NiciAs, after ſome engagements beſieges 
Syracuſe. LAMACHUS is killed in a battle. The city 
is reduced to the greateſt extremities. | | 


EIGHTEENTH YEAR OF THE WAR. 


| ) A T the end of the ſummer news was brought Nici- 
| as that the Syracuſans, having reſumed courage, 
| intended to march againſt him. Already their cavalry 
advanced with an air of inſolence to attack him even in 
his camp; and aſked with a loud laugh, whether he was 
come into Sicily to ſettle in Catana. Theſe ſevere re- 
proaches rouſed him a little, fo that he reſolved to ſail for 
Syracuſe. The enterpriſe was bold and dangerous. 
Nicias could not, without running the utmoſt hazard, 
attempt to land in preſence of an enemy who waited for 
him with the greateſt reſolution; and would not fail to 
charge him the inſtant he ſhould offer to make a deſcent. 
; 5 „ | Nor 
(9) Thucyd. I. vi. p. 453—461. Plut. in Nic, p. 533, 534. Diod. 
& cxxxvil, cxxxvili. | 8 
+ Portus habet prope in ædificatione fadia in circumference, which is 
aſpectuque urbis incluſos. Cic. Verr. twice its real extent; 4 pl1in prof 


6. u. 117. that this paſſage of Strabo is cui. 


. 


+ According to Strada, it i4.cighty rupt. Cluver. p. 267. 
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them, and there fortified themſelves. The enemy, finding 
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Nor was it ſafer for him to march his troops by land, be- 
cauſe, as he had no cavalry, that of the Syracuſans, which 
was very numerous, upon the firſt advice they ſhould have 
of their march, would come to blows,. and overpower 


To cxtricate himſelf from this perplexity, and enable 
himſelf to ſeiſe without oppoſition upon an advantageous: 
olt, which a Syracuſan exile had diſcovered to him, 
Nice had recourſe to ſtratagem. He cauſed a falſe piece 
of news to be given to the enemy, viz. that by means ef 
a conſpiracy, whic!. was to take effect on a certain day, 
they might ſeiſe on his camp, and poſſeſs themſelves of 
all the arms and baggage. The Syracuſans, on this pro- 
miſe, marched towards Catana, and pitched their ca no 
near Leontium.. The moment the Athenians had advice 
of this, they embarked with all their troops and amm m- 
tion; and in the evening ſteered for Syracuſe. "They ar- 
rived by. day-break in the great harbour; landed near 
Olympia, in the place which had been pointed out to 


themſelves ſhamefully over-reached, returned immediately 
to Syracuſe ; and, in the greateſt rage, drew up in battle- 
array,. ſome days after, before the walls of the city, 
Nicias marched out of the trenches, and a battle was 
fought. Victory was a long time doubtful, but a very 
heavy ſhower of rain, accompanied with thunder and 
lightning, coming unexpectedly, the Syracuſans, wha, 
were unexperienced, and the greateſt part of them having 
never carried arms before, were frightened at the tempeſt, 
whilſt their enemies laughed at it, as the mere effect of 
the ſeaſon; and regarded nothing but the enemy, who 
were much more to be dreaded than the ſtorm. The 
Syracuſans, after making a long and vigorous reſiſtance, 
were forced to give way. The Athenians could not pur- 
ſue them far, becauſe 3 horſe, which was ſtill in a body 
and had not been defeated, covered their retreat. The 
Syracuſans retreated in good order into the city, after. 
having thrown a body of troops into the temple of Olym- 
pia to prevent its being plundered. 


D 3 This 


* 
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This temple ſtood pretty near the camp of the Athe. 
nians, who were very deſirous of taking it, becauſe it 
abounded with gold and ſilver offerings, which the piety 
of kings and nations had conſecrated. Nicias having de- 
layed ſending troops to ſeiſe it, loſt the opportunity, and 
gave the Syracuſans time to throw into it, as was before 
obſerved, a detachment to defend it. It was thought he 
did this on purpoſe, and out of reverence to the gods; 
becauſe, had the foldiers plundered this temple, the pub- 
lick would not have reaped any benefit by it, and him- 
{elf only had been accuſed of the fact ilege. 

After the battle, the Athenians, wio were not yet in 
a condition to attack Syracuſe, retired with their fleet to 
Naxos and Catana to winter there, with deſign to return 
in the beginning of the next ſpring, and Jay ſiege to the 
city. To do this they wanted money, proviſions, and 
particularly horſe, of which they were abſolutely deſtitute, 
The Athenians depended upon obtaining part of theſe 
ſuccours from the people of Sicily, whom they ſuppoſed 
would join them the inſtant they ſhould hear of their 
victory; and at the ſame time they ſent an expreſs 10 
Athens, to ſolicit the like aid. They alſo addreſſed the 
Carthaginians for their alliance ; and ſent deputies to 
ſome cities of Italy, ſituated on the coaſt of the Tuſcan 
lea, which had promiſed to aſſiſt them. 

The nee 
crates, who, of all their leaders, was moſt diſtinguiſhed 
for his valour, his judgement, and experience, repreſented 
to them, in order to raiſe their hopes, that they had not 
been wanting in courage but in conduct; that the ene- 
mies, though very brave, owed their victory to their 
good fortune rather than to their merit; that the havin 
a multitude of leaders, (they were fifteen in ee, 
from which confuſion and diſobedience are inſeparable, 
had done them prejudice ; that it would be abſolutely 
neceſſary for them to chooſe experienced generals, to keep 
the reſt in their duty; and exerciſe their forces continu- 
ally during the winter ſeaſon. This advice being fol- 
lowed, Hermocrates and two more were elected gene- 
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rals ; after which they ſent deputies to Corinth and La- 
cedæmon to renew the alliance, and at the ſame time to 
engage them to make a diverſion, in order to oblige, if 
potlible, the Athenians to recall their troops out of Sicily, 
or at leait to prevent their ſending a re-inforcement thi- 
ther. The fortifying of Syracuſe was the chief object of 
their care. Accordingly they took into the city, by a 
wall, all the tract of land towards Epipolæ, from the 
northern extremity of T yche, deſcending weſtward to- 
_ wards the quarter or diviſion of the city called afterwards 
Neapolis, in order to remove the enemy to a greater diſ- 
tance, and to give them more trouble in making their 
contravallation, by obliging them to give a larger extent 
to it. This part, in all probability, had been neglected, 
becauſe it ſeemed to be ſufficiently defended by its rugged 
and ſteep ſituation. They alſo garriſoned Megara and 
Olympia, and drove ſtakes into all thoſe parts of the ſea- 
ſhore, where the enemy might eaſily make a deſcent, 
Hearing afterwards that the Athenians were at Naxos, 
they went and burnt the camp of Catana, and retired, - 
after laying waſte the country adjacent to it. Et 
(r) The ambaſſadors of Syracuſe, being arrived among 
the Corinthians, aſked ſuccour of them as having been 
their founders, which was immediately granted; and at 
the ſame time they ſent an embaſſy to the Lacedæmoni- 
ans, to invite them to declare in their favour. Alcibiades 
enforced their demand with all his credit and eloquence, 
which his reſentment againſt Athens inflamed prodigi- 
ouſly. He adviſed and exhorted the Lacedæmonians to 
appoint Gylippus their general, and ſend him. into Sicily; 
and at the ſame time to invade the Athenians, in order 
to make a powerful diverſion. In the third place, he 
counſelled them to fortify Decelia in Attica, which quite 
completed the ruin of the city of Athens, it not bein 
able ever to recover that blow: for by this fort, the La- 
cedæmonians made themſelves matters of the country, by 
which the Athenians were deprived of their ſilver mines 
| D-4: | of 
(r) Thucyd, I. vi. p. 471—482. Plut.. in Alcib, p. 203. In Nic. 
p. 534, 535. Diod. I. xill- p. 138. 
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of Laurium, and of the revenues of their lands; nor 


could they be ſuccoured by their neighbours, Decelia be- 


coming the aſylum of all the malcontents and partizans 


of Sparta. | 

Nicias had received ſome ſuccours from Athens. It 
conſiſted of two hundred and fifty horſemen, whom the 
Athenians ſuppoſed would be furniſhed with horſes in 
Sicily (the troops bringing only the furniture) and of 
thirty horſe archers, with three hundred talents, that is, 
three hundred thouſand French crowns *, Nicias now 
began to prepare for action. He was accuſed of often 
letting {hp opportunities, by his loſing time in delibe- 
rating, arguing, and concerting meaſures; however, 


when once he entered upon action, he was as bold and 


vigorous in executing, as he before had been flow and 

timorous in undertaking, as he ſhowed on. the preſent 

occaſion. : e 
The Syracuſans hearing that the Athenians had a re- 


inforcement of cavalry, and would ſoon march and lay 


ſiege to their city; and knowing they could not poſſibly 


approach it, or make a contravallation, unleſs they ſhould | 


poſſeſs themſelves of the hill of Epipolæ which com- 
manded Syracuſe, they reſolved to guard the avenue to it, 
which was the only paſs by which the enemy could get 
up to it, every other part being rugged and inacceſſible, 
Marching therefore down into the meadow or plain, 
| bordered by the river Anapis, and reviewing their troops 
there, they appointed ſeven hundred foot, under the com- 
mand of Diomilus, to guard that important poſt; and 
commanded them to repair to it, at the firſt ſignal which 
tee be given for that purpoſe. But Nicias conducted 
us deſign with ſo much prudence, expedition, and ſe- 
crecy, that they had not time to do this. He ſailed from 
Catana with all his fleet, without the enemy's having the 
leaſt ſuſpicion of his deſign. Being arrived at the port 


; : of Trogilus near Leontium, which is but a quarter of 
a league (ſix or ſeven furlongs) from Epipolæ, he put his 


land-ſorces on ſhore, after which he retired with his fleet 
* About 67,000), ferling. | 
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to Thapſus, a ſmall peninſula of Syracuſe, the enterance 
to which he ſhut up with a ſtaccado. 

The land- forces marched with the utmoſt expedition 
to ſeiſe on Epipolz, by the paſs of Euryelus, before the 
enemy, who were in the plains of Anapis at above a 
league's diſtance, had the leaſt notice of their arrival. 
At the firſt. news of this, the ſeven hundred ſoldiers, 
under the command of Diomilus, advanced forward in 
confuſion, but were eaſily defeated ; and three hundred 
of them with their leader, left dead in the field. The 
Athenians, after ſetting up a trophy, built a fort in Lab- 
dalton, on the ſummit of Epipolæ; in order to ſecure their 
baggage and moſt valuable effects in. it, whenever they 
ſhould be forced to fight, or work at the contravalla- 
ton. pe | 
Soon after, the inhabitants of Egeſta ſent. the Atheni- 
ans three hundred horſe, to which ſome of their Sicilian 
allies added a hundred more, that with the two hundred 
and fifty ſent before by the Athenians, and who had fur- 
niſhed themſelves with horſes in Sicily, made a body of 
ſix hundred and fifty horſe. | 3 

The plan laid down by Nicias, in order for: taking 
Syracuſe, was, to ſurround all the city on the land- ſide 
with a ſtrong contravallation, in order to cut off all com- 
munication with the place from without, in hopes no 
doubt that his fleet would afterwards enable him to pre- 
vent the Syracuſans from receiving any ſuccours or pro- 
viſions by ſea. | 5 . IN 

Having left a garriſon in Labdalon, he came down 
from the hill, advanced towards the northern extremity 
of Tyche, and halting there, he employed the whole 
army in throwing up a line of contravallation, to ſhut up 
their city northward from Tyche as far as Trogilus, 
lituate on the ſca-ſide. This work was carried on with 
ſuch a rapidity, as: terrified the Syracuſans. They thought 
it abſolutely neceſſary to prevent the carrying on of this 
work, and accordingly made ſome ſallies and attacks, 
but always with diſadvantage, and even their cavalry was 
routed, The day after the action, the contravallation 

1 5 (north ward) 
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(northward) was continued by part of the army, during 
which the reſt carried ſtones and other materials towards 
'Trogilus, in order to finith it. | 
The befieged, by the advice of Hermocrates, thought 
it advileable not to venture a ſecond battle with the Athe- 
nians; and only endeavoured to put a ſtop to their works, 
at leaſt to render them uſeleſs, by running a line to cut 


that carried on by the Athenians. They imagined that 


ey thould be ſuffered to complete their wall, it 
would be impoſſible for the Athenians to make any far. 
ther progreſs in their work: or that, ſhould they endea- 
vour to prevent it, it would ſuffice for the Syracuſans to 
oppole them with a part of their forces, after having ſhut 
up {uch avenues as were molt acceſſible with ſtrong pali- 
fades: and that the Athenians, on the contrary, would 
be obliged to fend for all their forces, and entirely aban- 
don their works. | 


Accordingly they came out'of their city, and working 


with inexpreſlible ardour, they began to raiſe a wall; 
and in order to carry it on with leſs moleſtation, they co- 
vercd it with ſtrong paliſades, and flanked it with wooden 
towers, at proper diſtances, to defend it. The Athenians 
ſuffered the Syracuſans to carry on their works undil- 
. turbed, becauſe, had they marched only part of ther 
troops againſt them, they would have been too weak; 
and if they had brought them all, they then muſt have 
been obliged to diſcontinue their works, which they were 
Tefolved not to do. The work being completed, the Sy- 
racuſans left a body of troops to defend the paliſade and 
guard the, wall, and then returned into the cit. 
In the mean time the Athenians cut off the canals by 
which water was conveyed into the city ; and obſerving 
the Syracuſan ſoldiers, who had been left to guard the 
wall, very negligent in. their duty; ſome returning at 
no0n either into the city or their tents, and the reſt not 
keeping a proper guard; they detached three hundred 
choſen ſoldiers, and forme light infantry to attack this 
poſt ; during which” the reſt of the army marched to- 
vards the city, to prevent any ſuccours from coming. ou 
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of it. Accordingly, the three hundred ſoldiers having 
forced the paliſade, purſued thoſe who guarded it as far 
as that part of the city wall which covered Temenos, 
were pouring in indiſcriminately with them, they were 
repulſed by the inhabitants with loſs. 'The whole army 
afterwards demoliſhed the wall, and pulled up the pali- 
ſades of the intrenchment, and carried them off. | 
After this ſucceſs, whereby the Athenians were maſ- 
ters of the northern parts, they began the very next day, 
a ſtill more important work, and which would- quite 
hniſh their encloſure of the city; v!z. to carry a wall 
from the hills of Epipolæ, weſtward, through the plain 
and the fens as far as the great harbour. To prevent 
this, the beſieged beginning the ſame kind of work as 
they had carried on on the other fide, ran a trench, 
lined with paliſades, from the city through the fens, to 
prevent the Athenians from carrying their contravalla- 
tions as far as the fea. But the latter, after finiſhing the 
firſt part of the wall on the hills of Epipolz; reſolved to 
K this new work. For this purpoſe, they ordered 
their fleet to ſail from Thapſus to the great harbour of Sy- 
racuſe, it having continued in that road hitherto ; and the . 
beſieged had always the ſea open to them, by which the 


ſus by land. The Athenians came down therefore from 
Epipolz into the plain before day-break' ; when throw- 
ing planks and beams into that part where the fen was 
only {limy and more firm than in other places, they im- 
mediately carried the greateſt part of the foſle lined with 
paliſades, and then the reſt, after having beaten the Syra- 
cuſans, who gave way and retired ; ſuch as were on the 
right, towards the city, and the reſt towards the river. 
Three hundred choſen Athenians having attempted to 
cut off the paſſage of the latter, flew towards the bridge; 
but the enemy's cavalry, the greateſt part of which were 
drawn up in battle, repulſed them; and afterwards 
charged the right wing of the Athenians, and put the firſt 
battalions into diſorder. Lamachus perceiving this from 
the left wing, where he . ran thither with 

e | the 
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the Argives and forme archers ; but having paſſed a trench 
and being abandoned by his ſoldiers, he was killed with 
five or ſix who followed him. The enemy immediately 
paſſed the river, and ſeeing the reſt of the army come up, 
they retired. | | 


At the ſame time their right wing which had returned | 


towards the city, reſumed courage from this ſucceſs, and 
drew up in order of battle before the Athenians ; after 
having detached ſome troops to attack the fort on the hills 
of Epipolæ, which ſerved as a magazine to the enemy, 
and was thought to be unguarded. They forced an in- 
trenchment that covered the fort, but Nicias ſaved it. 
He was ſick in this fort, and at that time in his bed, with 
only his domeſticks about him. Animated by the dan- 
ger and the preſence of the enemy, he ſtruggles with his 
indiſpoſition, riſes up, and commands his ſervants to ſet 
fire immediately to all the timber, lying between the in- 
trenchment and the fort for the military engines, and to 
the engines themſelves. This unexpected conflagration 
ſtopped: the Syracuſans, ſaved Nicias, the fort, and all 
the rich effects of the Athenians, who made haſte to the 
relief of that general. At the ſame time, the fleet was 
ſeen ſailing into the great harbour, according to the orders 
given for that purpoſe. The Syracuſans, having per- 
_ ceived this from the hill, and fearing they ſhould be at- 
tacked from behind, and over-powered by the land- 
forces, they retired, and returned to the city with all 


their forces; now no wr expecting, after having loſt 


their foſſé lined with paliſades, that it would be poſſible 
for them to prevent the enemy from carrying on their 
contravallation as far as the ſea. . 

In the mean time the Athenians, who had contented 
themſelves with building a ſingle wall on the hills of 
Epipolæ, and through ſuch places as were craggy and of 
difficult acceſs,” being come down into the plain, began to 
build, at the foot of the hills, a double wall intending 
to carry it as far as the ſea ; v!2. a wall of contravalla- 
tion againſt the beſieged, and another of circumvallation 
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againſt thoſe Syracuſan troops which were out of the 
city, and ſuch allies as might come to its aid. 1 | 

From thenceforth Nicias, who was now ſole general, 
conceived great hopes ; for ſeveral cities of Sicily, which 
hitherto had not declared tor either ſide, came and joined 


him; and there arrived from all quarters, veſſels laden 


with proviſions for the army, all parties being eager to 
go over to him, becauſe he had acquired the ſuperiority, 
and been exceedingly ſucceſsful in all his undertakings. 
The Syracuſans, ſeeing themſelves blocked up both by 
ſca and land, and loſing all hopes of being able to defend 
their _ any longer, already propoſed an accommoda- 
tion. Gylippus, who was coming from Lacedzmon to 
their aſſiſtance, having heard, in his pallage, the extre- 
mity to which they were reduced, and looking upon the 
whole iſland as loſt, failed forward nevertheleſs ; not in 
the view of defending Sicily, but only to preſerve to the 
nations of Italy, ſach cities as were ſubject to them in 
that iſland, if it were not too late, and if this could be 
done. For fame had declared, in all places, that the 


Althenians had already poſſeſſed themſelves of the whole 


iſland; and were headed by a general whoſe wiſdom and 
good fortune rendered him invincible. Nicias himlelf, 


now (contrary to his natural diſpoſition) — tn his 


own ſtrength, and elate from his ſucceſs ; perſuaded alſo 
by the ſecret advices which were brought him daily from 


. Syracuſe, and the meſſengers. who were ſent to him; that 


the city would immediately capitulate ; did not regard 
Gylippus's approach, and in conſequence took no pre- 
cautions to prevent his landing, eſpecially, when he heard 
that he brought but very few veilels; terming him a 
trifling pyrate, not worthy, in any manner, his notice. 
But a general ought to be extremely careſul not to abate 
his cares and vigilance upon account of ſucceſs, becauſe 
the leaſt negligence may ruin every thing. Had Nicias 
ſent the ſmalleſt detachment to oppoſe Grlippr's land- 
ing, he would have taken Syracuſe, and the whole affair 
had been endeds | | 5 
1 „„ | SECT. 
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Sxor. XIII. The Syracuſans reſolve to capitulate, but 
GYLIPPUsS's arrival changes the face of affairs, 
Nicias ig forced by his colleagues to engage in d ſeq- 


fight, and is overcome. His land forces are alſo 


defeated 0 


NINETEENTH YEAR OF THE WAR. 
(s) J HE fortifications of the Athenians were now 


almoſt completed ; and they had drawn a dou- 
ble wall, near half a league in length, along the plain and 
the fens towards the great port and had almoſt reached it. 
There now remained, on the ſide towards Trogilus, only 
a ſmall part of the wall to be finiſhed. The Syracuſans 
were therefore on the brink of ruin, and had no hopes 
left, as they were no longer able to defend themſelves, 
and did not expect any ſuccours. For this reaſon they 
reſolved to ſurrender. Accordingly a council was held to 


ſettle articles of capitulation, in order to preſent them to 


Nicias ; and ſeveral were of opinion, that it would be 
proper to capitulate ſoon, before the city ſhould be en- 
.tirely inveſted. | 1 

It was at that very inſtant, and in the moſt critical junc- 
ture, that an officer, Gongyles by name, arrived from 
Corinth on board a ſhip with three benches of oars. At 
his arrival all the citizens flocked round him. He in- 
formed them, that Gylippus would be with them imme- 


diately, and was followed by a great many other gallies, 


which came ta their aid. The Syracuſans aſtoniſhed, or 
rather ſtupified, as it were, with this news, could ſcarce 
believe what they heard. Whilſt they were thus fluctu- 
ating and in doubt, a courier arrived from Gylippus to in- 
form them of his approach, and order them to march out 
all their troops to meet him. He himſelf, after -having 
taken a“ fort in his way, marched in battle array direct 
for Epipolæ; and aſcending by Euryelus, as the pro 
| 3 N h J 
(e) A. M. 3801. Ant. I. C. 413. Thucyd. I. vii. p. — 
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had done, he prepared to attack them from without, whilſt 
the Syracuſans ſhould charge them, on their fide, with the 
forces of Syracuſe and his. The Athenians, exceedingly 
ſurpriſed by his arrival, drew up haſtily, and without order 
under the walls. With regard to himſelf, laying down 
his arms when he approached, he ſent word by a herald, 
that he would allow the Athenians five days to leave Sici- 
ly. Nicias did not condeſcend to make the leaſt anſwer 
to this propoſal ; and ſome of his ſoldiers burſting out a 
laughing, aſked the herald, JYhether the preſence of a La- 
cedemonman privateer, and a trifling wand, could make any 
change in the preſent ſiate of the city? Both ſides therefore 
prepared tor battle. 5 | ö 
ylippus ſtormed the fort of Labdalon, and cut to 
pieces all who were found in it. The ſame day an Athe- 
nian galley was taken, as it ſailed into the harbour. The 
beſieged afterwards drew a wall from the city, towards 
Epipolæ, in order to cut (about the extremity of it) the 
ſingle wall of the Athenians; and to deprive them of all 
communication with the troops, poſted in the entrench- 
ments which ſurrounded the city on the north {ide towards 
Tyche and Trogilus. The Athenians after having finiſh- 
ed the wall, which extended as far as the ſea towards the 
great harbour, were returned to the hills. Gylippus per- 
ceiving, in the ſingle wall which the Athenians had built 
on the hiils of Epipolz, a part that was weaker and lower 
than the reſt,” marched in the night with his troops; but 
being diſcovered by the Athenians, who were encamped 
without, he was forced to retire, upon ſeeing them advance 
directly towards him. They ralled the wall higher, and 
themſelves undertook the guard of it; after having fixed 
their allies in the ſeveral poſts of the remainder of the in- 
trenchments. | 3 | 
Nicias, on the other ſide thought proper to fortify the 
Cape of Plemmyrium, which by its running into the ſea, 
ſtraitened the mouth of the great harbour; and his deſign 
thereby was, to procure proviſions, and. all other thin 
he might want, the more eaſily ; becauſe the Athenians, 
by polleſling themſelves of that poſt, drew near the little 
1 Port 
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off with loſs, and the Athenians ſet up a trophy. Gylip- 
pus, to re-animate his ſoldiers by doing them juſtice had 


— — — — Pe =: — 2 3 * "Br 


miſed foon to give them an - opportunity of recovering 


port, wherein lay the chief naval forces of the Syracuſans, them, 
and were the better able to obſerve the various motions of thy o 
it; and that beſides, by having the ſea open, they would thougl 
not be forced to have all their proviſions from the bottom hower 
of the great harbour; as they muſt have been, ſhould the my fre 
enemy by ſeiſing on the mouth of it, oblige them to keep to whi 
cloſe in the harbour, in. the. manner they then did. For this w. 


Nicias, from the arrival of Gylippus, had no. hopes left march 


but from the ſide next the. fea. Sending therefore his his tro 
fleet and part of his troops thither, he built three forts, on bot 
by which the {hips were enabled to lie at anchor; he alſo to exte 
| ſecured there a great part of the baggage and ammunition. wing \ 
It was then that the troops on board the flect ſuffered very feated 
much; for, as they were obliged to go a great way to experic 
fetch wood and water, they were ſurrounded by the ene- produc 
my's horſe, the third part of which were. poſted at arms, t 
Olympia, to prevent the garriſon of Plemmyrium from ing his 
ſallying, and were maſters of the field. Advice being them q 
brought to Nicias, that the Corinthian fleet was advancing carried 
he ſent twenty gallies againſt it; ordered them to obſerve Atheni 


the enemy towards Locris, Regium, and the reſt of the eyer ab 
avenues of Sicily. | . e (t) K 
In the mean time Gylippus, employing thoſe very Corint. 


ſtones which the Athenians had got together for their ule, Atheni 
went on with the wall which the Syracuſans had begun marchi 
to carry through Epipolæ; and drew up daily in battle- took a 
array before it, as did the Athenians. When he ſaw it Laceda 
was a proper time for engaging, he began the battle in the Gylipp 
ſpot lying between the two walls. The narrownels of ſolicit t 


it having rendered his cavalry and archers uſeleſs, he came part of 


icias, 
Increaſe 


the courage to reproach himſelf for the Ill ſuccels they had expreſſe 
met with; and to declare publickly, that he, not they, lituatio! 
had occaſioned the late defeat; becauſe he had made them ſtrongeſ 
fight in too narrow a ſpot of ground. However, he pro- a clear 


both their honour and his; and accordingly, the very next (t) Th 


day, he led them againit the enemy, after having exhorted Mil, P. 13 


them, 
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them, in the ſtrongeſt terms, to behave in a manner wor- 
thy of their ancient glory. Nicias perceiving, that 


though he ſhould not deſire to come to a battle, it would 


however be abſolutely neceſſary for him to prevent the ene- 


my from extending their line beyond the contravallation, 


to which they were already very near; (becauſe otherwiſe 
this would be granting them a certain victory) he therefore 
marched againſt the Syracuſans. Gylippus brought up 
his troops beyond that place, where the walls terminated 
on both ſides, in order that he might leave the more room 
to extend his battle ; when charging the enemy's left 
wing with his horſe, he put it to flight, and ſoon after de- 
feated the right. We have here an inſtance of what the 
experience and abilities of a great captain are capable of 
producing : For Gylippus, with the ſame men, the ſame 


arms, the ſame horſes, and the ſame ground, by only chang- 


ing his order of battle, defeated the Athenians, and beat 


* 


\ 


them quite to their camp. The following night, the victors 


carried on their wall beyond the contravallation of the 


Athenians, and thereby deprived them of all hopes of being. 


ever able to ſurround them. 


(t) After this ſucceſs, the Syracuſans, to whoſe aid the 


Corinthian fleet was arrived unperceived by that of the 


Athenians, reſumed courage, armed ſeveral gallies, and 
marching into the plains with their cavalry and other forces 
took a great number of priſoners. They ſent deputies to 
Lacedæmonia and Corinth, to deſire a re- inforcement; 
Gylippus went in perſon to all' the cities of Sicily to 
ſolicit them to jon him; and brought over the greateſt 
©, of them who accordingly ſent him powerful ſuccours. 
icias, finding his troops leſſen, and thoſe of the enemy 
Increaſe 9 to be diſcouraged; and not only ſent 
expreſſes to the Athenians, to acquaint them with the 
ſituation of affairs, but likewiſe wrote to them in the 
ſtrongeſt terms. I repeat his whole letter, both as it gives 
a clear and exact account of the ſtate of things at that time 
LEY in 

(e) Thueyd, 1, vii. p. 499—494. © Plut. in Nic. p. 535. Diod. l. 
Mil, p. 139, 
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in Syracuſe, and may ſerve as a model for ſuch kind of 
relations. 5 | | 

« Athenians: I have already informed you, by ſeve- 
ral expreſſes, of what paſſed here: But it is neceſſary 
you ſhould know the preſent ſituation of affairs, that 
you may reſolve accordingly. After we had been 
victorious in feveral engagements, and almoſt completed 
our contravallation, Gylippus arrived in Syracuſe with 
a body of Lacedz:monian and Sicilian troops; and, 
«© having been defeated the firſt time, he was victorious 
the ſecond, by means of his cavalry and archers. We 
are in conſequence ſhut up in our intrenchments, with- 
cout daring to make any attempt, or complete our works, 


40 
46 
'«c 
40 
466 


„through the ſuperiority of the enemy's forces; for part 


of our ſoldiers are employed in guarding our forts, and 
« conſequently we have not an opportunity of employing 
all our forces in battle. Beſides, as the Syracuſans 
« have cut our lines, by a wall, in that part where th 
«« were not complete, it will no longer be poſſible for us 
« to inveſt the city, unleſs we ſhould force their intrench- 
« ments; ſo that inſtead of beſieging, we ourſelves 
« are beſieged and dare not ſtir out for fear of their 
« eee | 

Not contented with theſe advantages, they ard 
« bringing new ſuccours from Peloponneſus, and have 
« ſent Gylippus to force all the neutral cities of Sicily to 
« declare for them; and the reſt to furniſh them with 
% men and ſhips to attack us both by ſea and land. | 
„ ſay by fea, which though very ſurpriſing, is how- 
« ever but too true. For our fleet, which before was 
t conſiderable, from the good condition of the gallies and 
« mariners, is now very deficient in thoſe very circumſtan- 
0 ces, and prodigiouſly weakened. 

ur gallies leak every where; becauſe we cannot 
« draw them on ſhore to carcen them, for fear, leſt thok 
of the enemy, which are more numerous, and in better 
« condition than ours, ſhould attack us on a ſudden, 
& which they ſeem to threaten every moment. Belides, 
« we are under a neceſſity of ſending many backwards 
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and forwards to guard the convoys which we are forced 
to fetch from a great diſtance, and bring along in ſight 
of the enemy; ſo that ſhould we be ever fo lit- 
tle negligent in this point, our army would be 
4 ſtarved⸗- 6 8 | | 

« With regard to the ſhips crews, they decreaſe ſen- 
ſibly every day; for as great numbers of them diſperſe 
to maraud, or to fetch wood and water, they are often 
cut to pieces by the enemy's horſe. Our ſlaves, al- 
lured by the neighbourhood of the enemy's camp, de- 
ſert very faſt to it The foreigners, which were forced 
into the ſervice, diminiſh daily; and ſuch as have 
been raiſed with money, who came for plunder rather 
„than fighting, ee themſelves baulked, go over to 
« the enemy, who are ſo near us, or elſe hide themſelves 
in Sicily which they may eaſily do in ſo large an iſland. 
A great number of citizens, though long uſed to, and 
well killed in working of ſhips, by bribing the captains 
put others in their room, who are wholly unexpe- 
« rienced, and incapable of ſerving, and by that means 
have quite ſubverted all diſcipline. I am now writing 
to men perfectly well verſed in naval affairs; and who 
are very ſenſible, that, when order is neglected, every 
thing grows worle and worle, and a fleet muſt inevitably 
« be ruined. | 

But the moſt unhappy circumſtance is, that though 
I am generaliſſimo, I cannot put a ſtop to theſe diſor- 
e ders. For (Athenians) you are very ſenſible that ſuch 
is your diſpoſition, that you do not eaſily brook re- 
ſtraint; beſides I do not know where to furniſh myſelf 


« quarters. It is not in the power of our Sicilian al- 
lies to aid us; and ſhould the cities of Italy, from 
whence we have our proviſions (hearing the extremity 
to which we are reduced, and your. not taking the leaſt 
care to ſend us any ſuccour) join the Syracuſans, we are 
« undone ;z and the enemy will have no occaſion to fight 
10 us, | i ; XA | 


% I could 


with ſeamen, whilſt the enemy get numbers from all 
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© I could write of things which would be more agree: 
able, but of none that could be more advantageous to 
you, nor which could give you a more juſt idea of the 


10 
40 


ſubjects on which you are to deliberate. 1 am ſenſible 


that you love to have ſuch advices only ſent you as are 
«4 pleafing; but then I know, on the other ſide, that when 
«« affairs turn out otherwiſe than you expected and hoped 
for, you accuſe thoſe who deceived you; which induced 
* me to give you a fincere and genuine account of things, 
« without concealing a {ſingle circumitance. By the 
way I am to inform you, that no complaints can be 
« juſtly made either againſt the officers or common ſol- 
« diers, both having done their duty very well. 


"8s 


% 


« But now that the Sicilians join all their force 
«« againſt us,, and expect a new army from Peloponnefus; 
*« you may lay this down as the foundation for your 
«« deliberations, that our preſent troops are not ſufficient; 

© and, therefore, we either muſt be recalled, or elſe a 
land and naval force, equal to the firſt, muſt be ſent 
„ us, with money in e Wr You mult alſo think 
« of appointing a perſon to fucceed me; it being 1mpol- 
« ſible for me, through my nephritick diſorder, to ſuſtain 
« any longer the weight of the command. I imagine 
« that I deſerve this favour at your hands on account 
« of the ſervice I have done you, in the ſeveral commands 
% conferred upon me, ſo long as my health would permit 
« me to act. | | | | 
„Jo conclude; whatever refolution you may. come 
« to, the requeſt I have to make, is, that you would ex- 
« ecute it ſpeedily, and in the very beginning of the 
« ſpring. The ſuccours which our enemies meet with 
in Sicily are all ready; but. thoſe which they expect 
from Peloponneſus may be longer in coming. How: 
« ever, fix this in your minds, that if you do not exe 
« yourſelves, the Lacedæmonians will. not fail, as 
« they. have already done, to be beforehand. with 


cc 


m 


ou.“ | 
The Athenians were ſtrongly affected with this letter 
which made as great an impreſſion on them as Nicias ex- 


peed. 
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e pected. However, they did not think proper to appoint 
to him a ſucceſſor; and only nominated two officers who 
he were under him, viz. Menander and Euthydemus, to 
ble Wl affiſt him till other generals ſhould be ſent. Eurymedon 
are Wl and Demoſthenes were choſen to ſucceed Lamachus and 
nen Alcibiades. "The former ſet out immediately with ten 
ped Wl gallies, and ſome money *, about the winter ſolſtice, to 


ced Wl aſſure Nicias that a ſpeedy ſuccour ſhould be ſent him; 
2s, WM during which the latter was raifing troops and contributions 
the in order to ſet ſail early in the ſpring. . - | 

1 be (u) The Lacedzmonians, on the other ſide, being ſup- 
lol. ported by the Corinthians, were very induſtrious in pre- 


paring re-inforcements to ſend into Sicily, and to enter 
Attica, in order to to keep the Athenian fleet from ſailing 


ſus; to that iſland. - Accordingly they entered Attica early, un- 
your WW der the command of king Agis ; and after having laid 
cnt; Wl waſte the country, they fortified Decelia; having divided 
ſea Wl the work among all the forces, to make the greater diſ- 
ſent Wl patch. This poſt is about a hundred and twenty furlongs 
hink Wl from Athens, that is, about ſix French leagues, and the 
5 ſame. diſtance from Bœotia. Alcibiades was perpetually 

ain Wl ſoliciting the Lacedzmonians ; and could not be eaſy, 
agine Wi till he had prevailed with them to begin that work. This 
:ount WM annoyed the Athenians moſt of all: For hitherto the 


enemy, retiring after they had laid waſte the Athenian 


come Wl leſt in it was continually making incurſions, and alarming 


d cx- i the Athenians, Athens being now become a kind of fron- 


f the BW tier town: for, in the day-time, a guard was mounted at 
with all the gates; and in the night, all the citizens were either 
xpet Wl 0n the walls, or under arms. Such veſſels as brought 
How- WE proviſions from the iſland of Euboea, and which before 


exert Wl had a much ſhorter paſſage by Decelia, were forced to go 


il, * round about, in order to double the cape of Sunium ; 
with Wl dy which means proviſions, as well as goods imported, 


; lettet 


as ex- 
0 C Qed 


of 


$02—504, Diod. I. xiii. P. 140. * *. 120 talents. 


territories, the latter were unmoleſted all the reſt of the 
year; but from the fortifying of Decelia, the garriſon _ 


grew much dearex. To heighten the calamity, upwards | 


(u) A. M. 3591. Ant. J. C. 413. Thucyd. I. vii. p. 494—496, and | 
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of twenty thouſand ſlaves, the greateſt part of whom were 
artificers, went over to the enemy, to fly from the extreme 
miſery with which the city was afflicted. The cattle of 
all kinds died. Moſt of the horſes were lamed, being 
continually upon guard, or upon parties. Every thing being 
laid waſte in this manner, and the Athenians enjoying no 
longer the revenues which aroſe from the produce of their 
lands, there was a prodigious ſcarcity of money; ſo that 
they were forced to take the twentieth part of all the im- 

ports, to ſupply their uſual ſubſidies | 5 

(x) In the mean time Gylippus, who had made the 
tour of Sicily, returned with as many men as he could 
raiſe in the whole iſland ; and prevailed with the Syracu- 
ſans to fit out the ſtrongeſt fleet in their power, and to 
hazard a battle at ſea, upon the preſumption that the ſuc- 
' ceſs would anſwer the greatneſs of the enterpriſe. This 
advice was ſtrongly enforced by Hermocrates, who ex- 
horted the Syracuſans not to abandon to their enemies 
the empire of the ſeas. He obſerved, that the Athenians 
themſelves had not received it from their anceſtors, nor 


been alway poſſeſſed of it: That the Perſian war had in 


a manner forced them into the knowledge of naval al- 
fairs, notwithitanding two great obſtacles, their diſpoſi- 
tion, and the ſituation of their city, which ſtood at a con- 
ſiderable diſtance from the ſea; That they had made 
themſelves formidable to other nations, not ſo much by 
their real ſtrength, as by their courage and intrepidity, 
That they ought to copy them; and ſince they had to do 
with encmies who were ſo enterpriſing, it was fit they 
hould be equally daring. | Fo 

This We- _ ad, and accordingly a large fleet 
wasequipped. Gylippus led out all his land forces in the 
night-time, to attack the forts of Plemmyrium. Thirty- 
five gallies of Syracuſe which were in the great harbour, 
and forty-five in the leſſer, where was an arſenal for 


ſhips, were ordered to advance towards Plemmyrium, to 


amaze the Athenians, who would ſee themſelves attacked 
both by ſea and land at the ſame time. The Athenians, 

| „ 
(x) Thucyd. 
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I. vii. p. 497500. Plut. in Niè. p. 53 6. Diod, p. 140. 
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at this news, went on board alſo; and with twenty-five 


2 ſhips, ſailed to fight the thirty-five Syracuſan veſſels 
of chich were failing out againſt them from the great har- 
ns bour ; and |. tang thirty-five more to the forty-five of 
i the enemy, which were come out of the little port. A 
> ſharp engagement was fought at the mouth of the great 
eir Macbour ; one party endeavouring to force their way into 
at it, and the other to keep them out. . 
. Thoſe who defended the forts of Plemmyrium, having 
flocked to the ſhore to view the battle, Gylippus attacked 
the Ide forts unexpectedly by day-break ; and having carried 
ud {We greateſt of them by ſtorm, the ſoldiers who defended 
cu. fle other two were fo terrified, that they abandoned them 
to Dina moment. After this advantage the Syracuſans ſuſ- 
uc. {ined a conſiderable loſs; for ſuch of their veſſels as 
"his Wought at the entrance of the harbour (after having forced 
ox. e Athenians) bulged furiouſly one againſt the other as 
Yves Ney entered it in diſorder ; and by this means ſhifted the 
ng Nictory to their enemies, who were not contented with 
n urſuing, but alſo gave chace to thoſe who were victo- 
1 in Nous in the great harbour. Eleven Syracuſan gallies 
al. ere funk, and great number of the ſailors in them killed. 


oli. hree were taken; but the Athenians likewiſe loſt three, 
on- id after towing off thoſe of the enemy, they raiſed a 
ade rophy in a little iſland lying before Plemmyrium, and 
n by tired to the center of their camp. 
lty, The * alſo raiſed three trophies for their 
aking of the three forts; and after raling one of the 
they maller, they repaired the fortifications of the other two, 
nd put garriſons into them. Several Athenians had been 
ther Killed or made priſoners there; and great ſums of 
oney were taken, the property of the publick, as well 
of merchants and captains of gallies, beſides a large 
antity of ammunition; this being a kind of magazine 


L for ir the whole army. They likewiſe loſt the ſtores and 
= s of forty gallies, with three ſhips that lay in the 


ock. But a more conſiderable circumſtance was, Gy- 
ppus thereby prevented Nicias from getting proviſions 
d ammunition ſo eaſily ; for, whilſt the latter was yet 


. 
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with their tower had beer 
level with the ſurface of the water, in order to ſtrand 


Nic. p. 536. Diod. p. 140, 141, 


fed of Plemmyrium, they procured theſe ſecurely and 
Ape herons: 1 their being diſpoſſeſſed of 
it, it was equally difficult and hazardous, becauſe they 
could not bring in any thing without fighting; the ene- 
my lying at anchor juſt off their fort. Thus the Athe- 
nians could have no proviſions but from the point of their 
ſwords; which diſpirited the ſoldiers very much, and 
threw the whole army into a great conſternation. 5 

(5) There afterwards was a little ſkirmith in defending 


a ſtaccado which the inhabitants had made in the fea, at 


the entrance of the old harbour, to ſecure the ſhipping, 


The Athenians having raiſed towers and parapets on 3 


3 ſhip, made it advance as near as poſſible to the flac. 


cado, in order that it might ſerve as a bulwark to ſome 


ſhips which carried military engines, with which they 
drew up ſtakes by the help of pullies and ropes, exclu- 
ſive of thoſe which the divers ſawed in two; the beſiegers 
defending themſelves with their harbour, and the enemies 
Such ſtakes as had been driven in, 


thoſe veſſels that ſhould come near them, were the hardeſt 
to force away. The divers alſo bribed the enemy, and 
moſt of the ſtakes were torn up; but then others were 
immediately driven in their places. The utmoſt efforts 


efence. | 
5 (z) One circumſtance, which the beſieged conſidered 
of the greateſt importance, was to attempt a ſecond en- 
gagement both by ſea and land, before the fleet, and 
other ſuccours ſent by the Athenians, ſhould arrhe. 
They had concerted freſh meaſures for a battle at ſea, by 


were uſed on both fides, in the attack as well as the 


improving from the errors they had committed in the la 


engagement. The change made in the gallies was, thelr 
prows were now ſhorter, and at the ſame time ſtronger 
and more ſolid than before. For this 400 yo they fixed 
great pieces of timber, projecting forward, on each {ide 
of the prows; and to theſe pieces they F * 


f 'y) Thucyd. 1. vii. p. 500, 51. (=) Ibid. p. 599—513- Flut. i 
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way of props. Theſe beams extended to the length of 
ix cubits on each fide of the veſſel, both within and 


0 without. By this they hoped to gain the advantage over 
* the gallies of the Athenians, which did not dare, becauſe 
Noh of the weakneſs of their prows, to attack an enemy in 
* front, but only in flank ; not to mention, that ſhould 

the battle be fought in the harbour, they would not have 

ling room to ſpread themſelves, nor to paſs between two 
5 gallics, in which lay their greateſt art 3 Nor to tack about, 
* alter they ſhould have been repulſed, in order to return to 
my the charge ; whereas the Syracuſans, by their being maſ- 
KD ters of the whole extent 0 the harbour, would have all 
955 theſe advantages, and might reciprocally aſſiſt one ano- 
they ther. On theſe circumſtances the latter founded their 
WK, hopes of victory. 
r Gylippus therefore firſt drew all the infantry out of the 
Ros amp, and advanced towards that part of the contravalla- 
n jn, don of the Athenians which faced the city; whilſt the 
and oops of Olympia marched towards the other, and their 
delt gallies ſet fail. „„ | 

oy Nicias did not care to venture a ſecond battle, ſaying, 
. that as he expected a freſh fleet every moment, and a 
Po rent re-inforcement under Demoſthenes, it would betray 


** . 5 want of judgement, ſhould he, as his troops 
cre inferior in number to thoſe of the enemy, and al- 
13 ready fatigued, hazard a battle without being forced to it. 
oP * the contrary, Menander and Euthydemus, who 
, and N Juſt before been appointed to ſhare the command with 
Niclas till the arrival of Demolthenes, fired with ambi- 
4. br ©» and jealous of thoſe generals, were eager to per- 
/ lorm ſome great exploit, to bereave the one of his glory, 
their and, it poffible, to eclipſe that of the other. Th: pre- 
| tence they alledged on this occaſion was the fame and re- 
fred patation of Athens; and they aſſerted with ſo much ve- 
de hemence, that it would be entirely deſtroyed ſhould they 
| ſhun the battle, as the Syracuſans offered it them, that 
they at laſt forced Nicias to a compliance.” The Athe- 


nians had ſeventy five gall; d ; 
Vol. IV. Y hve gallies, ang the Syracuſans 4” tl 
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ſeſſed of Plemmyrium, they procured theſe ſecurely and 
expeditiouſly ; whereas, after their being diſpoſſeſſed of 


it, it was equally difficult and hazardous, becauſe they 


could not bring in any thing without fighting; the ene- 
my lying at anchor juſt off their fort. Thus the Athe- 
nians could have no proviſions but from the point of their 
ſwords; which diſpirited the ſoldiers very much, and 
threw the whole army into a great conſternation. 

(y) There afterwards was a little ſkirmith in defending 
a ſtaccado which the inhabitants had made in the ſea, at 
the entrance of the old harbour, to ſecure the ſhipping, 
The Athenians having raiſed towers and parapets on 3 
large ſhip, made it advance as near as poſſible to the lac. 


cado, in order that it might ſerve as a bulwark to ſome 


ſhips which carried military engines, with which they 
drew up ſtakes by the help of pullies and ropes, exclu- 
{ive of thoſe which the divers ſawed in two; the beſtegers 
defending themſelves with their harbour, and the enemies 
with their tower Such. {ſtakes as had been driven in, 
level with the ſurface of the water, in order to ſtrand 
thoſe veſſels that ſhould come near them, were the hardeſt 
to force away. The divers alſo bribed the enemy, and 
moſt of the ſtakes were torn up; but then others were 
immediately driven in their places. The utmoſt efforts 


were uſed on both fides, in the attack as well as the 


defence. i 

(z) One circumſtance, which the beſieged conſidered 
of the greateſt importance, was to attempt a ſecond en- 
gagement both by ſea and land, before the fleet, and 
other ſuccours ſent by the Athenians, ſhould arrive. 
They had concerted freſh meaſures for a battle at ſea, by 


improving from the errors they had committed in the Jai 


engagement. The change made in the gallies was, thei 
prows were now ſhorter, and at the ſame time ſtronger 
and more ſolid than before. For this purpoſe they fixed 
great pieces of timber, projecting forward, on each {ide 


| of the prows; and to theſe pieces they joined beams by 


wa 
fy) Thucyd. 1. vii. p. 500, $01. 
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way of props. Theſe beams extended to the length of 


ix cubits on each fide of the veſſel, both within and 


without. By this they hoped to gain the advantage over 
the gallies of the Athenians, which did not dare, becauſe 
of the weakneſs of their prows, to attack an enemy in 


front, but only in flank ; not to mention, that ſhould 


the battle be fought in the harbour, they would not have 


room to ſpread themſelves, nor to paſs between two 


gallies, in which lay their greateſt art; nor to tack about, 
aſter they ſhould have been repulſed, in order to return to 


the charge; whereas the Syracuſans, by their being maſ- 
ters of the whole extent of the harbour, would have all 
theſe advantages, and might reciprocally aſſiſt one ano- 


ther. On theſe circumſtances the latter founded their 


hopes of victory. _ | 

Gylippus therefore firſt drew all the infantry out of the 
camp, and advanced towards that part of the contravalla- 
tion of the Athenians which faced the city ; whilſt the 
troops of Olympia marched towards the other, and their 
gallies ſet ſail. 

Nicias did not care to venture a ſecond battle, ſaying, 
that as he expected a freſh fleet every moment, and a 
great re- inforcement under Demoſthenes, it would betray 
the greateſt want of judgement, ſhould he, as his troops 
were inferior in number to thoſe of the enemy, and al- 
ready fatigued, hazard a battle without being forced to it. 
On the contrary, Menander and Euthydemus, who 
had juſt before been appointed to ſhare the command with 
Nicias till the arrival of Demoſthenes, fired with ambi- 
tion, and jealous of thoſe generals, were eager to per- 
lorm ſome great exploit, to bereave the one of his glory, 
and, if poflible, to eclipſe that of the other. Th: pre- 
tence they alledged on this occaſion was the fame and re- 
putation of Athens; and they aſſerted with ſo much ve- 
hemence, that it would be entirely deſtroyed ſhould they 
[hun the battle, as the Syracuſans offered it them, that 
they at lait forced Nicias to a compliance.” The Athe- 
mans had ſeventy five gallies, and the Syracuſans eighty. 

Vol. IV. | 'The 
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The firſt day the fleets continued in fight of each other, 
in the great harbour, without engaging ; and only a few 


- ſkirmilthes paſled, after which both parties retired ; and 


it was juſt the fame with the land- forces. The Syracu- 
ſans did not make the leaſt motion the ſecond day. Ni- 
cias, taking advantage of this inactivity, cauſed the tran- 
ſports to draw up in a line, at ſome diſtance from one 
another, in order that his gallies might retire behind 
them with ſafcty, in caſe he ſhould be defeated. On the 
morrow, the Syracuſans came up ſooner than ulual, 
when a great part of the day was ſpent in ſkirmiſhing, 
after which they retired. The Athenians did not ſuppole 
they would return, but imagined that fear had made them 
fly: but having refreſhed themſelves in great diligence, 
and returning on board their gallies, they attacked the 
Athenians, who were far from expecting them. The latter 


being now forced to return immediately on board their 


ſhips, they entered them in great diſorder, ſo that they 
had not time to draw them up in a line of battle, and mot 
of the ſailors were faſting. Victory did not long con- 
tinue in ſuſpence. Lhe Athenians, after making a ſhort 


and ſlight reſiſtance, retired behind their line-of tranſport 


ſhips. The enemy purſued them thither, and were ſtop— 
ped by the ſailyards of thoſe ſhips, to which were fixcd 
dolphins & of lead, which being very heavy, had they fallen 


on the enemy's gallies, would have ſunk them at once. 


The Athenians loſt ſeven gallies in this engagement, and 


a a great number of ſoldiers were either killed or taken 


riſoners. 

(a) This loſs threw Nicias into the utmoſt conſternation, 
All the mis{oriunes he had met with, ever ſince the time 
he had firſt enjoyed the ſupreme command, came into his 
mind; and he now is involved in a greater than any of 
them, by his complying with the advice of his colleagues. 
Whilſt he was revolving theſe gloomy ideas Demoithe- 

| | nes's 

(a) Thucyd. I. vii. p. 513—5 18. Plut. in Nic. p. 537. Diod. 
p. 141, 142. | | 
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nes's fleet was ſeen coming forward in great pomp, and 
with ſuch an air as ſhould fill the enemy with dread : It 
was now the day after the battle. This fleet conſiſted of 
ſcyenty-three gallies, on board of which were five thouſand 
fighting men, and about three thouſand archers, ſlingers, 
and bowmen. All theſe gallics were richly trimmed 
their prows being adorned with ſhining ſtreamers, 
manned with {tout rowers, commanded by good officers, 
and echoing with the found of clarions and trumpets 
Demoithenes having affected an air of pomp and tri- 
umph, purpoſely to ſtrike terrour into the enemy. 

This gallant fight alarmed them indeed beyond ex- 
preſſion. They did not ſee any end, or even the leaſt ſuſ- 
penſion of their calamities: All they had hitherto done 
or ſuffered was as nothing, and their work was to begin 
again. What hopes could they entertain of being able 
to weary out the patience of the Athenians, ſince, though 
they had a camp intrenched in the middle of Attica, 
they were however able to ſend a ſecond army into 


Sicily, as conſiderable as the former; and that their 


power, as well as their courage, ſeemed, notwithſtand- 
ing all their loſſes, inſtead of diminiſhing to increaſe 
gail yx? | 5 
Demoſthenes having made an exact enquiry into the 
ſtate of things, imagined that it would not be proper for 
him to loſe time as Nicias had done, who, having ſpread 
an univerſal terrour at his firſt arrival, became afterwards 
the object of contempt, for his having wintered in Catana 
inſtead of going directly to Syracuſe ; and had afterwards 
given Gylippus an V N of throwing troops into 
it. He flattered himſelf with the hopes that he ſhould be 
able to carry the city at the firſt attack, by taking advantage 
of the alarm which the news of his arrival would ſpread 
in every part of it, and by that means ſhould immediatel 
put an end to the war. Otherwiſe he intended to raiſe 
the ſiege, and no longer harraſs and leſſen the troops b 
fighting battles never deciſive; nor quite exhault the city 
of Athens, by employing its treaſures in needleſs expences. 
wy ' 2 Nicias 
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Nicias, terrified by this bold and precipitate reſolution 
of Demoſthenes, conjured him not to be ſo haſty, but 
to take time to weigh things deliberately, that he might 
have no cauſe to repent of what he ſhould do. He obſcry- 
cd to him, that the enemy would be ruined by delays; 
that their proviſions as well as money were entirely ex- 
hauſted, that their allies were goirg to abandon them; 
that they mult ſoon be reduced to ſuch extremity, for want 
of provitions, as would force them to ſurrender, as they 
had before reſolved: for there were certain perſons in 
Syracuſe who held a ſecret correſpondence with Nicias, and 
exhorted him not to be impatient, becauſe the Syracuſans 
vere tired with the war and with Gylippus; and that 
Tthould the neceſſity to which they were reduced be 
cver fo little increaſed, they would ſurrender at diſcre— 
uon. 

As Nicias did not explain himſelf clearly, and would 


not declare in expreſs terms, that ſure and certain advices 


were ſent him of whatever was tranſacted in the city, his 
remonſtrances were conſidered as an effect of the timi- 
dity and ſlowneſs with which he had always been re- 
proached. „ Such (ſaid they) are his uſual protraction, 
„ dclays, diſtruſts, and fearful precaution, whereby he has 
« geadcnedall the vivacity, and extinguiſhed all the ardour 
« of the troops, in not marching them immediate) 
« againſt the enemy; but on the contrary, by deterring to 
« attack them, till his own forces were weakened and 
«« deſpiſed.” This made the reſt of the generals and 
all the officers come over to Demoſthenes's opinion, 
and Nicias himſelf was at laſt forced to acquieſce 

with 1t. 
Demoſthenes, after having attacked to no purpoſe the 
wall which cut the contravallation of the beſiegers, con- 
fined himſelf to the attack of Epipolæ, from a ſuppoſition 
that ſhould-he once be maſter of it, the wall would be 
quite undeſended. He therefore took proviſions for fc 
days, with workmen, implements, and every thing necel- 
fairy fer him to, defend that poſt after he ſhould poſſeß 
himfcliof it. As there was no going up to it in the day 
time 
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ume undiſcovered, he marched thither in the night with 
all his forces, followed by Eurymedon and Menander ; 
Nicias ſtaying behind to guard the camp. They went up 
by the way of Euryelus, as before, unperceived by the 
ſentinels; attack the firſt intrenchment, and ſtorm it, 
after killing part of thoſe who defended it. Demoſthenes, 
not ſatisfied with this advantage, to prevent the ardour of 


his ſoldiers from cooling, and not delay the execution of 


his deliga, marches forward. During this interval, the 
forces ot the city, ſuſtained by Gylippus, march under 
arms out of the intrenchments. Being ſeiſed with 
aſtoniſhment, which the darkneſs of the night increaſed, 
they were immediately repulſed and put to flight. But 
as the Athenians advanced in diſorder, to force Whatever 
might reſiſt their arms, leſt the enemy might rally again, 
ſhould time be allowed them to brcathe and recover from 
their ſurpriſe, they are ſtopped on a ſudden by the Bœo- 
tians, who make a vigorous itand, and marching againſt the 


| Athenians with their pikes preſented, they repulſe them 
- with great ſhouts, and make a dreadful {laughter. This 


ſpreads an univerſal terrour through the reſt of the arm. 

hoſe who fled either force along ſuch as were advancing 
to their aſſiſtance, or elſe, miſtaking them tor enemies, 
turn their arms againſt them. They now were all mixe.1 
indiſcriminately, it being impoſſible to diſcover object; 
in the horrours of a night, which was not ſo gloomy as 
entirely to make objects imperceptible, nor yet light 
enough to diſtinguiſh thoſe which were ſeen. The Athe- 
mans ſought for one another to no purpoſe ; and from 
their often aſking the word, by which only they were able 
to know one another, a ſtrange confuſion of ſounds was 
heard which occaſioned no little diſorder ; not to mention 
that they, by this means, divulged the word to the enemy, 


and could not learn theirs; becauſe by their being together 


and in a body, they had no occaſion to repeat it. In the 
mean time, thoſe who were purſued threw themſelves 
irom the top of the rocks, and many were daſhed to pieces 
by the fall; and as moſt of thoſe who eſcaped ſtraggled 
from one another up and down the fields and Woods, they 
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were cut to pieces the next day by the enemy's horſe who 
purſued them. Two thoufand Athenians were ſlain in 
this engagement, and a great number of arms were taken; 
thoſe who fled having thrown them away, that they might 
be the better able to eſcape over the precipices. 


SECT. XIV. The conflernation with which the Atbe- 
mans are ſeiſed, They again hazard a fea-fight, and 
are defeated. They reſolve to retire by land. Being 
cloje purjued by the Syracuſans, they ſurrender. Nic ius 
and DEMOSTHENES are ſentenced to die, and executed, 
T he effect which the news of the defeat of the army pro- 


duces in Athens. 


(5) HE Athenian generals, after ſuſtaining ſo great 
a loſs, were in a prodigious dilemma, ar.d did 
rot know how to act in the preſent diſcouragement and 
deſpair of the troops who died daily, either by the diſcaſcs 
of the autumn, or by the bad air of the fens near which 
they were encamped. Demoſthenes was of opinion that 
it would be proper for them to leave the country immedi- 
ately, ſince they had been unſucceſsful in ſo important an 
enterpriſe; eſpecially as the ſeaſon was not too far ad- 
vanced for ſailing; and that they had ſhips enough to force 
a paſſage, in caſe the enemy ſhould diſpute it with them. 
He declared, that it would be of much greater advantage 
to oblige the enemy to raiſe their blockade of Athens 
than ſor them to continue that of Syracuſe, by which 
they exhauſted themſelves to no purpoſe; that he was 
certain they would not be re-inforced by a new army ; and 
that they could not hope to overcome the enemy with the 
weak one under their command. | | 
Nicias was ſenſible that the arguments his colleague 
uſed were very juſt, and he himſelf was of his opinion: 
But at the ſaine time he was afraid, left ſo publick a con- 
feſſion of the weak condition to which they were reduced, 


and their reſolution to leave Sicily (the report of which 
| | would 


(5) Thucyd. I. vii. p. 511—520. Plut, in Nic. p. 538542. Diod, 
p. 142, | f 
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would certainly reach the enemy) ſhould complete the 


ruin of their affairs; and perhaps make them unable 


to execute their reſolution when they ſhould attempt it. 
Beſides they had ſome little hopes left that the beſieged, 
being themſelves reduced to great extremity by their ab- 
folute want of proviſions and money, would at laſt be 
inclined to ſurrender upon honourable terms. Thus al- 
though he was in reality uncertain and wavering he inſi- 
nuated, that he did not care to quit Sicily, till the Atheni- 


ans ſhould have firft ſent orders for that purpoſe; and that 


oth&rwiſe they would be highly diſpleaſed: that as thoſe 
who were to judge them had not been eyc-witneſſes of 
the ſtate of things, they would be of a different opinion; 
and, at the inſtigation of ſome orator, certainly condemn 
them: that moſt of thoſe men, who now exclaimed 
with the greateſt vehemence againſt the difficultics they 
laboured under, would then change their note, and accule 
them of having been bribed to raiſe the ſiege: tha 

knowing ſo well, as he did, the diſpoſition and character 


ol the Athenians, he choſe to die gloriouſſy by the enemy's 


word, rather than be ignomintoully condemned by his 
ſellow- citizens. | 

Theſe reaſons, though they appcared very ſtrong, were 
not yet able to convince Demoſthenes; and it was ſtill 
his opinion, that the only good choice they could make 
would be to retire. However, as he had becn unſucceſs- 
ful in his former opinion, he was afraid of inſiſting upon 
this; and he was the more inclined to come into that of 


Niclas, from imagining with many others, that this 


general might have ſome ſecret refource, as he was ſo 
lirmly reſolved to ſtay. | 

(c) Gylippus, after having made the tour of Sicily, 
had brought a great body of troops with him. This new 
re-inforcement terrified the Athenians exceedingly, whoſe 
army diminiſhed daily by ſickneſs; and they now began 
to repent their not having raiſed the ſiege, eſpecially as: 
the beſieged were preparing to attack them both by ſca 

E 4 and 


(C) an I. Mi. p. $2I—548, Piut, in Nic. p. 538. Died. I. xiii. 
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and land. Beſides Nicias no longer oppoſed this refolu. 
ton, and only deſired to have it kept ſecret. Orders 
were therefore given, as privately as poſlible, for the 


fleet to prepare for ſetting fail with the utmoſt ex- 


pedition. | 
When all things were ready, the moment they were 
going to ſet ſail (wholly unſuſpected by the enemy, who 


were far from ſurmiſing they would leave Sicily fo ſoon) 


the moon was ſuddenly eclipſed in the middle of the 
night, and loſt all its ſplendour ; which terrified Nicias 
and the wh#e army, who, from 1gnorance and ſuperſti- 
tion, were aſtoniſhed at ſo ſudden a change, the cauſes 
of which they did not know, and therefore dreaded the 
conſequences of it. They then conſulted the ſoothſayers ; 
and who being equally unacquainted with the reaſons of 
this phænominon, only augmented their conſternation. 
It was the cuſtom, after ſuch accidents had happened, to 
ſuſpend their enterpriſes but for three days. Ihe ſooth- 
ſayers pronounced, that he muſt not ſet ſail till three 
times nine days were palt (theſe are Thucydides's words) 
wiuch doubtleſs was a myſterious number in the opinion 
of the people. Nicias ſcrupulous to a fault, and full of 
a miſtaken veneration for theſe blind interpreters of the 
will of the gods, declared that he would wait a whole 
revolution of the moon, and not return till the ſame day 
of the next month; as. if he had not ſeen the'planet very 
cKarly, the inſtant it had emerged from that part which 
was darkened by the interpoſition of the earth's body. 
But he was not allowed time for this. The news of 


the intended departure of the Athenians being ſoon ſpread 


over the city, a reſolution was taken to attack the be- 
liegers both by fea and land. 
fiſt day by attacking the intrenchments, and gained a 
{light advantage over the enemy. On the morrow they 
made a ſecond attack ; and at the ſame time ſailed with 


leventy-11x gallics againſt eighty-ſix of the Athenians. 


Furymedon, who commanded the right of the Athenian 
flect, having ſpread along the ſhore to ſurround them, this 
movement proved fatal to him: For, as he was detached 

from 


The Syracuſans began the 
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u- from the body of the fleet, the Syracuſans, after ſorcing 
18 the main battle, which was in the center, attacked him; 
e drove him vigoroully into the gulph called Daſcon, 
25 and there deicated him entirely. Eurymedon loſt his 

life in the engagement. They afterwards gave chace 
* to the reſt of the gallies, and run them againit the ſhore. 
0 Gylippus, who commanded the land-army, ſeeing the 
n) Athenian gallies were forced aground, and not able to re- 
he turn into their ſtaccado, landed with part of his troops, | 
_ in order to charge the ſoldiers, in cafe they ſhould be | 
U- forced to run aſhore ; and to give his friends the more YN: 
les room to tow fuch gallies as they ihould have taken. od * 
he However, he was repulſed by the Tyrrhenians, who: I 
18 were poſted on that {ide ; and obliged by the Athenians, 8 
Ol who flew to ſuſtain them, to retire with ſome loſs as far 
Fs as the moor called Lyſimelia, which lay near it. The 
to 


latter ſaved molt of their ſhips, eighteen excepted, which 


th- were taken by the Syracuſans, and their crews cut to 
rec pieces by them. After this, reſolving to burn the telt, 
ds) they filled an old veſſel with combuſtible materials; and 
on having ſet fire to it, they drove it by the help of the 
of wind againſt the Athenians, who nevertheleſs extin- 
the ouithed the fire, and drove off that ſhip. | 
ole Each fide erected trophies : the Syracuſans for the de- 
day feat of Eurymedon, and the advantage they had gained 
ery the day before; and the Athenians for their having driven 
ich part of the enemy into the moor, and put the other part 
to flight. But the minds of the two nations were very , 
of differently diſpoſed. The Syracuſans, who. had been. 
cad thrown into the utmoſt conſternation at the arrival of De- 
be- molthenes with his fleet, ſeeing themſelves victorious in 
the a naval engagement, reſumed freſh hope, and aſſured 
d a themſelves of a complete victory over. their enemies. 
hey The Athenians, on the contrary, fruſtrated of their only 
vith reſource, and overcome by ſea 10 contrary to their expec- 
885 tations, entirely loſt courage, and had no thoughts but of . 
a Ictiring. OS 5 
this The enemy, to deprive them of all reſource an] pre- 
hy vent their eſcaping, ſhut the mouthyof the great harbour, 


"which was going to be fought, was to determine, not 
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which was about five hundred paces wide, with gallie; 
placed croſſwiſe, and other veſſels fixed with anchors and 
iron chains; and at the ſame time made the requiſite pre- 
parations for the battle, in caſe they ſhould have courage 
to engage again. When the Athenians ſaw themſelves 
thus hemmed in, the generals and principal officers 
allembled, in order to deliberate on the preſent ſtate of 


affairs. They were in abſolute want of proviſions, which 


was owing to their having forbid the people of Catana to 


bring atiy, from the hopes they entertained of their being 


able to retire; and they could not procure any from other 
places, unleſs they were maſters of the ſea. This made 
them reſolve to venture a ſea-fight. In this view they 
were determined to leave their old camp, and their walls, 
which extended to the temple of Hercules, and to in— 
trench themſelves on the ſhore, near their ſhips, in the 
{malleſt compaſs poſſible. Their deſign was to leave 
ſome forces in that place to guard their baggage and the 
fick; and to fight with the reſt on board all the ſhips 
they ſhould have ſaved. They intended to retire into 
Catana, in caſe they ſhould be victorious: otherwiſe, to 
ſet fire to their ſhips, and to march by land to the neareſt 
city belonging to their allies. 


This reſolution being taken, Nicias immediately filled 
an hundred and ten gallies (the others having loſt their 


oars) with the flower of his infantry ; and drew up the 
reſt of the forces, particularly the how-men. in order of 
battle on the ſhore. As the Athenians dreaded very 
much the beaks of the Syracuſan gallies, Nicias had 
provided harping irons to grapple them, in order to break 
the force of the blow, and to come immediately to cloſe 
fight, as on ſhore. But the enemy perceiving this, co- 


vered the prows and upper part of their gallies with lea- 
ther, to prevent their being ſo eaſily laid hold of. The 


commanders on both ſides had employed all their rheto- 


rick to animate their men; and none could ever have 


been prompted from ſtronger motives ; for the battle 


only 
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only their lives and liberties, but alſo the fate of their 
country. 


The battle was very obſtinate and bloody. The Athe- 


nians being arrived at the mouth of the port, eaſily took 


thoſe ſhips which defended the enterance of it; but, 
when they attempted to break the chain of the reſt to 
_ widen the paſſage, the enemy came up from all quarters. 


As near two hundred gallies came. ruſhing on cach fide, 
in a narrow place, there muſt neceſſarily be a very great 


confuſion; and the veſſels could not eaſily advance for- 


ward, or retire, nor turn about to renew the attack. 
The beaks of the gallies, for this reaſon, did very little 
execution; but there were very furious and frequent diſ- 
charges. The Athenians were overwhelmed with a 
ſhower of ſtones, which always did execution from what 
place ſoever they were thrown ; whereas they defended 


themſelves only by ſhooting darts and arrows, which, by 


the motion of the ſhips from the agitation of the ſea, did 
not carry true, and by that means the greateſt part of 
them did little execution. Ariſten the pilot had given 
the Syracuſans this counſel. Theſe diſcharges. being 
over, the ſoldiers, heavily armed, attempted to enter 


the enemy's ſhips in order to fight hand to hand: and it: 


often happened, that whilſt. they were climbing up one 
ſide, their own ſhips were entered on the other; and two: 
or three ſhips would be grappled to one, which occaſioned: 
a great perplexity and confuſion. Further, the noiſe of 
the ſhips that daſhed: one againſt the other, the different 
cries of the victors and vanquiſhed, prevented the orders 
oi the officers from being heard. The Athenians wanted 
to force a paſſage, whatever might be the conſequence, to. 
ſecure their return into their own country; and this the 
enemy employed their utmoſt efforts to prevent, in order 
that they might gain a more complete and more glorious: 
victory. The two-land-armies, which were drawn up; 


on the higheſt part of the ſhore, and the inhabitants of. 


the city who were there ran to the walls; whit the reſt 


kneeling in the temples, were imploring heaven to give: 


luccels to their citizens; all thele ſaw clearly, bccaule: 


E 6 of 


— 
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their little diſtance from the fleets, every thing that paſſed ; 
and contemplated the battle as from an amphitheatre, but not 
with out great anxietyand terrour. Attentive to, and ſhud- 
dering at every moment, and the ſeveral changes which hap- 
pened; they diſcovered the concern they had in the battle, 


their fears, their hopes, their grief, their joy, by different crics 
and different geſtures; ſtretching out their hands, ſome- 
times towards the combatants to animate them, and at 


other times towards heaven, to implore the ſuccour and 
protecton of the gods. At laſt, the Athenian fleet, after 
fuſtaining a long battle and a vigorous reſiſtance, was 
put to flight, and driven againſt the ſhore. The Syra- 


cuſans, who were ſpeCtators of this victory, conveycd to 


the whole city, by an univerſal ſhout, the news of this 


victory. The victors, now maſters of the fea, and ſail- 
ing with a favourable wind towards Syracuſe, erected a 
trophy; whilſt the Athenians, who were quite dejected 
and over-powered, did not ſo much as requeſt thai their 
dead ſoldiers might be delivered to them, in order to pay 


the laſt ſad duty to their remains. 


There now remained but two methods for them to 
chooſe ; either to attempt the paſſage a ſecond time, for 
which they had ſhips and ſoldiers ſufficient, or to abandon 
their fleet to the enemy, and retire by land. Demoſthe- 
nes propoſed the former; but the ſailors, in the deepeſt 
affliction, refuſed to obey, fully perſuaded that it would 
be impoſſible for them to ſuſtain a ſecond engagement. 
"The ſecond method was therefore reſolved upon, and ac- 
cordingly they prepared to ſet out in the night, to conceal 
the march of their army from the enemy. 7 

But Hermocrates, who ſuſpected their deſign, was 
very ſenſible that it was of the utmoſt importance not to 
ſuffer ſo great a body of forces to eſcape; ſince they other- 
wife might fortify themſelves in ſome corner of the iſland, 
and renew the war. The Syracuſans were at that time 
in the midſt of their feſtivity and rejoicings; and medi- 
tating nothing but how they might beſt divert themſelves 
after the toils they had ſuſtained in fight. They were 
then ſolemniſing the feſtival of Hercules. Jo deſire the 
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Syracuſans to take up arms again, in order to purſue the 
enemy; and to attempt to draw them from their diver- 
ſons, either by force. or perſuaſion, would have been to 
no purpoſe ; for which reaſon another expedient was em- 
ployed. Hermocrates ſent out a few horſemen, who 
were to paſs for friends of the Athenians, and ordered 
them to cry aloud : * Tell Nicias not to retire till day- 
« light; for the Syracuſans lie in ambuſh for him, and 
« have ſeiſed on the paſſes. This falſe advice ſtopped 
Nicias at once; and he did not even ſet out the next day, 
in order that the ſoldiers might have time to prepare for 
their departure; and carry off whatever might be neceſſary 


for their ſubſiſtence, and abandon the reſt. 


The enemy had time enough for ſeiſing the avenues. 


The next morning early they poſſeſſed themſelves of the 


molt difficult paſſes, fortiſied thoſe places where the ri- 
vers were fordable, broke down the bridges and ſpread 
detachments of horſe up and down the plain; ſo that 


there was not one place through which the Athenians 


could paſs without fighting. They ſet out upon their 


march the third day after the battle, with deſign to re- 


tire to Catana, the whole army was in inexpreſſible con- 
ſternation, to fee ſuch great numbers of men, either dead 
or dying, ſome of whom were left expoſed to wild beaſts, 


and the reſt to the cruelty of the enemy. Thoſe who 


were ſick and wounded conjured them with tears to take 
them along with the army, and held by their clothes when 
they were going ; or elſe, dragging themſelves after them, 
followed them as far as their ſtrength would permit; 
and, when this failed, they had recourſe to tears, ſighs, 


imprecations; and ſending up towards heaven plaintive 


and dying groans, they called upon the gods as well as 
men to avenge their cruelty, whfiſt every place echoed 
with lamentations. 5 

The whole army was in as deplorable a condition. 
All men were fſeiſed with the deepeſt melancholy. 
They were inwardly tortured with rage and . 
when they repreſented to themſelves the greatneſs from 
which they were fallen, the extreme miſery to which they 


Were 


\ 
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were reduced, and the ſtill greater evils from which they Ml cavalry 
foreſaw it would be impoſlible for them to eſcape. They upon! 


| could not bear the compariſon for ever preſent in their ſcyeral 
þ thoughts, of the triumphant ſtate in which they had leſt and th 
Athens, in the midit of the good wiſhes and acclamations their v 

of the people; with the ignominy of their retreat, aggra- WM againſt 

vated by the cries and imprecations of their relations and ble; a 

| fellow-citizens. | . ſans b: 
But the moſi melancholy part of the ſpectacle, and would 
that which moſt deferved compaſſion, was Nicias. De- them 1 

jected and worn out by a tedious illneſs; deprived of the Der 

molt neceſſary things, at a time when his age and infir- to whi 

mities required them moſt; pierced, not only with his WM of pre 
| private grief, but with that of others, all which preyed Wl judged 
| upon his heart, this great man, ſuperior to all his evils; contrat 
thought of nothing but how he might beſt comfort his to mak 
ſoldiers, and revive their courage. He ran up and down WM cecdin, 

in all places, crying aloud, that matters were not yet deſpe- in the 

rate, and that other armies had eſcaped, from greater ]W- retreat 
dangers; that they ought not to accuſe themſelves, or rally h 

grieve too immoderately, for misfortunes which they had the nig 

not occalioned ; that if they had offended ſome god, his ever, t 
vengeance mult be ſatiated by this time; that fortune, after in 200 

having fo long favoured the enemy, would at laſt be tired moithe 

of perſecuting them; that their bravery and their num- and lof 

bers made jhem {till formidable (being ſtill near fort) on the 
«thouſand ſtrong;) that no city in Sicily would be able to 1oit 0 

_ withſtand them, nor prevent their ſettling wherever they haring 
might think proper; that they had no more to do, but into a! 

to take care feverally of themſelves, and march in good fonght 
order; that by a prudent and courageous retreat, which that tt 

was now become their only reſource, they would not only with v 

fave themſelves, but alſo their country, and enable 1t to ſome 0 

recover its former grandeur. - | of the 

The army marched in two bodies, both drawn wp in thenes, 

the form of a phalanx; the firſt commanded by Nicias, o dea 

and the ſecond by Demoſthenes, with the baggage in th! WI About 

centre. Being come to the river Anapis, they forced the ditions 


paſſage, and afterwards were charged by all the encmy 3 
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cavalry, as well as archers, who diſcharged perpetually 
upon them. They were anno, d in this manner during 
ſ:ycral days march; every one of the paſſes being guarded 
and the Athenians being obliged to diſpute every inch of 
their way. The enemy did not care to hazard a battle 
againſt an army which deſpair alone might render invinci- 
blc ; and, the inſtant the Athenians preſented the Syracu- 
ſans battle, the latter retired ; but whenever the former 
would proceed in their march, they advanced and charged 
them in their retreat. N 
Demoſthenes and Nicias, ſceing the miſerable condition 
to which the troops were reduced, being in extreme want 
of proviſions, and great numbers of them wounded, 
judged it adviſcable to retire towards the fea, by a quite 
contrary way from that in Which they then marched, and. 
to make directly for Camarina and Gela, inſtead of pro- 
ceeding to Catana as they firſt intended. They fer out 
in the night, after ligliting a great number of fires, The 
retreat was made in great confuſion and diſorder, as gene- 
rally happens to great armics in the gloomy horrors of 


the night, eſpecially when the enemy is not far off. HowWw- 


ever, the van- guard, commanded by Nicias, came forward 
in good order ; but above halt the rcar-guard, with De- 
molthenes at their head, quitted from the main body, 
and loſt their way.. On the next day the Syracuſans, who, 
on the report of their retreat, had marched with the ut- 

oft diligence, came up with him about noon ; and 
har ing ſurrounded him with their horſe, they drove him 
into a narrow place encloſed with a wall, where his ſoldiers 
tought like lions. Perceiving, at the cloſe of the day, 
that they were oppreſſed with the fatigue, and covered 
with wounds, they gave the iſlanders leave to retire, which: 
ſome of them accepted and afterwards ſpared the lives 
of the reſt, who ſurrendered at diſcretion with Demoſ- 
incnes, after having ſtipulated that they ſhould not be put 
% death, nor ſentenced to perpetual impriſonment. 
About fix thouſand ſoldiers ſurrendered on theſe con- 


ditions. : 
Nicias 
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* Nicias arrived the ſame evening at the river Erineus, and c 
and paſſing it, encamped on a mountain, where the ene- phant 
my came up with him the next day, and ſummoned him the i 
to ſurrender at diſcretion, as Demoſthenes had done. engag 
Nicias could not perſuade himſelf at firſt, that what they and v 
told him concerning that general was true, and therefore The 
deſired leave to ſend ſome horſe for information. Upon was t 
their returning with the news that Demoſthenes had leader 
really ſurrendered in that manner, Nicias offered to pay That 
the expences of the war upon condition that they would and a 
permit him to leave the country with his forces, and to impri. 
ive as many Athenians for hoſtages, as they ſhould be water 
obliged to pay talents. But the enemy rejected this pro- ſhoule 
poſal with diſdain and inſolence, and renewed the attack. rals ſh 
Nieias, though in abſolute want of all things, however to dea 
ſuſtained the charge the whole night, and marched to- (e) 
wards the river Aſinarus. When they were got to the and c 
banks of it, the Syracuſans advancing up to them, threw very f. 
molt of them into the ſtream; the reſt having already ſome 1 
plunged voluntarily into it to quench their thirſt. Here him; 
the greateſt and molt bloody havock was made, the poor him fi 
wretches being butchered without the leaſt pity as they cient 1 
were drinking. Nicias finding all loſt, and unable to in this 
bear this diſmal ſpeCtacle, ſurrendered at diſcretion; upon and eſt 
condition that Gylippus ſhould diſcontinue the fight, and harang 
ſpare the reſt of his army. A great number were killed was m 


and more taken priſoners, ſo that all Sicily was filled « fath 
with them. (4) The Athenians ſeemed to have bcen the 
diſpleaſed with their general, for ſurrendering in this man- « wh 


ner at diſcretion ; and, for this reaſon, his name was « {up} 
omitted in a publick monument on which was engraicd « adtr 
the names of thoſe commanders who had lolt their lives « thet 
in fighting for their country. day 

The victors adorned with the arms taken from the « ture 
priſoners the ſineſt and largeſt trees they could find on Wl © the 
the banks of the rivers, and made a kind of trophies 6: « hear 
thoſe trees, when crowning themſelves with chaplen the: 
of flowers, dreſſing their horſes in the richeſt capar! 2 

| : | al 


(4) Pauſan, Ii. p. 56, 
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| and cropping thoſe of their enemies, they entered trium- 


phantly into Syracuſe, after having happily terminated 
the moſt conſiderable war in which they had ever been 
engaged with the Greeks ; and won, by their ſtrength 
and valour, a moſt ſignal and moſt complete victory. 
The next day a conncil was held, to deliberate on what 
was to be done with the priſoners. Diocles, one of the 
leaders of greateſt authority among the people, propoſed, 
That all the Athenians who were born of free parents, 
and all ſuch Sicihans as had joined with them, ſhould be 
impriſoned, and only two meaſures of flour, and one of 
water, given them daily; that the ſlaves and all the allies 


ſhould be publickly ſold ; and that the two Athenian gene- 


rals ſhould be firſt ſcourged with rods and afterwards put 
N | 5 

(e) This laſt article was exceedingly difliked by all wiſe 
and compaſſionate Syracuſans. Hermocrates, who was 
very famous for his probity and juſtice, attempted to make 
ſome remonſtrances to the people, but they would not hear 


him; and the ſhouts which echoed on all ſides, prevented 


him from continuing his ſpeech. At that inſtant an “ an- 
cient man, venerable for his great age and gravity, who, 
in this war, had loſt two ſons, the only heirs to his name 
and eſtate, made his ſervants carry him to the tribunal for 
harangues, and the inſtant he appeared a profound filence 
was made. * You here behold (ſays he) an unfortunate 
father, who has felt more than any other Syracufan 
the fatal effects of this war by the death of two ſons 
* who formed all the conſolation and were the onl 
ſupports of my old age. I cannot, indeed, forbear 
admiring their courage and felicity, in ſacrificing, to 
their country's welfare, a life of which they would one 
day have been deprived by the common courſe of na- 
ture: but then I cannot but be ſtrongly affected with 
the cruel wound which their death has made in my 
heart; nor forbear hating and deteſting the Athenians 
the authors of this unhappy war, as the murderers of 
| 7 140 my 
(e) Diod. 1. xiii. p. 149—161, | 
* Nievaus 
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my children. But, however, I cannot conceal one 


circumitance, which is, that I am leſs ſenſible to my 
private affliction, than to the honour of my country : 
and I fee it cxpoled to eternal infamy by the barbarous 
advice which is now given you. The Athenians in- 
deed merit the worſt treatment, and every kind of 
puniſhment that could be inflicicd on them, for ſo 
unjuttly declaring war againſt us; but have not the gods 
the juſt avengers of crimes, puniſhed them and reveng- 
ed us ſufficiently ? When their generals laid down their 
arms, and ſurrendered, did they not do this in the hopes 
of having their lives ſpared? And, if we put them to 
death, will it be poſſible for us to avoid the juit reproach 
of our having violated the law of nations, and diſhonoured 
our victory by an unheard-of cruclty? How | Will 
you ſuffer your glory to be thus ſullied in the face of 
the whole World; and have it ſaid, that a nation, who 
firſt dedicated a temple in their city to clemency, had 
not found any in your's? Surely victories and triumph 
do not give immortal glory to a city; but the exer- 
ciſing mercy towards a vanquiſhed enemy, the uſing 
moderation in the greateſt proſperity, and — 
offend the gods by a haughty and enfolemt pride. You 
doubtleſs have not forgot that this Nicias, whole fate you 
are going to pronounce, was the very man who pleaded 
your cauſe in the aſſembly of the Athenians; and em- 
ployed all his credit, and the whole power of his elo- 

uence, to diſſuade his country from embarking in this 


war. Should you therefore pronounce ſentence of death 


on this worthy general, would it be a juſt reward for 
the zeal he ſhowed for your intereſt? With regard to 
myſelf, death would be leſs grievous to me, than the 
ſight of ſo horrid an injuſtice, committed by my coun- 
trymen and fellow-citizens.” 


The people ſeemed moved to compaſſion at this ſpeech, 


eſpecially, as, when this vencrable old man firſt aſcended, 
they expected to hear him cry aloud for vengeance of 
thoſe who had brought all his calamities upon him, 
inſtead of ſueing for their pardon. But the enemies of 
the Athenians having expatiated, with vehemence, on the 
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dne unheard of cruelties which their republick had exerciſed 
my on ſeveral cities belonging to their enemies, and even to 
ry : their ancient allies; the inveteracy which their comman- 
Ous ders had thown againſt Syracuſe, and the evils they would 
in- have made it ſuffer had they been victorious ; the alflio- 
ol tions and groans of infinite numbers of Syracuſans, who 
io bewailed the death of their children and near relations, 
"ods whoſe manes could be appeaſed no other way than by the 
ng - blood of their murderers; on theſe repreſentations, 
leir the people returned to their ſanguinary reſolution, and 
pes followed Diocles's advice in every refpect. Gylippus 
1 to uſed his utmolt endeavours, but in vain, to have Nicias 
ach and Demoſthenes given up to him (eſpecially as he 
red had taken them) in order for him to carry them to 
V ll Lacedemon. But his demand was rejected with a 
e or haughty ſcorn, and the two generals were put to death. f 
Who All wife and compatilionate men could not forbear 
had ihedding tears for the tragical fate of two ſuch illuſtrious 
nph perlonages; and particularly for Nicias, who, of all men 


xer- of his time, ſeemed leaſt to merit ſo ignominious and un- 
fing timely an end. When people recollected the ſpeeches 
7 t0 and remonſtrances he had made to prevent this war; and, 

Ou on the other ſide, when they conſidered how high a regard 
you he had always retained for things relating to religion; the 
aded greateſt part of them were tempted to exclaim againſt 
em- Providence, in ſeeing that a man, who had ever ſhown 
elo- the higheſt reverence for the gods, and had always exerted 
this himſelf to the utmoſt for theic honour and worſhip, ſhould = 
leath be ſo ill rewarded by them, and meet with no other fate 1 
| for than the moſt abandoned wretches. But it is no wonder that 1 
rd to the calamities of good men ſhould inſpire the heathens q 
1 the with ſuch thoughts, and make them murmur and deſpond; 
oun- ſincec they did not know the holineſs of the Divine Being, 

nor the corruption of human nature. 

ech, The priſoners were ſhut up in the mines {priſons of 
1ded, S;racuſe where, crouded one vpon the other, they ſuffer- 
e on ed incredible torments for eight months. Here they 
him, were for ever expoſed to the inclemencies of the weather; 
es of [corched, in the day-time, by the burning rays of the ſun, 
a the or frozen, in the night, by the colds of autumn; poiſoned 
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by the ſtench of their own excrements, by the carcaſſes of 
thole who died of their wounds and fickneſs; in fine, 
worn out by hunger and thirſt, for their daily allowance to 
each was but a ſmall meaſure of water, and two of meal. 
Thoſe who were taken out of this place two months after 
in order to be fold as ſlaves (many of whom were citizens 
who had concealed their condition) found a leſs rigorous 
fate. Their wiſdom, their patience, and a certain air of 
probity and modeity, were of great advantage to them; 
for, they were ſoon reſtorcd to their liberty, or met with 
the kindeſt and moſt generous treatment from their maſ- 
ters. Several of them even owed the good uſage they 
met with to Euripides, the fineſt ſcenes of whoſe tragedies 
they repeated to the Sicilians, who were extremely fond 
of them; ſo that when they returned to their own coun- 
try they went and ſaluted that poet as their deliverer ; and 
informed him of the admirable effects wrought in their 
favour by his verſe. 

(7) The news of the defeat being carried to Athens, 
the citizens would not believe it at firſt; and were fo far 
from giving credit to it, that they ſentenced that man to 
death who had firſt publiſhed it. But when it was con- 
firmed, all the Athenians were ſciſed with the utmoſt 
conſternation; and as if themſelves had not decreed the 
war, they vented their rage and reſentment againſt the 
orators who had promoted the enterpriſe, as well as againlt 
the ſoothſayers, who, by their oracles or ſuppoſed prodi- 
gies, had flattered them with the hopes of ſucceſs. They 
had never been reduced to ſo deplorable a condition as now, 
having neither horſe, foot, money, gallies, nor mariners; 
in a word, they were in the deepeſt deſpair, expecting ever) 


moment that the enemy, elate with ſo great a victory, and 


ſtrengthened by the revolt of the allies, would come and 
| Invade Athens, both by ſea and land, with all the forces 
of Peloponneſus. Cicero had reaſon to obſerve *, ſpeaking 


of 


J) Thucyd. 1, viii. p. 551-553. Plut. de Garrulit. p. 500. 
lic primùm opes illius civitatis tatis, imperii, gloriæ , naufragium 
vita, comminute, depreſſæque ſunt: factum exiſtimatur. Cic. Ferris 
in hoc portu Athenienſium nobili- 7. ze 97. 
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of the battles in the harbour of Syracuſe, that it was there 


the troops of Athens, as well as their gallies, were ruined 


and ſunk ; and that, in this harbour, the power and glory 


of the Athenians were miſerably ſhipwrecked. 

The Athenians however did not ſuffer themſelves to be 
whoily dejected, but reſumed courage. "They now re- 
ſolved to raiſe money on all ſides, and to import timber 
for building of ſhips, in order to awe the allics, and parti- 
cularly the inhabitants of the iſland of Eubcea. They re- 
trenched all ſuperfluous expenſes, and eſtabliſhed a new 
council of ancient men, who were to weigh and examine 
all affairs before they ſhould be propoſed to the people. 
In fine, they omitted nothing which might be of ſervice 
in the preſent conjuncture; the alarm in which they were 
in, and their common danger, obliging every individual to 
be attentive to the neceſſities of the ſtate, and docile to all 
advice that might promote its intereſt. 


The deſeat of the army under Nicias was followed by 


the taking of Athens, of which the ancient form of 
government was entirely changed by Lyſander. 


—— 


Sun AT. II. 


SEC T. I. Conſequences of the defeat of the Athenians 
in Sicihy. Revolt of the allies. 
nto great power with TISSAPHERNEsS. 


% JOHE defeat of the Athenians before Syracuſe 
gave occaſion for great movements throughout 
all Greece. The people, who had not yet joined cither 


lide, and waited to be determined by the event, reſolved 


to declare againſt them. The allies of the Lacedæmo- 
nians believed, that the time was come to deliver them 
tor ever from the expences of a war which lay very heavy 
upon them, by the ſpeedy and final ruin of Athens. Thoſe 
ol Athens, who followed them only out of conſtraint, 
ſceing no appearance of any future reſource for that re- 

5 | publick, 
(g) A. M. 3591, Ant. J. C. 413. Thucyd. 1, viii. p. 553. 
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ublick, after the dreadful blow it had reccived, thought 
it beſt to take the advantage of ſo favourable a conjunc- 
ture, for throwing off the yoke of dependence, and re- 
ſuming their liberty. Diſpoſitions of this kind inſpired 
the Lacedzmonians with great views, which were ſup— 
ported by the hopes they had conccived that their Sicilian 
allies would join them in the ſpring with a naval army, 
augmented by the ruins of the Athenian fleet. | 

(%) In effect the people of Eubœa, Chio, and Leſbos, 
with ſeveral others, gave the Lacedæmonians to under- 
ſtand, that they were ready to quit the party of the Athe- 
nians, if they would take them under their protection, 
At the ſame time came deputies from T'iſſaphernes and 
Pharnabaſus. The firſt was governour of Lydia and 
Ionia, the other of the Helleſpont. Thoſe viceroys of 
Darius wanted neither application nor zeal for the intereſt 
of their maſter. Tillaphernes, promiſing the Lacedz- 
monians all the neceſſary expenſes for their troops, preſſed 
them to arm directly, and to join him; becauſe the Athc- 
nian fleet prevented him from levying the uſual contribu- 
tions in his province; and had put it out of his power to 
remit thoſe of preceding years to the king. He hoped 
beſides with that powertul aid to get into his hands with 
more eaſe a certain nobleman who had revolted, and whom 
he had the king's orders to ſend to him dead or alive. | hi; 
was Amorges the baſtard of Piſſuthna. Pharnabaſus a. 
the ſame time demanded ihips to reduce the cities of the 
Helleſpont from their ſubjection to the Athenians; who 
alſo prevented him from levying the tributes of his go- 
vernment. | 1 

The Lacedæmonians thought it proper to begin b) 
ſatisfying Tiſſaphernes; and the credit of Alcibiades 
contributed very much to the taking that reſolution. 
He embarked with Chalcidæus for Chio, which took 
arms upon their arrival, and declared for the Lacedæ- 
monians. Upon the news of this revolt, the Athe- 


nians reſolved to take the “ thouſand talents out . 
| OM . 


(5) Thucyd. I. viii. p. 555 558. 
* Three millions livres. 
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the treaſury which had been depoſited there from the be- 


Wich prohibited it. IAiletus allo revolted ſoon after. 
Tiifaphernes, having joined his troops with thoſe of 
Sparta, attacked and took the city of laſus, in which 
Amorges (i) had fhut himfelf up, who was taken alive and 
ſent into Perſia. That governor gave a month's pay to 
the whole army, at a drachma or ten-pence a day to 


each ſoldier, obſerving that he had orders to give them 


only half that ſum for the ſuture. 85 
(% Calcidæus then made a treaty with Tiſſaphernes, 
in the name of the Lacedzmonians, of which one of the 


principal articles was, that all the country which had 


been ſubject to the king or his predeceſſors, ſhould re- 
maln in his hands. It was renewed ſome time after by 
Theramenes, another general of the Lacedæmonians, 
with ſome ſmall alterations. But when this treaty came 
to be cxamined at Sparta, it was found, that too great 
conceſlions had been made to the king of Perſia, in giv- 
ing up all the placcs held by himſelf or his anceſtors, 
which was to make him maſter of the greateſt part of 
Greece, Theſſaly, Locris, and the whole country as far 


as Bœotia, without mentioning the iſlands; from 
whence the Lacedæmonians would appear rather to have 


enſlaved Greece, than re-eſtabliſhed iis liberty. It was 
therefore neceſſary to make further alterations in it, with 
which Piſſaphernes and the other governors made great 
difficulties to comply. A new treaty was however con- 
cluded, as we ſhall ſee in the ſequel. 


In the mean time, ſcveral cities of Tonia declared for 


Laceda mon, to which Alcibiades contributed very much, 


Agis (1) who was already his enemy in effect of the in- 
jury he, had done him, could not ſuffer the glory he ac- 


quired: for nothing was done without the advice of Al- 


cibiades, and it was generally ſaid, that the ſucceſs of 
all enterpriſes was owing to him. The moſt powerful 
and ambitious of the Spartans, from the ſame ſentiments 

| | * of 


() Thueyd. I. viii. p. $68. (i) Idem. p. 561-571, 572576. 
2 Idem, p. 577579. Plut. in Alcib. p. 164, 165. as. F 
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ginning of the war, after having repealed the decree 
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of jealouſy, looked upon him with an evil eye, and at 
length by their ao obliged the principal magiſtrates 
to ſend orders into Ionia for putting him to death. Al. 
cibiades, being ſecretly appriſed of this order, did not 
diſcontinue his ſervices to the Lacedæmonians, but kept 
himſelf ſo well upon his guard, that he avoided all the 
ſnares which were laid for him. 
(n) For his better ſecurity he threw himſelf into the 
protection of Tiſſaphernes, the great king's governor at 
Sardis, and was not long without ſeeing himſelf in the 
higheſt degree of credit and authority in the court of the 
Barbarian. For the Perſian, who was full of fraud and 
artifice, a great friend to knaves and bad men, and ſet no 
value upon ſimplicity and integrity, infinitely admired 
the ſmooth addreſs of Acibiades, the eaſe with which he 


ability in the conduct of affairs. And indeed there was 
no heart ſo hard, or temper fo untractable, as to hold 
cout againſt the graces and charms of his converſation and 
. intimacy. Even thoſe who feared and envied him moſt, 
enchanted in a manner by his affable air and engaging 
behaviour, could not diflemble the infinite ſatistaction 
they felt in ſeeing and converſing with him. 

Ti bees therefore, though ofherwiſe very haughty 
and brutal, and who of all the Perſians hated the Greeks 
moſt, was ſo much taken with the complacency and in- 
ſinuations of Alcibiades, that he gave himſelf wholly up 
to him, and flattered him more than he was flattered by 
him : infomuch that he gave the name of Alcibiades to 
the fineſt and molt delightful of his gardens, as well from 
the abundance of its fountains and canals, and the ver— 
dure of its groves, as the ſurpriſing beauty of its retreats 
and ſolitudes, which art and nature ſeemed to vie in em. 
belliſhing, and wherein a more than royal magnificence 
avas diſplayed. | 5 

Alcibiades, who found there was no longer any ſafety 
for him in the party of the Spartans, and who always ap. 


prehended the reſentment of Agis, began to do them il 
4s | | offices 


(n) A. M. 3593. Ant. J. C, 411, 


aſſumed all kind of manners and characters, and his great 
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 PERSIANS. AND GRECIANS. 97 
offices with Tiſſaphernes, to prevent his aiding them 


- with all his forces, and ruining the Athenians entirely. 


He had no difficulty in bringing the Perſian into his 
views, which was conformable to his maſter's intereſts, 
and to the orders he had received from him. For after 
the famous treaty concluded under Cimon, the kings of 
Perſia, not daring. to attack the Greeks with open force, 
took other meaſures to ruin them. "They endeavoured 
gft them, and to fo- 
ment troubles by conſiderable ſums of money, which they 
found means to convey ſometimes to Athens, and ſome- 
times to Sparta. They applied themſelves ſo ſucceſsfully 
to keep up a balance of power between thoſe two repub- 
licks, that the one could never entirely reduce the other. 
They granted, them only light aids, that could effect no- 
thing deciſive, in order to undermine them inſenſibly, 
and exhauſt both parties gradually, by weakening them 
upon one another. | : 
It is in this kind of conduct that policy makes the 
ability of miniſters conſiſt; who from the receſs of their 
cabinets, without noiſe or emotion, without any great 
expences, or ſetting numerous armies on foot, effect the 
reduction of the ſtates whoſe power gives them umbrage, 
either by ſowing domeſtick diviſions amongſt them, or 
by promoung the jealouſy of their neighbours, in order 
to ſet them at variance with each other. 
We. mult confeſs, however, that this kind of policy 
gives us no very favourable idea of the kings of Perſia. 
To reduce themſelves, powerful as they were, to ſuch 
mean, obſcure, and indirect meaſures, was to confeſs 
their weakneſs, and how unable they believed themſelves 
to attack their enemies with open · force, and to reduce 
them by honourable means. Beſides, does it conſiſt 
with juſtice to employ ſuch methods in regard to people, 
againſt whom there is no foundation of complaint, who 
tve, in peace under the faith of treaties, and whoſe ſole 
crime is the apprehenſion of their being one day in a 
condition to do hurt ? And is it lawful by ſecret corrup- 
uons to enſnare the fidelity of ſubjects, and to be the ac- 


Vol. IV. cComplice 
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of jealouſy, looked upon him with an evil eye, and at 
length by their intrigues obliged the principal magiſtrates 
to ſend orders into Ionia for putting him to death. Al. 
cibiades, being ſecretly appriſed of this order, did not 
_ diſcontinue his ſervices to the Lacedæmonians, but kept 
himſelf fo well upon his guard, that he avoided all tho 
ſnares which were laid for him. | 
) For his better ſecurity he threw himſelf into the 
rotection of Tiſſaphernes, the great king's governor at 
Sardis, and was not long without ſeeing himſelf in the 
| Higheſt degree of credit and authority in the court of the 
Barbarian. For the Perſian, who was full of fraud and 
artifice, a great friend to knaves and bad men, and ſet no 
value upon ſimplicity and integrity, infinitely admired 
the ſmooth addreis of Acibiades, the eaſe with which he 


aſſumcd all kind of manners and characters, and his grad 


ability in the conduct of affairs. And indeed there wi 
no heart ſo hard, or temper ſo untractable, as to hold 
out againſt the graces and charms of his converſation and 
intimacy. Even thoſe who feared and envied lum molt, 
enchanted in a manner by his affable air and engaging 
behaviour, could not difſemble the infinite fatislactio! 
they felt in ſeeing and converſing with him. 
Tiſſaphernes therefore, though othcrwiſe very haughty 
and brutal, and who of all the Perſians hated the Grech; 
moſt, was ſo much taken with the complacency and in- 
ſinuations of Alcibiades, that he gave himſelf wholly up 
to him, and flattered him more than he was flattered by 
him: infomuch that he gave the name of Alcibiadcs to 
the fineſt and moſt delightful of his gardens, as well from 
the abundance of its fountains and canals, and the vcr- 
dure of its groves, as the furpriſing beauty of its retreats 
and ſolitudes, which art and nature ſeemed to vie in em— 
belliſhing, and wherein a more than royal magnificence 
avas diſplayed. 1 
Alcibiades, who found there was no longer any fate 
for him in the party of the Spartans, and who always ap- 
prehended the reſentment of Agis, began to do them ill 
Offices 
(1) A. M. 3593. Ant. J. C. 411, 
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efices with Tiſſaphernes, to prevent his aiding them 


with all his forces, and ruining the Athenians entirely. 


He had no difficulty in bringing the Perſian into his 
views, Which was conformable to his maſter's intereſts, 
and to the orders he had received from him. For after 
the famous treaty concluded under Cimon, the kings of 
Perſia, not daring to attack the Greeks with open force, 
took other meaſures to ruin them. They endeavoured 
underhand to excite diviſions amongſt them, and to fo- 
ment troubles by conſiderable ſums of money, which they 
found means to convey ſometimes to Athens, and ſome- 
times to Sparta. They applied themſelves ſo ſucceſsfully 
to keep up a balance of power between thoſe two repub- 
licks, that the one could never entirely reduce the other. 
They granted them only flight aids, that could effect no- 
thing deciſive, in order to undermine them inſenſibly, 
and exhauſt both parties gradually, by weakening them 
upon one another. | 

[t is in this kind of conduct that policy makes the 
ability of miniſters conſiſt; who from the receſs of their 
cabinets, without noiſe or emotion, without any great 
expences, or ſetting numerous armies on foot, effect the 
reduction of the ſtates whoſe power gives them umbrage, 
either by ſowing domeſtick diviſions amongſt them, or 
by promoting the jealouſy of their neighbours, in order 
to ſet them at variance with each other. 

We. mult confeſs, however, that this kind of policy 
gives us no very favourable idea of the kings of Pertia. 
Jo reduce themſelves, powerful as they were, to ſuch 
mean, obſcure, and indirect meaſures, was to confeſs 
their weakneſs, and how unable they believed themſelves 
to attack their enemies with open force, and to reduce 
them by honourable means. Beſides, does it conſiſt 
with juſtice to employ ſuch methods in regard to people, 
againſt whom there is no foundation of complaint, who 
lite in peace under the faith of treaties, and whoſe ſole 
crime is the apprehenſion of their being one day in a 
condition to do hurt ? And is it lawful by ſecret corrup- 
uns to enſnare the fidelity of ſubjects, and to be the ac- 


Vol. IV. complice 
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complice of their treaſons, by putting arms into their 
hands againſt their native country? ENTS; 

What glory and renown would not the kings of 
Perfia have acquired, if content with the vaſt and rich 
dominions, which Providence had given them, they had 
applied their good offices, power, and even treaſures, to 
coneiliate the neighbouring people with each other; to 
remove their jealouſies, to prevent injuſtice and op- 
Wn; and if, feared and honoured by them all, they 

ad made themſelves the mediators of their differences, 
the ſecurity of their peace, and the guarantee of their trea- 
ties? Can any conqueſt, however great, be compared 
with ſuch glory? | 
L. iſſaphernes acted upon other principles, and had no 
thought but of preventing the Greeks from being in a 


condition to attack the Perſians, their common enemy. 


He entered freely therefore into the views of Alcibiades, 
and at the ſame time that he declared himſelf openly for 
the Lacedæ monians, did not fail to aſſiſt the Athenians 
underhand, and by a thouſand ſecret methods; deferring 
the payment of the Lacedzmonian fleet, and retarding 
the arrival of the Phœnician ſhips, of which he had long 
kept them in hopes. He omitted no occaſion of giving 
Alcibiades new marks of his friendſhip and eſteem, which 
rendered that general equally conſiderable to both parties. 
The Athenians, who had ſadly experienced the effects of 
having drawn his anger upon them, were not now to re- 
pent their paſſing ſentence of condemnation upon him. 
Alcibiades alſo on his ſide, who was extremely ſorry to 
ſee the Athenians in ſo mournful a ſituation, began to 
fear that the city of Athens being entirely ruined, he 
- might fall into the hands of the Spartans, who mortally 

| hated him. 
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Sect. II. The return of ALCIBIADES to Athens nego- 


ciated upon condition of eſtabliſhing the ariſtocratical, 
in the room of the demacratical, government. TissA- 


PHERNES concludes a new treaty with the Lacedain- 
nians. | 


(1) 1 Athenians were intent upon nothing ſo 

1 much as Samos, where they had all their forces. 
From thence with their fleet they reduced all the cities 
that had abandoned them under their obedience, kept the 
reſt in their duty (o), and found themſelves ſtill in a con- 
dition to make head againſt their enemies, over whom 
they had obtained ſeveral advantages. But they were 
afraid of Tiſſaphernes, and the hundred and fifty Phoeni- 
cian ſhips which he hourly expected ; and rightly per- 
ceived, that if ſo powerful a fleet ſhould join the enemy, 
there was no longer any ſafety for their city. Alcibiades, 
who was well informed of all that paſſed amongſt the 


Athenians, ſent ſecretly to the principal of them at Sa- 
mos, to ſound their ſentiments, and to let them know 


that he was not averſe to returning to Athens, provided 
the adminiſtration of the republick were put into the 
hands of the great and powerful, and not left to the po- 
pulace, who had expelled him. Some of the principal 
officers went from Samos, with delign to concert with 
him the proper meaſures for the ſucceſs of that under- 
taking. He promiſed to procure the Athenians not on! 
the favour of Tiſſaphernes, but of the king himſelf, upon 
condition they would aboliſh the democracy or popular 
government; becauſe the king would place more confi- 
dence 1n the engagements of the nobility, than upon thoſe 
ol the inconſtant and capricious multitude. 
The deputies lent a willing ear to theſe propoſals, and 
conceived great hopes of diſcharging themſelves from 
part of the publick impoſitions, becauſe being the richeſt 


olf the people, the burthen lay heavieſt upon them, 


and of making their country triumph after having 
DE 'polſefled 
(x) Thueyd, 1, viii. p. $79=5$7. () Plut. in Alcib, p. 204-206. 
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poſſeſſed themſelves of the government. At their return, 
they began by bringing over ſuch as were moſt proper to 
ſhare in their deſign: after which they cauſed a report to be 
ſpread amongſt the troops, that the king was inclined to 
declare in favour of the Athenians, upon condition that 
Alcibiades were re- inſtated, and the popular government 
aboliſhed. That propoſal ſurpriſed the ſoldiers, and was 
generally rejected at firſt; but the charm of gain, and the 
hope of a change to their advantage, ſoon ſoftened what 
was harſh and ſhocking in it, and even made them ar- 
dently deſire the recall of Alcibiades. 3 
Pghrynicus, one of their generals, rightly judging that 
Alcibiades affected an oligarchy no more than he did the 
democracy, and that in decrying the people's conduct, he 
had no other view than to acquire the favour and confi- 
dence of the nobility for his own re-eſtabliſhment, had 
the boldneſs to oppoſe their reſolutions, which were about 
to take place. We repreſented, that the change they me- 
ditated night very probably excite a civil war to the ruin 
of the ſtate ; that it was very unlikely that the king of 
Perſia would prefer the alliance of the Athenians to that 
of the Spartans, ſo much more advantageous to him; 
that this change would not retain the allies in their duty, 
nor bring over thoſe who had renounced it, who would 
perſiſt in preferring their liberty; that the government 
of a ſmall number of rich and powerful perſons would 
not be more favourable to either the citizens or allics, 
than that of the people, becauſe ambition was the great 
cauſe of all misfortunes in a republick, and the rich were 
the ſole promoters of all troubles for the aggrandifing of 
themſelves ; that a ſtate ſuffered more oppreſſions and vi- 
olences under the rule of the nobility, than that of the 
people, whole authority kept the former within due 
bounds, and was the aſylum of ſuch as they deſired to 
oppreſs; that the allies were too well acquainted with 
the'e truths from their own experience, to want any leſ- 
ſons upon the ſubject. _ LES 
. Theſe remonſtrances, as wife as they were, had no 
effect. Piſander was ſent to Athens with ſome of the 
3 : ſame 
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fame faction, to propoſe the return of Alcibiades, the 


alliance of Tiſſaphernes, and the abolition of the demo- 


cracy. They repreſented, that by changing the govern- 
ment, and recalling Alcibiades, Athens might obtain a 
powerful aid from the king of Perſia, which would be a 
Upon this pro- 
poſal great numbers exclaimed againſt it, and eſpecially 
the enemies of Alcibiades. They alledged amongſt other 
reaſons, the imprecations pronounced by the pricits, and 
all the orders of religion, againſt him, and even againſt 
ſuch as ſhould propoſe to recall him. But Piſander, ad- 
vancing into the midſt of the aſſembly, demanded, whe- 
ther they knew any other means to ſave the republick in 
the deplorable condition to which it was reduced: and 
as it was admitted there were none, he added, that the 
reſervation of the ſtate was the queſtion, and not the au- 
thority of the laws, which might be provided tor in the 
ſequel ; but at preſent there was no other method for the 
attainment of the king's friendſhip and that of Tiſſapher- 
nes. Though this change was very offenſive to the peo- 
ple, they gave their conſent to it at length, with the hope 
of re-eſtabliſhing the democracy in time as Piſander had 
promiſed ; and they decreed that he ſhould go with ten 
more deputies to treat with Alcibiades and Tilfaphernes,. 


| and that in the mean time Phrynicus ſhould be recalled, 


and another general appointed to command the fleet in 
his ſtead. 5 # . 

The deputies did not find Tiſſaphernes in ſo good a 
diſpoſition as they had been made to hope. He was 
afraid of the Lacedæmonians, but did not care to render 
the Athenians too powerful. It was his policy, by the 
advice of Alcibiades, to leave the two parties always at 
war, in order to weaken and conſume them by each 
other. He therefore made great difficulties. He de- 
manded at firſt, that the Athenians thould abandon all 
lonia to him, and afterwards inſiſted upon their adding 
the neighbouring iſlands. Thoſe demands being com- 
pied with, he further required, in a third interview, per- 
miſſion to fit out a fleet, and to cruiſe in the Grecian 
F 3 | ſeas ; 
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ſeas; which had been expreſsly provided againſt in the 
celebrated treaty concluded with Artaxerxes. The de- 
puties thereupon broke up the conferences with indigna- 
tion, and perceived that Alcibiades had impoſed upon 
them. . 

Tiſſaphernes without loſs of time concluded a ne 


treaty with the Lacedæmonians; in which, What had 
diſpleaſed in the two preceding treaties was retrenched. 


The article, which yielded to Perſia the countries in ge- 
neral, that had been in the actual poſſeſſion of the reign- 
ing king Darius, or his predeceſſors, was limited to the 


provinces of Aſia. The king engaged to defray all ex- 


pences of the Lacedæmonian fleet, upon the foot, and 


in the condition it then was, till the arrival of that of 


Perſia; after which they were to ſupport it themſelves; 
unleſs they ſhould chooſe that the king ſhould pay it, to 


be re- imburſed after the concluſion of the war. It was 
further agreed, that they ſhould unite their forces, and 
continue the war, or make peace, by common conſent. 


Tiffaphernes, to keep his promiſe, ſent for the flect of 
Phoenicia. This treaty was made in the eleventh year 


of Darius, and the twentieth of the Peloponneſian war. 


Skcr. III. The whole authority of the Athenian 


government having been veſted in four hundred perſons, 


they abuſe it tyrannically, and are depoſed. ALI. 


BIADES 7s recalled. After various accidents, and 
ſeveral conſiderable victories, he returns in triump! 
t Athens, and is appointed generaliſſino. Fe cauſes 
the great myſteries to be celebrated, and departs with 
the fleet. | 


(D) IS AN DER, at his return to Athens, found 
the change he had propoſed at his ſetting out 
much forwarded, to which he put the laſt hand ſoon after. 


To give a form to this new government, he cauſed ten 


commifſſaries with abſolute power to be appointed, who 


were however at a certain fixed time to give the people an 


account 


(2) Threzd. 1, viii. p. 590, 594. Plut. in Alcib. p. 105. 
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account of what they had done. At the expiration of 
that term, the general aſſembly was ſummoned, wherein 
their firſt reſolution was, that every one {ſhould be admitted 
to make ſuch propoſals as he thought fit, without being 
liable to any accuſation of infringing the law, or conſe- 
quential penalty. It was afterwards decreed, that a new, 
council ſhould be formed, with full power to adminiſter 


the publick affairs, and to elec new magiſtrates. For 


this purpoſe five preſidents were eltabliſhed, who nomi- 
nated an hundred perſons, including themſelves. Each 
of theſe choſe and aſſociated three more at his own plea- 
ſure which made in all four hundred, in whom, an abſo- 
Jute power was lodged. But to amuſe tie people and to 
conſole them with a ſhadew of popular government, 
whillt they inſtituted a real oligarchy, it was ſaid that the 
four hundred ſhould call a council of five thouſand citi- 
zens, to aſſiſt them when they ſhould judge it neceſſary. 
The council and aſſemblies of the people were held as 
uſual; nothing was done however but by order of the 
four hundred. The people of Athens were deprived in 
this manner of their liberty, Which they had enjoyed al- 
moſt an hundred years, after having aboliſhed the tyranny 
of the Piſiſtratides. | | 
This decree being paſſed without oppoſition, after the 
ſeparation of the aflembly, the four hundred, armed with 
daggers, and attended by an hundred and twenty young 


men, whom they made uſe of when any execution re- 
_ quired it, entered the ſenate, and compelled the ſenators 


to retire, after having paid them the arrears due upon 
their appointments. They elected new magiſtrates out 
of their own body, obſerving the uſual ceremonies upon 
ſuch occaſions. They did not think proper to recall thoſe 
who were baniſhed, leſt they ſhould authoriſe the return 
of Alcibiades, whoſe uncontrollable ſpirit they appre- 
hended, and who would ſoon have made himſelf maſter | 
of the people. Abuſing their power in a tyrannical man- 
ner, ſome they put to death, others they baniſhed, confiſ- 
cating their eſtates with impunity. All who ventured to 
oppole this change, or even to complain of it, were but- 

5 chered 
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chered upon falſe pretexts ; and thoſe would have met 
with a bad reception, who demanded juſtice of the mur- 
therers. The four hundred, ſoon after their eſtablith- 
ment, ſent ten deputies to Samos for the army's concurrence 
to it, | 

) All that had paſſed at Athens was already known 


there, and the news had enraged the ſailors to the higheſt - 


degree. They depoſed immediately- ſeveral of their 
chiefs, whom they ſuſpected, and put others into their 
places, of whom Thraſylus and, Thraſybulus were the 
principal, and in higheſt credit. Alcibiades was re- 
called and choſen generaliſſimo by the whole army, which 
deſired to fail directly for the Pirzus to attack the tyrants: 
But he oppoſed it, repreſenting that it was neceſſary he 
ſhould firſt have an interview with Tiſſaphernes, and that 
as they had choſen him general, they might rely upon 
him for the care of the war. He ſet out immediately 
for Miletus. His principal deſign was to ſhow himlclt to 
that governor withall the power he had been inveſted, and to 
let him fee that he was in a condition to do him much good 
or much harm. The conſequence of which was, that as 
he had kept the Athenians in awe by Tiſſaphernes, he now 
awed Tiſlaphernes no leſs by the Athenians; and we 
hall ſ:e in the ſequel that this interview was not unne- 
ceſſary. 1 £2 5 | 
Alcibiades, upon his return to Samos, found the army 
more inflamed than at firſt. ' The deputies of the four 
hundred arrived there during his abſence, and had endea- 
voured in vain to juſtify the alteration made at Athens to 
the ſoldiery. Their diſcourſes, which were often inter- 
rupted by tumultuous .cries, ſerved only to exaſperate 
them more, and they earneſtly demanded to be led 
againſt the tyrants directly. Alcibiades did not act on 
this occaſion as every body elſe would have done 
in conſequence of having been raiſed to ſo high a dig- 
nity by the favour of the people: for he did not think 


himſelf: obliged to an abſolute and implicit com pli- 


ance 


(7 Thucyd, 1, viii. p. 595—604+ Plut, in Alcib, p. 205. Diod 
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ance with them in every thing, though, from an exile and 


| a fugitive, they had made him general of ſo great a fleet, 
and ſo numerous and formidable an army: but, as a 


ſtateſman and great politician, he believed it his duty to 


| oppole the blind fury that hurried them on into evident 


danger, and to prevent them from committing a fault, 
which mult have been attended with their utter ruin. This 
wiſe ſteadineſs preſerved the city of Athens. For had 


they ſailed thither at firſt, the enemy had made themſelves 


maſters of Tonia, the Helleſpont, and all the iflands 
without reſiſtance 3 whilſt the Athenians, by carrying the 
war into their own city, would have exhauſted their whole 
forces againſt one another. He prevented the deputies 
from being ill treated, and diſmiſſed them; ſaying that 
he did not object to the five thouſand citizens having the 
ſupreme authority in the republick, but that it was ne- 
ceſſary to depoſe the four hundred, and to re-eſtabliſh the 
ſenate. 


(e) Whilſt this paſſed, the Phoenician fleet, which the 


Lacedæmonians impatiently expected, approached, and 


news. came that it was arrived at“ Aſpendus. Tiſſapher- 
nes went to meet it; nobody being able to divine the 
cauſe of that journey. He had ſent for that fleet at firſt 
to flatter the Lacedæmonians with the hopes of a powerful 
aid and to put a {top to their progreſs, by making them wait 
its arrival. It was believed that his journey had the ſame 


motive; to prevent their doing any thing in his abſence, 


and that their ſoldiers and mariners might diſband for want 
of pay. However it was, he did not bring the fleet withr 


him, from the view, no doubt, of keeping the balance 


equal, which was the king of Perſia's intereſt, and to ex- 
hauſt both parties, by the length of the war. For it had 
been very eaſy to have put an end to it by the aſſiſtance of 
this additional fleet, as the Lacedæmonians alone were 
already as ſtrong at ſea as the Athenians. His frivolous 
excuſe, of its not being complete, for not bringing it with 


him, ſufficiently ſhows that he had other reaſons for his 


The 


conduct. 
3 
(r) Thueyd. 1, viii. p. 64, 66. 
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(s) The return of the deputies without ſucceſs, who 
had been fent to Samos, and the anſwer of Alcibiades, 
excited new troubles in the city, and gave a mortal wound 
to the authority of the four hundred. The tumult in- 
creaſed exceedingly, when news was brought, that the 
enemy, after having beat the fleet, ſent by the four hun- 
dred to the aid of Eubœa, had made themſelves maſters 
of the iſland. Athens was in the higheſt terrour and con- 


Sicily, nor any other preceding it, were ſo conſiderable as 
the loſs of this iſland, from whence the city received 
conſiderable ſupplies, and almoſt all its proviſions. If in 
the confuſion, in which Athens was at that time between 
two factions, the victorious fleet had fallen upon the port, 
as it might have done, the army of Samos would have been 
indiſpenſably obliged to have flown to the defence of their 
country: And then the republick would have had only 
the city of Athens remaining of all its dominions. For 
the Helleſpont, Ionia, and all the iſlands, ſeeing them- 
ſelves abandoned, would have been reduced to take party, 
and go over to the Peloponneſians. But the enemy were 
not capable of ſuch great deſigns; and this was not the 
firſt time the Lacedæmonians had been obſerved to hate 
loſt their advantages by the ſlowneſs and protraction natu- 
ral to them. i 
Athens without delay depoſed the four hundred, as 
authors of all the troubles and diviſions under which they 
groaned. Alcibiades was recalled by unanimous conſent, 
and earneſtly ſollicited to make all poſſible haſte to the 
aſſiſtance of the city. But judging, that if he returned im- 
mediately to Athens, he ſhould owe his recall to the com- 
paſſion and favour of the people, he reſolved to render his 
return glorious and ny veg and to deſerve it by ſome 
conſiderable exploit. (1) or this purpoſe, leaving Samos 
with a ſmall number of ſhips, he cruiſed about the iſland 
of Cos and Cnidos; and having learned that Mindarus, 

| | the 
(s) Thucyd, I. viii. p. 607614. *  Plut. in Alcib. p.  206—210 


Diod. p. 171, 172. & 175177, & 189—192. () A. M. 3595 
Ant. J. C. 409. | | 
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the Spartan admiral was failed to the Helleſpont with his 


whole fleet, and that the Athenians were in purſuit of 


him, he ſteered that way with the utmoſt diligence to ſup- 
port them, and arrived happily with his eighteen veſſels, 


at the time the fleets were engaged near Abydos in a 
battle, which laſted till night, without any advantage on 
either fide. His arrival gave the Spartans new courage at 
firlt, who believed him ſtill their friend, and diſpirited 
the Athenians. But Alcibiades, hanging out the Athenian 
fag in the admiral's galley, fell upon the Lacedzemonians, 


who were ſtrongeſt, and purſued the Athenians, put them . 


to flight, drove them aſhore ; and, animated by his ſuccels 


ſunk their veſſels, and made a great ſlaughter of the. 


ſoldiers, who had thrown themſelves into the ſea to ſave 
themſelves by ſwimming, though Pharnabaſus ſpared no 
pains to aſſiſt them, and had advanced at the head of his 
troops to the coaſt, to favour their flight, and to ſave their 
ſhips. The Athenians, after having taken thirty of 


their gallies, and re-taken thoſe they had loſt, erected a a 


trophy. | | 
Alcibiades, yain of his ſucceſs, had the ambition to de- 
ſire to appear before Tiſſaphernes in his triumphant equi- 
page, and to make him rich preſents, as well in his own, 
as in the name of the people of Athens. He went to him 
therefore with a magnificent retinue, wo.thy of the gene- 
ral of Athens. But he did not meet with the favorable re- 
ception he expected. For Tiſſaphernes, who knew he 
was accuſed by the Lacedæmonians, and feared that the 
king would puniſh him at length for not having executed 
his orders, found Alcibiades's preſenting himſelf very 
opportune, and cauſed him to be ſeiſed and ſent priſoner 
to Sardis ; to ſhelter himſelf by that injuſtice againſt the 
repreſentations of the Lacedzmonians. | 
Thirty days after Alcibiades having found means to 
get a horle eſcaped from his guards and fled to Clazomena, 
where, to revenge himſelf on Tiſſaphernes, he gave out, 
that he had ſet him at liberty. From Clazomena he re- 
paired to the Athenian fleet, where he was joined by The- 
rancnes with twenty Taps from Macedonia, and by 
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Thraſybulus with twenty more from Thaſos. He failed 
from thence to Parium in the Propontis. All thoſe ſhips 
to the number of fourſcore and ſix, being come thither, 
he left that place in the night, and arrived the next morning 
at Proconneſus, a ſmall ifle near Cyzicum. He heard 
there that Mindarus was at Cyzicum, with Pharnabaſus 
and his land-army. He reſted that whole day at Procon- 
neſus. On the morrow he harangued his ſoldiers, and repre- 
ſented to them the neceflity there was for attaeking the 
enemy by fea and land, and for making themſelves maſ- 
ters of Cyzicum ; demonſtrating, at the ſame time, that 
without a complete and abſolute victory, they could have 
neither proviſions nor money. He had taken great care 
that the enemy ſhould not be apprized of his approach. 
By good fortune for him, a great ſtorm of rain and thunder, 
followed by a thick gloom, helped him to conceal his en- 
terpriſe ſo ſucceſsfully, that not only the enemy were 


prevented from perceiving that he advanced, but the Athe- 


nians themſelves whom he had cauſed to embark with pre- 
cipitation did not know that he had weighed anchor and 
put to ſea. : 
When the gloom was diſperſed, the Lacedzmonian 
fleet appeared, exerciling at ſome diſtance before the port. 
Alcibiades, who apprehended that the enemy, upon the 
fight of ſo great a number of ſhips, would make the har- 
bour, ordered the captains to keep back a little, and to 
follow him at a good diſtance ; and taking only forty vel- 
ſels, he advanced towards the enemy, to offer them battle. 
The enemy, deceived by this ſtratagem, and deſpiſing his 
ſmall number, advanced againſt him, and began the fight, 
But when they ſaw the reſt of the Athenian fleet come 
up, they immediately loſt courage, and fled. Alcibiades, 
with twenty of his beſt ſhips, purſued them to the ſhore, 
landed, and killed a great number of them in the flight. 
Mingarus and Pharnabaſus oppoſed his efforts in vain; the 


firſt, who fought with aſtoniſhing valour, he killed, and put 
the other to flight. 3 e 
= The Athenians by this victory, which made them maſ- 


ters of the lain, the arms, ſpoils, and whole fleet of the 
| enemy, 
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enemy, beſides the taking of Cyzicum, not only poſſeſſed 
themſelves of the Helleſpont, but drove the Spartans en- 

tirely out of that ſea. Letters were intercepted, in which 

the latter, with a conciſeneſs truely laconick, adviſed the 
Ephori of the blow they had received in terms to this effect: 

The flawer of your army is cut off; Mindarus is dead ; 

the reſt of the troops are dying with hunger; and we neither 
know what ta do, nor what will become of us. 

The news of this victory occaſioned no leſs joy to the 
Athenians than conſternation to the Spartans. () They 
diſpatched ambaſſadors immediately to demand, that an 
end ſhould be put to a war equally deſtructive to both 
people, and that a peace ſhould be concluded upon reaſon- 
able conditions, for the re-eſtabliſhment of their ancient 
concord and amity, of which they had for many years ex- 
perienced the ſalutary effects. Ihe wiſeſt and moſt judi- 
cious of the citizens of Athens were unanimouſly of opi- 
nion, that it was proper to take the advantage of ſo favour- 
able a conjuncture for the concluding of a treaty which 
might put an end to all jealouſies, appeaſe all animoſities, 
and remove all diſtrufts. But thoſe, who found their ad- 
vantage in the troubles of the ſtate prevented the good 
effects of that diſpoſition. (x) Cleophon, amongſt others, 
the moſt reputed orator at that time, animated the people 
from the tribunal of harangues, by a violent and ſeditious 
diſcourſe, inſinuating, that their intereſts were betrayed by 
aſecret intelligence with the Lacedæmonians, which aimed 
at depriving them of all the advantages of the important 
victory they had gained, and at making them loſe for ever 
the opportunity of being fully avenged for all the wrongs 
and misfortunes Sparta had cauſed them to ſuffer. 
This Cleophon was an inconſiderable fellow, a muſical 
inſtrument- maker. It was reported alſo that he had been 
a ſlave, and had got himſelf fraudulently inrolled in the 
regiſter of the citizens. He carried his audacity and fury 
ſo far, as to threaten to plunge his dagger into the throat 
of any one who ſhould talk of peace, The Athenians 
puffed up with their preſent proſperity, forgetting their 
paſt 
(4) Diod, 1, ili. p. 1/7179, (x) Æſch. in Orat. de fall, legat, 
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paſt misfortunes, and promiſing themſelves all things from 
the valour and good fortune of Alcibiades, rejected all pro- 
poſals of accommodation, without reflecting, that there 
is nothing ſo fluctuating and precarious as the ſucceſs of 
war. The ambaſladors retired without being able to 
effect any thing. Such infatuation and irrational pride are 
generally the tore-runners of ſome great misfortune. 
Alcibiades knew well how to make uſe of the victory 
he had gained, and preſently after beſieged Chalcedonia, 
which had revolted from the Athenians and received a 
Lacedæmonian garriſon. During this ſiege he took 
another town, called Selymbria. Pharnabaſus, terrified 
by the rapidity of his conqueſts, made a treaty with the 
Athemians to this effect; „ That Pharnabaſus ſhould 
«« pay them a certain ſum of money; that the Chalccdo- 
« nians ſhould return to their obedience, depend upon the 
„ Athenians, and pay them tribute; and that the 
« Athenians ſhould commit no hoſtilities in the province 
« of Pharnabaſus, who engaged for the ſafe conduct of 
« their ambaſſadors to the great king.” Byzantium and 
ſeveral other cities ſubmitted to the Athenians. 


* 


(y) Alcibiades, who deſired with the utmoſt paſſion to . 


ſee his country again, or rather to be ſeen by his country 
after ſo many victories over their enemies, ſet out ſor 


Athens. The hides of his ſhips were covered with buck- 


lers and all forts of ſpoils, in form of trophies; and cauſ- 
ing a great number of veſlels to be towed after him by 
way of triumph, he diſplayed alſo the enſigns and orna- 
ments of thoſe he had burnt, which were more than the 
others; the whole amounting to about two hundred ſhips. 
It is ſaid, that reflecting on what had been done againſt 
him, upon approaching the port, he was {truck with ſome 
terrour, and was afraid to quit his veſſel till he ſaw from 
the deck a great number of his friends and relations, who 
were come to the ſhore to receive him, and earneſtly en- 
treated him to land. ED rs, 
The people came out of the city in a body to meet 
him, and at his appearance ſet up incredible ſhouts of 
„ fſey⸗ 
0) A. M. 3597. Ant. J. C. 407, 


RT 
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joy. In the midſt of an infinite number of officers and 
ſoldiers, all eyes were fixed ſolely on him, whom the 


conſidered as victory itſelf, deſcended from the ſkies : aſl 
around him paſſionately careſſing, bleſſing, and crowning 
him in emulation of each other. Thoſe who could not 
approach him, were never tired with contemplating him 
at a diſtance, whilſt the old men ſhawed him to their 
children. They repeated with the higheſt praiſes all the 
great actions he had done for his country; nor could 
they refuſe their admiration even to thoſe he had done 
againſt it during his baniſhment, of which they imputed 
the fault to themſelves alone. This publick joy was 


mingled with tears and regret, from the remembrance of 


paſt misfortunes, which they could not avoid comparin 

with their preſent ftelicity. «© We could not have faile 

«© (ſaid they) of the conquelt of Sicily; our other hopes 
« could never have proved abortive, if we had referred 
all our affairs and forces to the diſpoſal of Alcibiades 
« alone. In what a condition was Athens when he took 
% upon him our protection and defence! We had not 


«c 


« ſcarce poſſeſſed of the ſuburbs of our city; and, to add 
« civil war. He notwithſtanding has raiſed the repub- 
« lick from its ruins; and not content with having re- 

inſtated it in the poſſeſſion of the ſovereignty of the ſea, 
has rendered it univerſally victorious by land; as if the 
fate of Athens had been in his hands alone, either to 


„ ruin or preſerve it, and victory was annexed to his 
« perſon, and obeyed his orders.“ Ts 
his favourable reception of Alcibiades did not pre- 
vent his demanding an allembly of the people, in order 
to his juſtification before them; well knowing how ne- 
ceſſary it was for his ſafety to be abſolved in form. He 
appeared therefore; and aſter having deplored his misfor- 


tunes, Which he imputed very little to the people, and 


C« 


40 


10 


entirely aſcribed to his ill fortune, and ſome dæmon en- 


vious of his proſperity, he repreſented to them the de- 


ligns of the enemy, and exhorted them not to conceive 


other 


only almoſt entirely loſt our power at ſea, but were 


to our misfortunes, were torn in pieces by a horrid 
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other than great hopes. The Athenians, tranſported 
with hearing him ſpeak, decreed him crowns of gold, 
appointed him general by ſea and land with unlimited 
ower, reſtored him all his fortunes, and ordered the 
Eumolpides and Ceryces to abſolve him from the curſes 
they had pronounced againſt him by the order of the peo- 
ple; doing their utmoſt to make him amends for the in- 
jury and ſhame of his baniſhment by the glory of his re- 
call, and to efface the remembrance of the anathemas 


they made in his favour. Whilſt all the Eumolpides 
and Ceryces were employed in revoking thoſe impreca- 


to ſay: But for me, I have not curſed him, if he has done 
no evil to his country inſinuating, by that bold expreſſion, 
that the maledictions, being conditional, could not fall 
upon the head of the innocent, nor be averted from the 
oullty. 5 N 5 

In the midſt of this glory and ſhining proſperity of 


being concerned, when they conſidered the time of his 
return. For it happened preciſely upon the day when 


adored under the name of Agraulis. The prieſts took off 
all the ornaments from the goddeſs's ſtatue to waſh it, 
from whence that feaſt was called TIawrnaa, and after- 
wards covered it; and that day was accounted one of the 
moſt ominous and unfortunate. It was the 25th of 
the month Thargelion, which anſwers to the ſecond of 
July (z). This circumſtance diſpleaſed that ſuperſtitious 
people, becauſe it ſeemed to imply, that the goddeſs, pa- 
troneſs and protectreſs of Athens, did not receive Alci- 
biades agreeably, and with a benign aſpect, ſince ſhe co- 
vered and concealed herſelf, as if ſhe would keep him off, 
and remove him from her. | Fo 


De Eumolpidet and Cyryces who had er ad thoſe offices. 
were two families at Athens who Perhaps the employment of the latter 
had different functions in the myſte- had ſome relation to that of be. 
ries of Ceres, They took their uames ralds, Kiguut;. 


from Eumolpus and Cerya, the firſt (x) N. S. 


themſelves had decreed, by the vows and prayers Which 


tions, 1 heodorus, the principal of them, had the courage 


Alcibiades, the majority of the people could not help 


the Athenians celebrated the feaſt in honour of Minerva, 
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(a) All things having however ſucceeded according to 
his with, and the hundred ſhips he was to command 
being ready, he deferred his departure out of a laudable 
ambition to celebrate the great myſteries ; for from the 
time the Lacedæmonians had fortified Decelia, and taken 
poſleſſion of all the ways from Athens to Eleuſina, the 


| jeaſt had not been ſolemniſed in all its pomp, and the 


proceſſion had been obliged to go by ſea. The particular 
ceremonies of this ſolemnity may be feen in the begin- 
ning of the next volume. | 5 

Alcibiades believed it would be a moſt glorious action, 
and attract the bleſſings of the gods, and the praiſes of 
men, if he reſtored all its luſtre and ſolemnity to this 
feaſt, in making the proceſſion go by land under the con- 
voy of his troops, to defend it againſt the attacks of the 
enemy. For either Agis would ſuffer it to paſs quietly, 
notwithſtanding the numerous troops he had at Decelia, 
which would conſiderably leſſen the reputation of that 
king, and be a blot in his glory: or, if he ſhould chooſe 
to attack it, and oppoſe the march, he ſhould then have 
the ſatisfaction to fight a ſacred battle, a battle grateful 
to the gods, for the greateſt and moſt venerable of all their 
myſteries, in the ſight of his country and citizens, who 
would be witneſſes of his valour and regard for religion. 
It is very likely, that by this publick and oſtentatious act 


of piety, which ſtruck the people's view in ſo ſenſible a 


manner, and was fo extremely to his taſte, Alcibiades's 


principal deſign was to efface entirely from their minds 


the ſuſpicions of impiety, to which the mutilation of ſta- 
tucs, and prophanation of myſteries, had given birth. 
Having taken that reſolution, he gave notice to the 


Eumolpides and Ceryces to hold themſelves in readineſs, 


poſted centinels upon the hills, ſent out runners at the 
break of day, and taking with him the prieſts, the initi- 
ated, and the probationers, with thole who initiated 
them, he covered them with his army, and diſpoſed the 
whole pomp with wonderful order, and profound ſilence. 
Never was ſhow, ſays Plutarch, more auguſt, nor more 


| worthy 
(4) Plut, in Alcib, p. 210, 
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worthy the majeſty of the gods, than this warlike pro- 
ceſſion and religious expedition; in which even thoſe, 
who envied the glory of Alcibiades, were obliged to own, 
that he was no leſs happy in diſcharging the functions of 
an high-prieſt, than thoſe of a general. No enemy dared 
to appear, or diſturb that pompous march, and Alcibia- 
des re- conducted the ſacred troops to Athens with entire 
ſatety. This ſucceſs gave him new courage, and raiſed 
the valour and boldneſs of his army to ſuch a degree, 
that they looked upon themſelves as invincible, whilit he 
commanded them. 
Ne acquired the affection of the poor, and the lower 
ſort of people ſo much, that they moſt ardently deſired to 
have him for their king. Many of them openly declared 
themſelves to that effect; and there were {ome who ad- 
dreſſed themſelves to him, and exhorted him to ſet him- 
ſelf above envy, and not to trouble himſelf about laws, 
decrees, or ſuffrages ; to put down thoſe wordy imperti- 
nents that diſturbed the ſtate with their vain harangues, 


to make himſelf maſter'of affairs, and to govern with en- 


tire authority without fearing accuſers. For him, what 
his thoughts of the tyranny, and his deſigns were, are 
unknown; but the molt powerful citizens, apprehending 
the breaking out of a fire, of which they already ſaw the 
ſparks, pretled. him to depart without delay ; granting 
whatever he demanded, and giving him for colleaguc- 
the generals moſt agreeable to him. He ſet fail ac- 
cordingly with an hundred ſhips, and ſteered tor the 


- Hand of Andros, that had revolted. His high reputation, 
and the gcod fortune which had attended him in all his 
enterpriſes, made nothing but what was great and extra- 
Ordinary to be expected from him. h 
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| Sgr. IV. The Lacedæmonians appoint LYSANDER ad- 11 
, i miral. He becomes very powerful with young CYRUS, 1 
who commanded in Aſia. He beats the Athenian fleet 17 
| near Epheſus in the abſence of ALC1BIADES, whois, WA 
- deprived of the command, Ten generals are choſen in his ö 
2 flead. ALLICRATIDAS ſucceeds LYSANDER. 
i | | 
g (b) HE Lacedzmonians, juſtly alarmed at the re- 
6 turn and ſucceſs of Alcibiades, conceived that 

| ſich an enemy made it neceſſary to oppoſe him with an 
r able general, capable of making head againſt him. For 
o WW this rcaſon they made choice of Lyſander, and gave him 
d the command of the fleet. When he arrived at Epheſus, 1 
1- he found the city very well diſpoſed in his favour, and FW 
Na well affected to Sparta ; but otherwiſe in a very unhappy . 1385 
's, ſituation. For it was in danger of becoming barbarous, 1 
i- by aſſuming the manners and cuſtoms of the Perſians, TRA 
3, who had great commerce with it, as well from the neigh- V 

bourhood of Lydia, as becauſe the king's generals com- 11 


monly took up their winter- quarters there. An idle ang | 
voluptuous life, filled up with luxury and empty ſhow, ö 
could not fail of diſguſting infinitely a man like Lyſander, 
| who had been bred from his birth in the ſimplicity, 
poverty, and ſevere diſcipline of Sparta. Having brought 
lis army to Epheſus, he gave orders for aſſembling ſhips 
of burthen there from all parts, erected an arſenal for 
binlding of gallies, made the ports free for merchants, 
gave the publick places to artificers, put all arts in mo- 
tion, and held them in honour; and by theſe means 
led the city with riches, and laid the foundations of that 
grandeur and magnificence, to which it afterwards at- 
tained. So great a change can the application and abi- 
ity of a ſingle perſon occaſion in a ſtate ! : 
Wpilſt he was making theſe diſpoſitions, he received 
advice that Cyrus, the king's youngelt fon, was arrived 
at Sardis. That prince could not be above ſixteen years 
old at that time, being born after his father's aeceſſion to 
| | the 


% Xenoph. Hellen. I. xi, p. 440442. Plut. in Lyſand. p. 434, 435. 
od, J. xiil. p. 192197, 
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worthy the majeſty of the gods, than this warlike pro- 
ceſſion and religious expedition; in which even thoſe, 
who envied the glory of Alcibiades, were obliged to own, 
that he was no leſs happy in diſcharging the functions of 


an high-prieſt, than thoſe of a general. No enemy dared 
to appear, or diſturb that pompous march, and Alcibia- 
des re- conducted the ſacred troops to Athens with entire 
ſatety. This ſucceſs gave him new courage, and raiſed 
the valour and boldneſs of his army to ſuch a degree, 
that they looked upon themſelves as invincible, whilit he 
commanded them. 

He acquired the affection of the poor, and the lower 
ſort of people fo much, that they moſt ardently deſired to 
have him for their king. Many of them openly declared 
themſelves to that effect; and there were ſome who ad- 
dreſſed themſelves to him, and exhorted him to ſet him- 
ſelf above envy, and not to trouble himſelf about Jaws, 
decrees, or ſuffrages ; to put down thoſe wordy imperti- 
nents that diſturbed the {tate with their vain harangues, 
to make himſelf maſter of affairs, and to govern with en- 
tire authority without fearing accuſers. For him, what 
his thoughts of the tyranny, and his deſigns were, ate 
unknown ; but the moſt powerful citizens, apprehending 
the breaking out of a fire, of which they already ſaw the 
ſparks, pretled him to depart without delay ; granting 
whatever he demanded, and giving him for colleaguc- 
the generals moſt agreeable to him. He ſet ſai] ac- 
cordingly with an hundred ſhips, and ſteered for the 
. Hland of Andros, that had revolted. His high reputation, 
and the gcod fortune which had attended him in all his 
enterpriſes, made nothing but what was great and extra- 
Ordinary to be expected from him. = 
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; SECT. IV. The Lacedæmonians appoint LYSANDER ad- 
„Viral. He becomes very powerful with young CYRUS, 
t who commanded in Aſiu. He beats the Athenian fleet 
i WW rear Epheſus in the abſence of ALCIBIADES, 10% is 
- WH #eprived of the command, Ten generals are choſen in his 
2 led. CALLICRATIDAS ſucceeds LYSANDER. 
, | (b) HE Lacedzmonians, juſtly alarmed at the re- 
5 turn and ſucceſs of Alcibiades, conceived that 
| {ich an enemy made it neceſſary to oppoſe him with an 
er able general, capable of making head againſt him. For 
to this reaſon they made choice of Lyſander, and gave him 
d the command of the fleet. When he arrived at Epheſus, 


d- he found the city very well diſpoſed in his favour, and 
well affected to Sparta; but otherwiſe in a very unhappy 
ſituation. For it was in danger of becoming barbarous, 
by aſſuming the manners and cuſtoms of the Perſians, 
who had great commerce with it, as well from the neigh- 
bourhood of Lydia, as becauſe the king's generals com- 
monly took up their winter- quarters there. An idle and 
voluptuous lite, filled up with luxury and empty ſhow, 
could not fail of diſguſting infinitely a man like Ly ſander, 
who had been bred from his birth in the ſimplicity, 
poverty, and fevere diſcipline of Sparta. Having brought 
his army to Epheſus, he gave orders for aſſembling ſhips 
of burthen there from all parts, erected an arſenal for 
building of gallies, made the ports free for merchants, 
gare the publick places to artificers, put all arts in mo- 
tion, and held them in honour; and by theſe means 
led the city with riches, and laid the foundations of that 
grandeur and magnificence, to which it afterwards at- 
tained. So great a change can the application and abi- 

ity of a fingle perſon occaſion in a ſtate | 
Iilit he was making theſe diſpolitions, he received 
advice that Cyrus, the king's youngeſt fon, was arrived 
at Sardis. That prince could not be above ſixtcen years 
old at that time, being born after his father's aeceſſion to 
| the 


% Xenoph. Hellen. I. xi, p. 449—442. Plut. in Lyſand. p. 434» 435. 
10d. I. xiil. p. 192-197. * 
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the crown, in the ſeventeenth year of his reign. Pay- 
ſatis, his mother, loved him to idolatry, and had the en- 


tire aſcendant of her huſhand. It was the that occaſioned 


his having the ſupreme government of all the provinces 
of Aſia Minor given him; a command that ſubjected all 


the provincial governours of the molt important part of 


the empire to his authority. The view of Paryſatis was, 
without doubt, to put the young prince into a condition 
to diſpute the throne with his brother after the king's 
death; as we ſhall ſee he does to ſome effect. One of 
the principal inſtructions, given him by his father upon 
ſending him to his government, was to give effectual aid 
to the Lacedzmonians againſt Athens; an order very 


contrary to the meaſures obſerved till ther by T iflapher- 
nes, and the other governours of thoſe provinces. It 
had always been their maxim, ſometimes to aſſiſt one 


rty, ſometimes the other, in order to hold their power 
in ſuch a balance, that the one might never be able to 


cruſh the other entirely: from whence it followed, that 


both parties were kept weak by the war, and neither in 
condition to form any enterpriſes againſt the Perſian 
empire. | 

pon Lyſander's being appriſed, therefore, of the 


arrival of Cyrus at Sardis, he fet out from Epheſus to 


make him a viſit, and to complain of the delays and 
breach of faith of Tiſſaphernes, who, notwithſtanding 
the orders he had received to ſupport the Lacedæmonians, 
and to drive the Athenians out of the fea, had always 
covertly favoured the latter, out of regard for Alcibiades, 
whoſe meaſures he entirely gave into, and had bcn the 


ſole cauſe of the loſs of the fleet, by not ſupplying it with 


the neceſſary quantity of proviſions. This diſcourſe 


pleaſed Cyrus, who looked upon Tiſſaphernes as a very 
dad man, and his particular enemy; and he anſwered, 
that the king had given him orders to ſupport the Lace- 
dzmonians powerfully, and that he had received five 
hundred talents “ for that purpoſe. Lyſander, contrery 


to the common character of the Spartans, was _—_— 
an 


* Five hunarcd thouſand crowns, about 112,509, frerling. 
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and condeſcending, full of complacency for the grandees, 
always ready to pay his court to them, and lupporting, 
for the good of the ſervice, all the weight of their haugh- 
tineſs and vanity with incredible patience ; in which be- 
haviour ſome. people make the whole addreſs and merit 
of a courtier confilt. f 

He did not forget himſelf on this occaſion, and ſetting 
: at work all that the induſtry and art of a complete courtier 
5 could ſuggeſt of flattery and inſinuation, he perfectly 
f gained the young prince's favour and good opinion. Af- 
\ ter having praiſed his generoſity, magnificence, and zeal 
1 for the Lacedæmonians, he deſired him to give each ſol- 
y dier and mariner a drachma “ per day, in order to debauch 
5 thoſe of the enemy by that means, and thereby terminate 


t the war the ſooner. Cyrus very much approved the pro- 
| ject; but ſaid, that he could make no change in the king's 
ur order, and that the treaty with them expreſsly ſettled 
0 only half a talent F to be paid monthly for each galley. 


at The prince, however, at the end of a banquet, which 
he gave him before his departure, drinking to his health, 
i and preſſing him to aſk ſomething of him, Lyſander de- 


ſired that an  obolus a day might be added to the ſea- 


he men's pay. This was granted, and he gave them four 
o oboli, initead of three, which they received before, and 
od paid them all the arrears due to them, with a month's 
ns IM adrance; giving Lyſander ten thouſand 5 Daricks for 
ns, chat purpoſe; that is, an hundred thouſand livres, or 
21s Wl about five thouſand pounds ſterling. 
es, This largeſs filled the whole fleet with ardour and 
the alacrity, and almoſt unmanned the enemy's gallies ; the 
ith greateſt part of the mariners deſerting to the party where 
irſe the pay was beſt. The Athenians, in deſpair upon re- 
ery ceiving this news, endeavoured to conciliate Cyrus by the 
cd, interpoſition of Tiſſaphernes; but he would not hearken 
\ce- to them, notwithſtanding the ſatrap repreſented, that it 
hve ” was 
ary en-pence. f alf- , 
1725 1 + Ore Magee foe hundred li- Ft Fre cn gab 2 
res, about 1121. ſterling. 4 day, inſtead of five-pence, or three 
and | The arachma was fix obeli, oboli. 


er ten-pence French; each obolus 9A Darick is about a Plſtele. | 
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was not for the king's intereſt to aggrandiſe the Lacedæ- 


monians, but to balance the power of one ſide with that 


of the other, in order to perpetuate the war, and to ruin 
both by their own diviſions. 
Though Lyſander had conſiderably weakened the 


enemy by augmenting the mariners pay, and thereby 


very much hurt their naval power, he dared not how- 
ever hazard a battle with them, particularly apprehending 
Alcibiades, who was a man of execution, had the greater 
number of ſhips, and had never been overthrown in any 
battle either by ſea or land. But after Alcibiades had lett 
Samos to go into Phocæa and Ionia, to raiſe money, of 
which he was in want for the payment of his troops, 
and had given the command of his fleet to Antiochus, 
with expreſs order not to fight or attack the enemy in his 
abſence ; the new commander, to make ſhow of his 
courage, and to brave Lyſander, entered the port of 
Epheſus with two gallies, and after having made a great 


noiſe, retired with loud laughter, and an air of contempt. 


and inſult. Lyſander, enraged at that affront, imme- 
diately detached ſome gallies, and went himſelf in pur- 
ſuit of him. But as the Athenians advanced to ſupport 
Antiochus, he ordered other gallies of his {ide to come on, 
till the whole fleet arrived by little and little, and the cn- 
gagement became general on both ſides. Lyſander 
gained the victory, and having taken fifteen of the Ahe 
nian gallies, he erected a trophy. Alcibiades, on his re. 
turn to Samos, failed even into the port to offer him bat. 
tle; but Lyſander was contented with his victory, and 
did not think proper to accept it; ſo that he retired witl- 
out doing any thing. | Jo 
(e) Thraſybulus at the ſame time, the moſt dangerous 
enemy he had in his army, leit the camp, and went t0 
Athens to accuſe him. ＋ enflame his enemies in the 
city the more, he told the people in a full aſſembly, that 
Alcibiades had entirely ruined their affairs, and the nat), 


by the licence he had introduced ; that he.had given oy 
a 


(c) A, M. 3598. Ant. J. C. 506. 
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ſelf up to the moſt * notorious debauchees and drunkards, * 
who from common ſeamen were the only perſons in cre- 
dit about him ; that he abandoned his whole authority to 
them, to be at leiſure to enrich himſelf in the provinces 
and to plunge himſelf there into intemperance and all 
other infamous exceſſes, to the diſgrace of Athens, 
whilſt his fleet was left neglected in the face of the ene- 
my's. | | 
. article of accuſation againſt him was taken 

from the forts he had built near the city of Byzantium, 
for an aſylum and retreat for him; as neither being able 
nor willing to return any more to his country. The 
Athenians, a capricious inconſtant people, gave credit to 
theſe impeachments. The loſs of the laſt battle, and his 
little ſucceſs ſince his departure from Athens, inſtead of 
the great and wonderful actions expected from him, en- 
tirely funk him in their opinions; and his own glory and 
reputation may be ſaid to have occaſioned his ruin. For 
he was ſuſpected of not deſiring to do what was not done, 
which they could not believe out of his power, becauſe 
they were fully perſuaded, that nothing he deſired to do 
was impoſſible to him. They made it a crime in Alci- 
biades that the rapidity of his conqueſts did not anſwer 
to that of their imaginations; not conſidering, that he 
made war without money upon a people who had the 
great king for their treaſurer, and that he was often obliged 
to quit his camp, to go in queſt of what was neceſſary 
for the payment and ſubſiſtence of his troops. However 
t was, Alcibiades was depoſed, and ten generals nominat- 
«in his ſtead ; of which, when he received advice, he re- 
red in his galley to ſome caſtles he had in the Thracian 
.herſoneſus. 

4) About this time died Pliſtonax, one of the kings 


in tief Lacedamonia, and was ſucceeded by Pauſanias, who 
, tha eigned fourteen years. The latter made a fine anſwer 
na ; GR 
him” 


{ol | | la) Diod. p. 196. 
Antiochus is 22 at in this ades by catching a quail for him 


dice, @ PCA debauched man, who Which he had tet fly 95 
ad achted the favꝛur of Alcipi. 
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to one who aſked, why it was not permitted to change 
any thing in the ancient cuſtoms of Sparta: * Becar/; 
ſays he, at Sparta the laws command men, and not men th 


laws. 1 
(J) Lyſander, who intended to eſtabliſh the government 


of the nobility in all the cities in the dependence of Sparta, 


themſelves. 


* 


that the governors of his chooſing might be always at his 
diſpoſal, from his having rendered them independent of 
their people, he cauſed ſuch perſons of the principal cities 
to come to Epheſus, as he knew to be the boldeſt, and 
moſt enterpriſing and ambitious. Theſe he placed at the 


head of affairs, promoted to the greateſt: honours, and 


raiſed to the firſt employments of the army, thereby ren- 
dering himſelf, ſays Plutarch, the accomplice of all the 
crimes and oppreſſions they committed to advanceandenrich 
For this reaſon they were always extremely 
attached to him, and regretted him infinitely, when Calli- 
cratidas came to ſucceed him, and took upon him the com- 


mand of the fleet. He was not inferior to Lyſander | 


either in valour or military knowledge, and was infinitely 
above him in point of moral virtue. Alike ſevere to him- 
ſelf and others, inacceſlible to flattery and ſloth, the de- 
clared enemy of luxury, he retained the modeſty, tempe- 
rance, and auſterity of the ancient Spartans ; virtues that 
began to diftinguiſh him particularly, as they were not too 
common in his time. His probity and juſtice were proo! 
againſt all things; his ſimplicity and integrity abhorred all 
falſchood and fraud, to which were joined a truly Spartan 
nobleneſs and grandeur of ſoul. The great and powerful 
could not hinder themſelves from admiring his virtue; but 
they were better pleaſed with the facility and condeſceniion 
of his predeceſſor, who was blind to the injuſtice and 

violence of their actions. | 
It was not without mortification and jealouſy Lyſandet 
ſaw him arrive at Epheſus to take upon him the comman 
1 2 


i 


(1) Xenoph. Hellen. 1. i. p. 442—444. Plut. in Lyſand. p- 43 3—430, 
Niod. P- I97» 198, | 11 

*"*OT; Tur v, Twy yTewy & T6 dyda g TAY Vaal! f £1196 , 
Plut in Ap3ph. p. 230, i 
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ana out of a criminal baſeneſs and treachery, not uncom- 
i mon with thoſe who hearken more to their private ambi- 
| tion than the good of the publick, he did him all the ill 


offices in his power. Of the ten thouſand Daricks, which 


it Cyrus had given him for the augmentation of the mari- 
a, ners pay, he returned the remainder to that prince; telling 
18 Callicratidas, that he might *pp1y to the king for the mo- 
of ney, and that it depended on him to find means for the 
es ſubſiſtence of his army. This conduct gave him great 
nd trouble, and diſtreſſed him exceedingly. For he had brought 
he no money with him from Sparta, and could not reſolve to 
nd * extort any from the citizens, as he found them ſufficiently 
n- rifled already. EE 0 

the In this urgent neceſſity a perſon having offered 
ich him fifty talents (that is to ſay, fifty thouſand crowns) 
ely 


to obtain a favour he could not grant with 2 he 


refuſed them. Upon which Cleander, one of his officers, 


m- aid, „ I would accept them, were I in your place. 
der (And fo would I) revlied the general, were I in 
tely « yours.” 

im- He had no other reſource therefore than to go, as Ly- 
de- ſander had done, to aſk money at the gates of the king's 
pe- general and lieutenants, for which he was the leaſt pro- 
that per of all mankind. Nurtured and educated in the love 
too of liberty, full of great and noble ſentiments, and infi- 
roo! WW nitely remote from all flattery and baſeneſs, he was con- 
4 all Wi vinced at heart, that it was leſs evil and diſhonour for 
tan WF Greeks to be overcome by Greeks, than infamoully to 
erful make their court, and beg at the gates of Barbarians 
; but Wi whole only merit conſiſted in their gold and filver. The 
non whole nation were indeed diſgraced by ſo mean a proſti- 
and tution. ; 

Cicero, in his Offices, draws two very different cha- 
andet Wi racters of perſons employed in the adminiſtration of go- 
mand Wi vernment, and makes the application of them to the two 

aud generals, of whom we ſpeak. The one, ſays he, & zea- 
3—430 Vol. IV. ” "IS lous ; 
2 (/) Plut. in Apoph. p. 222. | 


** Sunt his, alii multum diſpares culto, nihi! ex inſidiis az2nduw pu- 
nplices et apertiz qui nihil ex oc« tant yeritatis Cultores, fraudis inimicis 
. itemque 
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lous lovers of truth, and declared enemies of all fraud, 
piqued themſelves upon their ſimplicity and candour, and 

do not believe, that it can ever conſiſt with honour to la 
ſnares, or uſe artifice. The others, prepared to do or ſut- 
for every thing, are not aſhamed of the meaneſt actions 
and proſtitutions, provided from thoſe unworthy means 
they have reaſon to expect the ſucceſs of their deſigns, 
Cicero places Callicratidas amongſt the former, and 
Lyſander amongſt the latter, to whom he gives two epi- 
thets not much to his honour, and hardly conſiſtent with 
the Spartan character, when he calls him very artful and 

very patient, or rather very complaiſant. _ | 

Callicratidas, however, forced by neceſſity, went to 
Lydia, and repaired immediately to the palace of Cy. 
rus, where he deſired that prince might be told, that 
the admiral of the Grecian fleet was come to ſpeak 
with him. He was anſwered, that Cyrus was then at 
table, engaged in a f party of pleaſure; to which he 
replied with a modeſt tone and air, that he was in no. 
Haſte, and would wait till the prince came forth. The 
guards ſet up a laugh, wondering at the honeſt ſtranger's 
implicity which had ſo little the air of the world in it; 
and he was obliged to retire. He came thither a ſecond 
time, and was again denied admittance. Upon which he re- 
turned to Epheſus, loading thoſe with curſes and impre- 
cations, who had firſt made their court to Barbarians, and 
by their flattery and ſubmiſſions had taught them to make 
their riches a title and pretence for inſulting the reſt of 
mankind. Addreſſing himſelf at the ſame time to thoſe 
about him, he ſwore, that as ſoon as he returned to Spar- 
ta, he would uſe his utmoſt endeavours to reconcile tie 
Greeks amongſt themſelves, that for the future they migit 
become formidable to the Barbarians, and have no buy 
occalion 


+ The Greek ſays literally thit 
he was drinking, Tami The Pers 
fians valued themſelves upon drinks 
ing a great deal, as an inffance 9 
their merit, as we ſhall ſee in Oui 
letter to the Lacedemonians. 


itemque alli, qui quidvis perpetiantur 
cuivis deſerviant, dum, quod velint, 
conſequantur. Quo in genere ver- 
ſutiſſimum et patientiſſimum Lace- 
demonium Lyſandrum accepimus, 
n ctraque Callicratidem. Offic, 1. I. n. 
109. 
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occaſion for their aid to invade and ruin each other. But 


1 that generous 13 whoſe thoughts were ſo noble, and 
y ſo worthy the Lacedæmonian name, and. whoſe juſtice, 
$ magnanimity, and valour, might rank him with all that 
8 Greece had ever produced, of the moſt excellent and moſt 
NS conſummate, had not the good fortune to return to his 
8. country nor to apply himſelf to a work ſo great, and ſo 


nd worthy of him. 


Ser. V. CALLICRATIDAS 7s defeated by the Athe- 
nians near the Arginuſe. The Athenians paſs ſentence 
of death upon ſeveral of their generals for not having 


rought off the bodies of thoſe who had been ſlain in 


ſo unjuſt a ſentence. | 
(2) ALLICRATIDAS, after having gained ſeveral 


victories over the Athenians, had at laſt purſued 
| Conon, one of their generals, into the port of Mitylene, 

where he kept him blocked up. This was in the twenty- 
ſixth year of the Peloponneſian war. Conon ſeeing him- 
(elf beſieged by ſea and land without hope of aid, and in 
want of proviſions, found means to appriſe Athens of the 
extreme danger he was in. Extraordinary efforts were 
made to relieve him, and in leſs than a month's time a fleet 
of an hundred and ten fail were fitted out, on board of 
which were embarked all who were capable of bearing 
arms, as well ſlaves as freemen, with ſome horſe. At 
Samos they were joined by the allies with forty gallies, 

and ſteered for the Arginuſæ, iſlands ſituate between Cuma 
and Mitylene. Callicratidas, being informed of their 
courſe, left Eteonicus to continue the ſiege with fifty ſhips 
and put to ſea with an hundred and twenty fail, with de- 


further 
ccalion 


he right wing of the Athenians was commanded b 


rally ft Protomachus and Thraſylus, who had each fifteen gallies. 
The Te ! ; 5 
Jon dnl They were ſupported by a ſecond line witha like number 
mac ot ſhips, commanded by 7 5 and Ariſtogenes. The 
in 577 / 2 | 
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the battle. SOCRATES alone has the courage to oppoſe 


ſign to face the enemy, and prevent their relieving Conon. - 
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gallies; amongſt 


dred gallies ready to engage. 
naval armies of the Greeks joined battle before. The 
ability, experience, and valour of the generals who com. 
manded, left nothing to defire; ſo that there was reaſon to 
believe this battle would decide the fate of both people, 
and put anend to a war that had endured ſo long. When 
the ſignals were given, the two armies raiſed great ſhouts 
Callicratidas, who from the an- 
ſwer of the augurs expected to fall in the battle, did 
amazing actions of valour. He attacked the enemy wit 
incredible courage and boldneſs, ſunk ſome of the ſhips, 
diſabled others by breaking their oars and piercing tha 
ſides with the prow or beak of his galley. At length he 
attacked that of Pericles, and made a thouſand holes in it; 
but the latter having hooked him faſt with a grappling 

iron, he found it impoſſible to diſengage himſe 


and began the fight. 
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left wing, like the other, drawn up in two lines, was under 
Ariſtocrates and Diomedon, ſupported by Eraſinides and 
Pericles*. The main body, conſiſting of near thirty 
which were the three Athenian admirals, 
was diſpoſed in one line. They had ſtrengthened each of 
their wings with a ſecond line; becauſe their gallies were 
neither ſo ſwift, nor ſo eaſy to manage, as thoſe of the 
enemy; ſo that there was reaſon to fear their getting be- 
tween two, and being charged on both ſides at the ſame 
time. The Lacedzmonians and their allies, who per- 
| ceived they were inferior in number to the enemy, con- 
tented themſelves with drawing up in one line, 1n order 
to equal their front, and for the greater facility of running 
between the Athenian gallies, and turning nimbly round 
them. Callicratidas's pilot ; daunted at the inequality, 
adviſed him not to hazard the battle, and to retire : But 
he replied, that he could not fly without ſhame, and that 
his death was of ſmall importance to the republick. 
Sparta, ſaid he, does not depend upon one man. : 
manded the right wing, and Thraſonidas the Theban the 
left. | 
It was terrible to behold the ſea covered with three hun- 
Never had more numerous 
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er ſurrounded in an inftant by ſeveral of the Athenian veſlels. 
xd His own was immediately filled with the enemy, and 
ty after a dreadful flaughter, he fell dead rather overwhelmed 
85 by their numbers than vanquiſhed. The right wing, 
of which he commanded, having loſt its admiral, was put to 
re flight. The left, compoſed of Bœotians and Eubceans, 
he {till made a long and vigorous reſiſtance, from the impor- 
e- tant concern they were in, leſt they ſhould fall into the 
ne hands of the Athenians, againſt whom they had revolted; 
er- but they were at length obliged to give way, and retire in 


n- diſorder. I he Athenians erected a trophy in the Arginuſæ. 
der They loſt twenty-five gallies in this battle, and the enemy 


ing more than ſeventy, of which number were nine of the 
md ten furniſhed by the Lacedæmonians. 5 
ity, (% Plutarch equals Callicratidas, the Lacedæmonian 
But general for his juſtice, valour and magnanimity, with all 
hat who had ever rendered themſelves moit worthy of admi- 
ck. ration amongſt the Greeks. i 
m- (i) He blames him however exceedingly for hazard- 
the Ting the battle at the Arginuſæ, and * that to 
avoid the reproach of having retired out of fear, he had 
un- through a miſtaken ſenſe of honour, failed in the eſſential 
rous duty of his function. For, ſays Plutarch, if (to uſe the 
The compariſon of * Tphicrates) the light-armed infantry 
om. reſemble the hands, the horſe the feet, the main body the 
n to brealt, and the general the head; the general, who aban- 
ple, WI dons himſef raſhly to the impetuoſity of his valour, does 
hen not ſo much neglect or expoſe his own life, as the lives 
outs Wi of thoſe, whoſe ſafety depends upon his. Our Lacedz- 
an- monian chief was therefore in the wrong, continues 
dd Plutarch, to anſwer the pilot, who adviſed him to retire, 
with Jparta does not depend upon one man. For though it be 
hips. true, that Callicratidas, fighting under the orders of ano- 
their cher by ſea or land, was no more than one man, yet, com- 
th he manding an army, all who obeyed his orders were col- 
in it; WI lected in his perſon ; and he, in whom ſo many thouſands 
pling might 


(5) Plut, in Lyſand. p. 436. (7) Plut in Pelop. p. 278. 
lle awas a famous general of the Athenians. 
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might be loſt, was no longer ane man. * Cicero had paſted 
the ſame judgement upon him before Plutarch. After 
having ſaid, that there were many perſons to be found, why 
were ready to ſacrifice their fortunes, and even lives, for 
their country, but who out of a falſe delicacy in point of 
glory would not hazard their reputation for it in the lealt; 
he cites the example of Callicratidas, who anſwered 
tl.oſe who adviſed him to retreat from the Arginuſz, 
T rat Sparta could fit out another fleet if this were lsft; but 
for himſelf, he cguid not fly before the enemy without ſhame 
and infant, 

I return to the ſequel of the battle near the Arginuſæ. 
The Athenian generals ordered "Theramencs, Thraſy— 


bulas, and ſome other officers, to return with about fifty 


gallies to take-up the wrecks and dead bodies, in order 


to their interment, whillt they rowed on with the relt 


againſt Eteonicus, who kept Conon beſieged before Mity- 
lene, But a rude tempeſt came on ſuddenly and prevent- 
ed the execution of this order. Eteonicus having re— 


ceived news of the defeat, and an it might occaſion” 


alarm and terrour amongſt the troops, ſent back thoſe who 
brought it, with orders to return with wreaths of flowers up- 
on their heads, and to give out that Call icratidas had gained 
the victory and deſtroyed the whole Athenian fleet. Upon 
their return he offered ſacrifices of thankſgiving, and hav- 
ing made his troops take ſome refreſhment, he ſent the 


gallies away directly, the wind being fair, and marched 


off the land-army to Methymna, after having burnt te 
camp. Conon being delivered in this manner from tie 
blockade, joined the victorious fleet, which returned 
forthwith to Samos. However, when it was known at 


Athens, that the dead bodies had been left without inter- 


ment, 


* Inventi multi ſunt, qui non mo- cum confilio non yrun eorumy 
do pecuniam, ſed vitam etiam, pro- qui claſſem ab Arginuſis removendam, 
fundere pro patria parati eſſent, idem nec cum Athenienſibus dimicandun 
gloriæ jacturam ne minima quidem putabant. Quibus ille reſpondit, 

facere vellent, ne republica quidem Lacedæmonios, claſſe illa amility 
poſtulante : ut Callicratidas, qui, cum aliam parare poſle, ſe fuger? ſine 
Lacedæmoniorum dux fuiſſet Pelo- ſuo dedecore non poſſe. He. l.. 
ponneſiaco bello, multaque feciſſet n. 48. | 
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d ment, the people were highly enraged and laid the whole 
er weight of their reſentment upon thoſe they believed guilty 
0 of that crime. The ancients held it a great one not to 
\r provide ſepulture for the dead; and we may obſerve, that 
of aſter all their battles, the firſt care of the conquered, not- 
t; withſtanding the ſenſe of their nusfortune, and their great 
-4 W affliction for a bloody defeat, was to demand a ſuſpenſion 
, of arms from the victor, in order to pay their laſt duties 
ut to thoſe who had fallen in battle; upon which they be- 
ne licved their happineſs in another life depended. They had 
little or no idea of the reſurrection of the body; but how- 
. erer, the Pagans, in the ſoul's concern for the body after 
fy. death, the religious regard paid to it, and the paſſion with 
{ty which they rendered folemn honours to the dead, ſeem to 
ler argue, that they had ſome confuſed notion of a reſurrection 
elt which ſubſiſted amongſt all nations, and deſcended from 
ty- the molt ancient tradition, though they could not diſtinguiſh 
nt- clearly upon it. 
re- Hence aroſe the fury of the people of Athens. They 
jon immediately nominated new generals, retaining only 
tho Conon of the old ones, to whom they gave Adimantes 
up- and Philocles for colleagues. Eight days after which, 
ned two of them withdrew themſelves, and only fix returned 
bon to Athens. Theramenes, the tenth general, who returned 
OY before the reſt of the fleet, accuſed the other chiefs before 
the the people, making them reſponſible for not bringing off the 
hed dead after the battle; and to clear himſelf, read the letter 
the they had written to the ſenate and people, wherein they 
the excuſed themſelves from the violence of the ſtorm, with- 
ned out charging any body. That calumny was deteſtably 
4 vile, as done in abuſe of their reſerve in not mentioning 
Jer. him in their letter, and in not laying a fault to his charge 
ent, of which he might have appeared the moſt guilty. The 
d generals, at their return, not being able to prevail for the 
dam, ume neceſſary for making their defence, contented them- 
oy ſelves with repreſenting in few words the ſtate of the affair, 
i and appealed for the truth of what they ſaid to the pilots, 
5 ſine 


and all preſent when it happened. The people ſcemed 
to receive their excuſe favourably, and ſeveral perſons 
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offered themſelves for their ſureties; but it was thought 


proper to adjourn the aſſembly, becauſe of the night, 
and it being the people's cuſtom to give their ſuffrages 


by lifting up of hands, their reſolution could not be 


known; beſides which the council were firlt to give 


their opinion upon the queſtion to be propoſed to the peo. 


le. | 
The feaſt of Apaturia unexpectedly coming on, in 


which it was the cuſtom. to aſſemble by families, the re- 


lations of Theramenes poſted ſeveral perſons, in mourning 
habits, and ſhaved, in proper places, who ſaid, they were 
the kindred of thoſe who had been {lain in the battle, and 
obliged Callixenes to accuſe the generals in the Senate, 


It was decreed in conſequence, that as the accuſation and 


defence had been heard in the laſt aſſembly, the people by 
their reſpective tribe ſhould give their voices, and if the 
accuſed were found guilty, they ſhould be puniſhed with 


death, their eſtates confiſcated, and the tenth part conſe- 


crated to the * goddeſs. Some ſenators oppoſed this de- 


cree as unjult, and contrary to the laws: But as the people 


at the inſtigation of Callixenes, threatend to include the 
oppoſers in the fame cauſe and crime with the generals, 
they were ſo mean as to deſiſt from their oppoſition, and to 
ſacrifice the innocert generals to their own ſafety, by con- 
ſenting to the decree. Socrates (the celebrated philoſo- 
pher) was the only one of the ſenators who ſtood firm, 
perſiſted obſtinately in oppoſing a decree ſo notoriouſly un- 
Juſt, and ſo contrary to all laws. The orator, who mount- 


ed the tribunal in defence of the generals, ſhowed, ** TI hat 


&« they had failed in nothing of their duty, as they had 
„given orders that the dead bodies ſhould be taken up: 
« That if any one were guilty, it was he, who, being 
« charged with theſe orders, had neglected to put them 
« in execution; but that he accuſed nobody; and that 
« the tempeſt which came on unexpectedly at the very 


% inſtant, was an unanſwerable apology, and entirely di- 


« charged the accuſed from all guilt. He demanded, 


1 that a whole day ſhould be allowed them to make their 
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defence, a favour not denied to the moſt criminal, and 
* that they ſhould be tried ſeparately. He repreſented, 
« that they were not in the leaſt obliged to precipi- 


« tate a ſentence, wherein the lives of the moſt illuſtri- 


ous of the citizens were concerned ; that it was in 
« ſome meaſure attacking the gods to make “ men re- 
« ſponſible for the winds and weather; that they could 
« not, without the moſt flagrant ingratitude and injuſtice, 
« put the conquerors to death, to whom they ought to 


« decree crowns and honours, or give up the defenders of 


their country to the rage of thoſe who envied them 
« that if they did ſo, their unjuſt judgment would be 
followed with a ſudden, but vain repentance, which 
« would leave behind it the ſharpeſt remorſe, and cover 
« them with eternal ſhame and infamy.” The people 
ſeemed at firſt to be moved with theſe reaſons ; but ani- 
mated by the accuſers, they pronounced ſentence of death 
againſt eight of their generals; and fix of them, who 
were preſent, were ſeiſed in order to their being carried to 
execution. One of them, Diomedon, a pats 2 of great 
reputation for his valour and probity, demanded to be 
heard. “ Athenians, (faid he) J wiſh the ſentence you 
have paſſed upon us may not prove the misfortune of 
the republick; but I have one favour to aſk of you in 


us before the gods of the vos we made to them for 
you and ourſelves, as we are not in a condition to diſ- 
charge them; for it is to their protection, invoked be- 
fore the battle, we acknowledge that we are indebted 
for the victory gained by us over the enemy.” There 
was not one good citizen, that did not melt into tears at 
this diſcourſe ſo full of goodneſs and religion, and admire 
with ſurpriſe the moderation of a perſon, who feeing him- 
ſelf unjuſtly condemned, did not however vent the leaſt 


reſentment, or even complaint againſt his judges, but was 


ſolely intent (in favour of an ungrateful country, which 
had doomed them to periſh) upon what it owed the gods 
| | | © 5 in 

* Quem adeo iniquum, ut ſce- tus deliquerint? Tacit, Annal. 
eil allignet, quod vent et fluce I. Liv. C. 3. 


behalf of my colleagues and myſelf, which is to acquit 
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in common with them for the victory they had lately oh- 


tained. 


The ſix generals were hardly executed, when the peo- 
ple opened their eyes, and perceived all the horrour of that 
ſentence ; but their repentance could not reſtore the dead 
to life. Callixenes, the orator, was put in priſon, and 
refuſed to be heard. Having found means to make his 
eſcape, he fled to Decelia to the enemy, from whence he 
returned ſome time after to Athens, where he died of hun- 
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ger, univerſally deteſted and abhorred by all the world, 


as all falſe accuſers and flanderers ought to be. Diodorus 


remarks, that the people themſelves were juſtly puniſhed 
for their crime by the gods, who abandoned them ſoon 


after, not to a ſingle maſter, but to thirty tyrants, who 


treated them with the utmolt rigour and cruelty. 


(+) The diſpolition of a people is very naturally imaged 
in this account; and Plato, upon the fame event, draws 


in few words their character with much ſpirit and reſem- 
blance. The“ commonalty, ſays he, is an unconſtant, 


ungrateful, cruel, ſuſpicious animal, incapable of ſub- 


mitting to the government of reaſon ; which is no wonder, 


adds he, as it is commonly compoſed of the dregs of a city 
and is a monſtrous aſſemblage, without form or order, of 
all that is worſt in it. 


The ſame relation ſhows wh 


on the minds of men, even upon thoſe who paſs for 
the wiſeſt, and how few there are, who are capable of 


at effect fear can have up- 


ſupportng inflexibly the view of preſent danger and 


diſgrace. 


Though the juſtneſs of the generals cauſe was 


perfectly known in the ſenate, at leaſt by the major part 
of it, as ſoon as the people's rage was mentioned, and the 
terrible menaces they murmured, thoſe grave ſenators, 


moſt of whom had commanded armies and who all of 
them had frequently expoſed themſelves to the greateſt 


dangers of war, inſtantly changed ſides and came over to 


the moſt notorious calumny, and crying injuſtice, that ever 


had being. An evident proof, that there is a courage, 
though very rare, which infinitely tranſcends the valor, 


IG: that 


| (4) Plut, in Axioch,.p. 368, 369. a 
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induces ſo many thouſands of men every day to confront 
the moſt terrible dangers in battle. 


Amongſt all the judges, only one, truely worthy of 


his reputation, the great Socrates, in this general treaſon 


and perfidy, ſtood firm and immoveable; and though 
he knew his ſuffrage and unaided voice would be of 
little or no conſequence to the accuſed, he thought thein 
a juſt homage to oppreſſed innocence, and that it 


was * unworthy an honeſt man to govern himſelf by 


the fury of a blind and frantick people. We ſee in this 
inſtance how far the cauſe of juſtice may be abandoned. 
We may conclude 1t was not better defended before the 
people. Of more than three thouſand citizens, who 


compoſed the aſſembly, two only took upon them the 


defence of their generals, Euriptodemus and Axiochus. 
Plato has preſerved their names, and given that of the 
latter to the dialogue, from whence part of theſe re- 
flexions are taken. 85 

(The fame year the battle of the Arginuſæ was 
fought, Dionyſius poſſeſſed himſelf of the tyranny in 
Sicily. I ſhall deter ſpeaking of him till the enſuing 
volume, in which I ſhall treat the hiſtory of the tyrants 
of Syracuſe at large. 


SECT. VI. LYSANDER commands the Lucedæmonian 
fleet. CyRUS is recalled to court by his fother. 
LYSANDER'S celebrated victory over the Athenians at 


HAooſpotamas. 


(m) A the defeat at the Arginuſæ, the affairs 


of the Peloponeſians declining, the allies, 
ſupported by the credit of Cyrus, ſent an embaſly to 
to demand that the command of the fleet 
ſhould again be given to Lyſander, with the promiſe of 
ſerving with more affection and courage if their requeſt 
G 6 were 

(2) A.M. 3598. Ant. J. C. 406. | 
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(m) A. M. 3519. Ant. J. C. 405. Xenoph. Hellen, I il. p. 45. Plut, in 
Lyl. I. ix. 436, 437, Diod. I. xiuj. P. 223. eee 
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were 8 As it was contrary to the laws of Sparta 
that the ſame perſon ſhould be twice admiral ; the 
Lacedæ monians, fo fatisfy the allies, gave the title of 
admiral to one Aracus, and ſent Lyſander with him, 
whom in appearance they commiſſioned only as vice- 
admiral, though in effect with all the authority of the 
{ſupreme command. | | 

All thoſe who had the greateſt ſhare in the govern- 
ment of the cities, and were of moſt authority in them 
ſaw him arrive with extreme joy; promiſing them- 
ſelves, from his influence, the final ſubverſion of the 
democratick power. His character of complacency 
for his friends, and indulgence to all their faults, ſuited 
much better with their ambitious and injurious views, 
than the auſtere equity of Callicratidas. For Lyſan- 
der was a man of the moſt corrupt heart, and gloricd 
in having no principles in point of virtue or the molt 
ſacred duties. He made no ſcruple to employ artifice 
and deceit upon all occaſions, and efteemed juſtice 

only as far as it ſerved his meaſures. When it did not 
promote them, he never failed to prefer the uſeful, 
which with him was alone laudable and excellent; 
from a perſuaſion that truth had in its own nature no 
advantage over falſehood, and that the value of bot 
one and the other was to be determined by the conve- 
nience reſulting from them. And for thol: who repre- 
ſented to him, that it was unworthy the deſcendants 
of Her cules to make uſe of fraud and treachery, he 
laughed at them; For, ſaid he, where the lion's. ſhin is uit 
long enough, it is neceſſary to tack the fox's tail to it. 

An expreſſion aſcribed to him, ſutficiently denotes 
how ſmall an account he made of perjury. He uſed 
to lay, ® Children are amuſed with baubles, and men with 
oaths ; ſhowing by ſo profeſſed a want of religion, that 
the gods were more inconſiderable with him than his 
enemies, For he who deceives with_ a falſe _ 

ain 

* The Greek text admits another their oaths. *ExtAeus Tv; 1 7 
enſe, which is perhaps no leſs good. dag agpryanyysy Y arias yt 
Children may ule art, and cheat one 6Zamgaran, 
ancther in their games, and men in 
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Was very much affected with the tragical end of his 
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Jainly declares in ſo doing, that he fears his enemies, 11 
but that he deſpiſes God. : | 'T i 

() Here ends the twenty-ſixth year of the Pelo- 141 

nneſian war. In this year, it was, that young Cyrus LF 
dazzled with the uſual ſplendour of ſupreme autho- 1 
rity, and jealous of the leaſt omiſſion in point of cere- 1 
monial homage, diſcovered by a remarkable action the 
ſecret of his heart. Brought up from his infancy in 
the reigning houſe, nurtured under the ſhade of the 
throne amid{t the ſubmiſſions and proſtrations of the 
courtiers, entertained long by the diſcourfes of an am- 
bitious mother who idolized him, in the deſire and 
hope of empire, he began already to affect the rights 
of ſovercignty, and to exact the honours paid to it 
with ſurpriſing haughtineſs and rigour. Two Perſians 
of the royal family, his couſin-germans by their mo- 
ther, his father Darius's ſiſter, had omitted to cover 
their hands with their ſleeves in his preſence, accord- 
ing to a ceremonial obſerved only to the kings of Per- 
fla. Cyrus, reſenting that neglect as a capital crime, 
condemned them both to die, and cauſed them to be 
executed at Sardis without mercy. Darius, at whoſe 
feet their relations threw themſelves to demand Juſtice 


two nephews, and looked upon this action of his ſon's 
as an attempt upon himſelf, to whom alone that honour 
was due. He reſolved therefore to take his government 
from him, and ordered him to court upon the pretext of 
being lick, and having a deſire to fee him. 

Cyrus before his departure ſent for Lyſander to Sar- 
dis, and put into his hands great ſums of money for 
the payment of his fleet, promiſing him ſtill more for 
the future. And with the oſtentation of a young man, 
to let him ſee how. much he deſired to oblige him, he 
allured him, that though the king his father ſhould 
cealz to afford him any ſupplies, he would furniſh him 
the more willingly ont of his own coffers, and that 
rather than he ſhould want the necceſſary proviſions, he 


would 
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Lampfſacus, 


— — Dt — 
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would even cauſe the throne of maſſy gold and ſilver, up- 
on which he ſat in judgment, to be melted down. At 
length, when he was upon the point of ſetting out, he 
empowered him to receive the tributes and revenues of the 
cities, confided the government of his provinces to him, 
and conjured him with embraces not to give. battle in his 
abſence, unleſs ſuperior in force; becauſe the king neither 
wanted the will nor the power to give him that ſuperiority 
to the enemy; promiſing at the ſame time, with the 
ſtrongeſt aſſurances of affection, to bring him a great 
number of ſhips from Phoenicia and Cilicia. 

u) After that Prince's departure, Lyſander failed to- 
wards the Helleſpont, and laid ſiege to Lampſacus. To- 
rax, having marched thither with his land-torces at the 
ſame time, aſſaulted the city on his ſide. (9) The place 
was carried by ſtorm, and abandoned by Lyſander to the 
mercy of the ſoldiers. The Athenians, Who followed 
him cloſe, came to an anchor in the port of Eleontum in 
the Cherſoneſus, with an hundred and fourſcore gallics. 


But upon the news of the taking of Lampſacus, they- 


immediately ſteered for Seſtos and after having taken in 
proviſions, they ſtood away from thence, failing along the 
coaſt to a place called * goſpotamos, where they halted 
over againſt the enemy, who were then at anchor before 
The Helleſpont is not above two thouſand 
paces broad in that place. The two armies, ſeeing them- 
felves ſo near each other, expected only to reſt that day, 
and were in hopes of coming to a battle on the next. 
But Lyſander had another deſign in view. He com- 
manded the ſeamen and pilots to go on board their gallics, 
as if they were in reality to fight the next morning at 
break of day, to hold themſelves in readineſs, and to 
wait his orders with profound filence. He. ordered the 
land-army in like manner to draw up in battle upon the 
coaſt and to wait the day without any noiſe. , On the 
morrow, as ſoon as the ſun was riſen, the Athenians began 
| . 
() Xenoph. Hellen. I. ii. p. 455-458. (o) Plut. in Lyſ. . 


& 440. Idem. in Alcib. p. 212. Diod. I. xiii. p. 225, 226. 
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| to row towards them with their whole fleet in one line, 


. i and to bid them defiance. Lyſander, though his ſhips 
. MW vere ranged in order of battle, with their heads towards 
e the enemy, lay ſtill without making any movement. In 

the evening, when the Athenians withdrew, he did not 
. ſuffer his ſoldiers to go afhore, till two or three gallies, 
. which he had ſent out to obſerve them, were returned with 
advice, that they had ſeen the enemy land. The next day 
4 palled in the fame manner, as did the third and fourth. 
x Such a conduct, which argued reſerve and apprehenſion, 

| extremely augmented the fecurity and boldneſs of the 
. Athenians, and inſpired them with an extreme contempt 
4 for au army, which fear, in their ſenſe, prevented from 
_— thowing themſelves, and attempting any thing. 
8 Wphilſt this paed, Alcibiades, who was near the fleet 


took horſe arid came to the Athenian generals; to whom 
45 he repreſented, that they kept upon a very diſadvantageous 
coalt, where there were neither ports nor cities in the 
nuzhbourhood ; that they were obliged to bring their 
provitions from Seſtos with great danger and difficulty; 
and that they were very much in the wrong to ſuffer the 
ſoldiers and mariners of the fleet, as ſoon as they were 
aiore, to ſtraggle and diſperſe themſelves at their own 
plealure, whillt the enemy's fleet faced them in view, 
accuitomed to execute the orders of their general with in- 
ſtant obedience, and upon the {lighteſt ſignal. He offered 
alſo to attack the enemy by land with a ſtrong body of 
| Thracian troops, and to force them to a battle. he 
gencrals, eſpecially Tydeus and Menander, jealous ef 
their command, did not content themſelves with refuſing 
| his offers, from the opinion, that if the event proved 
unfortunate, the whole blame would fall upon them, and 
it favourable, that Alcibiades would engroſs the honour 
of it; but rejected alſo with inſult his wiſe and ſalutaty 
counſel, as if a man in diſgrace loſt his ſenſe and abilities 
with the favour of the commonwealth. Alcibiades with» 


drew. | | | 

| The fifth day the Athenians preſented themſelves again, 

aud offered him battle; retiring in the evening according 
| HER | 
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to cuſtom with more inſulting airs than the days before, 


. gallies 
Lyſander, as uſual, detached ſome gallies to obſerve them, uch as 
with orders to return with the utmoſt diligence, when the without 
ſaw the Athenians landed, and to put up a brazen buckle in the « 
at each ſhip's head as ſoon as they reached the middle of WW cut top 
the channel. Himſelf in the mean time ran through the Lyſande 
whole line in his galley, exhorting the pilots and officers to nals, an 
hold the ſeamen and ſoldiers in readineſs to row and fight camp, 2 


on the firſt ſignal. 1 own; he 
As ſoon as the bucklers were put up in the ſhips heads and ſons 
and the admiral's galley had given the ſignal by the found one of tl 
of trumpet, the whole fleet ſet forwards in good order. WM little or 
The land-army at the fame time made all poſſible haſte ſmall ſp 
to the top of the promontory to ſee the battle. The trait and twe 
that ſeparates the two continents in this place, 1s about been of 
fifteen {tadia*, or three quarters of a league in breadth, WM mediate! 


which ſpace was preſently cleared through the activity and Sparta. 
diligence of the rowers. Conon, the Athenian general, The 
was the firſt who perceived from ſhore, the enemy's fleet having | 
advance in good order to attack him; upon which he im: Wl Philocles 
mediately cried out for the troops to embark. In the height all the p 
of ſorrow and perplexity, ſome he called to by their names, the othe 
ſome he conjured, and others he forced to go on board their Whrecipice 
llies ; but all his endeavours and emotion were ineffec- to make 
tual, the. ſoldiers being diſperſed on all ſides. For they Wand of : 
were no ſooner come on ſhore, than ſome were ran to the Wirom han 
ſuttlers, ſome to walk in the country, ſome to ſleep in their Nerve at t 
tents, and others had began to dreſs their ſuppers. This brought 
proceeded from the want of vigilance and experience in tie Nyaſs upor 
generals, who not ſuſpecting the leaſt danger, indulged rue! dec 
themſelves in taking their repoſe, and gave their ſoldies Paughtine 
the ſame liberty. | 5 anger he 
- The enemy had already fallen on with loud cries and a crimes 
great noiſe of their oars, when Conon, diſengagins WF your ri, 
himſelf with nine gallies, of which number was tie , had cor 
ſacred ſhip called the Paralian, ſtood away for Cyprus Math, put 
where he took refuge with Evagoras. The Peloponncſian, oremoſt t. 
f he ſword, 


ce. 


falling upon the reſt of the fleet, took immediately * 
5 9755 | £A1LG 
1875 facer, 
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. gallies which were empty, and diſabled and deſtroyed 
1, ( jc! as began to fill with men. The ſoldiers, who ran 
y without order or arms to their relief, were either killed 
er in the endeavour to get on board, or flying on ſhore were 
ot N cut to pieces by the enemy, who landed in purſuit of them. 
he Lyſander took three thouſand priſoners, with all the gene- 
to rals, and the whole fleet. After having plundered the 


lit camp, and faſtened the enemy's gallies to the ſterns of his 

own, he returned to Lampſacus, amidit the ſound of flutes 
es and ſongs of triumph. It was his glory to have achieved 
one of the greateſt military exploits recorded in hiſtory, with 
little or no loſs, and to have terminated a war in the 
ſmall ſpace of an hour, which had already laſted ſeven- 
and twenty years, and which perhaps, without him, had 
been of much longer continuance. Lyſander im- 
mediately ſent deſpatches with this agreeable news to 


and Sparta. 5 

ral, The three thouſand priſoners, taken in this battle, 
leet having been condemned to die, Lyſander called upon 
im- Philocles, one of the Athenian generals, who had cauſed 
ioht all the priſoners taken in two gallies, the one of Andros, 
nes, the other of Corinth, to be thrown from the top of a 
their Wprecipice, and had formerly perſuaded the people of Athens 
frec- to make a decree for cutting off the thumb of the right 
they hand of ail the priſoners of war, in order to diſable them 
) the from handling the pike, and that they might be fit only to 
their ſerve at the oar. Lyſander therefore cauſed him to be 
This brought forth, and aſked him, what ſentence he would 


n the Mypal upon himſelf, for having induced his city to paſs that 
ulged rruel decree. Philocles, without departing r his 
dies WW aughtineſs in the leaſt, notwithſtanding the extreme 

anger he was in, made anſwer, „“ Accuſe not people of 
and crimes who have no judges, but as you are victor uſe 
aging E your right, and do by us as we had done by you, if we 
s ths WW had conquered,” At the ſame ' inſtant he went into a 
rprus Path, put on afterwards, a magnificent robe, and marched 
[ans orcmoſt to the execution. All the priſoners were put to 
Ly tee ſword, except Adamantus who had oppoſed the de- 
alli ice. - | | 


Aſter 
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After this expedition, Lyſander went with his fleet tg 


all the maritime cities, and gave orders for all Athenians 


in them to withdraw as ſoon as poſſible to e 
out permitting them to take any other Tomes ec ane 
that after a certain time fixed, all ſuch ſhould be ow ed 
with death, as thould be found out of Athens. 3 is * 
did as an able politician, to reduce the yy apy fas 
more ealily, and to render it incapable of ſuſtaining a long 


ſiege. He afterwards applied himſelf in ſubverting the 


democratick, and all other forms of government through. 
out the cities; leaving in each of them a qo ar mg 
governor, called harmsſtes, and ten archons or —_ 5 
whom he choſe out of the ſocieties he had eſtab _ * 
them. He thereby in ſome meaſure ſecured to him - 
univerſal authority, and a kind of VOY over 5 
Greece; putting none into power but ſuch as were en- 


tirely devoted to his ſervice. _ 


; « Athens, beſieged by LYSANDER, capttulate, 
23 We 125 NDER changes the form of 5 
vernment, and eſtabliſhes thirty commanders in 7 
ends GY L1PPUS before him to Sparta with all! - 2 
and ſilver taken from the enemy. Decree of ar - 
upon the uſe to be made of it. The Peloponneſian wi 
ends in this manner. Death of DAR IVS NotHus. 


(p) \ | 7 HEN the news of the entire defeat * 4 
army came to Athens by a ſhip, 8 
in the night at the Piræeus, the city was in _ a 2 
ernation. Nothing was heard but cries of 2 
deſpair in every part of it. They imagined ow ny 
already at their gates. They repreſentcd to the oy 
he miſeries of a long ſiege, a cruel famine, an arr 
burning of their city, the inſolence of a prouc 7 
and the ſhameful ſlavery they were upon the 5 gk . 
periencing more afflicting and inſuportable to them t! 


the moſt ſevere puniſhments, and death itſelf. The nx 


day 


: 1 : 8— 055 
(p) A. M. 3600. Ant. J. C. 404. Xenoph. Hellen. J. ii. p. 4587 


"Plat, in Lyſand. p. 440, 441. 
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day the aſſembly was ſummoned, wherein it was reſolved _ 
| to (hot up all the ports, one only excepted; to repair the 
breaches in the walls; and mount guard to prepare againſt 
ta hege. +=: | 

In effect Agis and Pauſanias, the two kings of Sparta 


ic advanced towards Athens with all their troops. Lyſander 
de Hon after arrived at the Piræeus with an hundred and 
ig fifty fail, and prevented all ſhips from going in or coming 
he out. The Athenians, beſieged by fea and land, without 
h- proviſions, ſhips, hope of relief, or any reſource, re-inſtat- 
an ad all perſons attainted by any degree, without ſpeaking 


es, the leaſt word of a capitulaiion, however, though many 
in already died of famine. But when their corn was entirely 
conſumed, they ſent deputies to Agis, to propoſe a treat 
all wich Sparta, upon condition of abandoning all their oof 
en- ſeſſions, the city and port only excepted. He referred 
tic deputies to Lacedæmon, as not being empowered to 
treat with them. When they arrived at Salaſia, upon the 


ter, WI frontier of Sparta, and had made known their commiſſion 
wy I the Ephori, they were ordered to retire and to come with 
tl other propoſals if they expected peace. The Ephori had 
2:10 Wdemanded, that twelve hundred paces of the wall on each 
arts Wide of the Piræeus ſhould be demoliſhed : But an Athe- 


nian, for venturing to adviſe a compliance, was ſent to 
priton, and prohibition made againſt propoſing any thung 
of that kind for the future. 


F the In this deplorable condition Theramenes declared in 
rived the aftembly, that if he were ſent to Lyſander, he would 
con- nov, whether the propoſal made by the Lacedæmonians 
and or diſmantling the city, was intended to facilitate its ruin, 
nem Nor to prevent a revolt. The Athenians having deputed 
fcives im accordingly, he was more than three months abſent ; 
n and no doubt with the view of reducing them by famine to 


accept any conditions that ſhould be offered. On his 
Feturn he told them, that Lyſander had detained him all 
at time, and that at laſt he had been given to underſtand 
that he might apply to the Ephori. He was therefore 
ſent back with nine others to Sparta, with full powers to 
onclude a treaty. When they arrived there, the Ephori 


gave 
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them audience in the general aſſembly, where the Corin- 
thians and ſeveral other allies, eſpecially the "Thebans, the city 
inſiſted that it was abſolutely necetlary to deſtroy the city JM Spartan 
without hearkening any further to a treaty. But the La-. his troo} 
ee lzmonians, preferring the glory and ſafety of Greece WM againſt \ 
to their own grandeur, made anſwer, that they would at laſt o 
never be reproached with having deſtroyed a city that hal ancient 

rendered ſuch great ſervices to all Greece; the remem. with the 
brance of which ought to have much greater weight wih the beak 
the allies, than the reſentment of private injuries re- He h: 
ceived from it. The peace was therefore concluded under WM in Sicily 
theſe conditions: J hat the fortifications of the Pirzevs were the 
« with the long wall that joined that port to the city, ¶ The mo 
„ ſhould be demoliſhed ; that the Athenians ſhould deli- WM of gold, 

« ver up all their gallies, twelve only excepted ; that they (Mi dred tal 
« ſhould abandon all. the cities they had feiſed, and con- Wt crowns* 


| 


- 


« tent themſelves with their own lands and country; that ¶ could no 
they ſhould recall their exiles, and make a league offen- Nit to his 
« five and defenſive with the Lacedzmonians, under did not f 

« whom they ſhould march wherever they thought fit w chem at 
« lead them.“ 95 | ot them 
The deputies on their return were ſurrounded with an hundred 
innumerable throng of people, who apprehended that }Wtnought | 
nothing had been concluded, for they were not able to {ſÞParta, tl 
hold out any longer, ſuch multitudes dying every day of {ſicoverec 
famine. The next day they reported the ſucceſs of their Mf from 
negociation ; the treaty was ratified, notwithſtanding the Places the 
oppolition of ſome perſons; and Lyſander followed A Varice 
the exiles, entered the port. It was upon the very d . From t 
the Athenians had formerly gained the famous naval ba- Muguiſhin 
tle of Salamin. He cauſed the walls to be demoliſhed! effects of 
the ſound of flutes and trumpets, and with all the exterior Hen the g 
marks of triumph and rejoicing, as if all Greece had tit ng act 
day regained its liberty. Thus ended the Peloponneſa Pata, ar 
war, after having continued during the ſpace of twen!j* umbent ! 
ſeven years. . 0 9 85 ver iron 
| Lyſander without giving the Athenians time to 10 nd impre 


about them, changed the form of their government ei- Gates, 1ntri 


tirely, eſtabliſhed thirty archons, or rather tyrants, of 
| f Axe. 
86. 
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| the city, For a good garriſon into the citadel, and left the 
Spartan allibius harme/tes, or governor. Agis diſmiſſed 
his troops. Lyſander, before he diſbanded his, advanced 
againſt Samos, which he prelled ſo warmly, that it was 
1 Wh at laſt obliged to capitulate. After having eſtabliſhed its 
d ancient inhabitants in it, he propoſed to return to Sparta 
\. with the Lacedæmonian gallies, thoſe of the Piræeus, and 
in Wl the beaks of thoſe he had taken. | 
5 He had ſent Gylippus, who had commanded the army 
er in Sicily, before him, to carry the money and ſpoils, which 
g WY were the fruit of his glorious campaigns, to Lacedæmon. 
ty The money, without reckoning the innumerable crowns 
. of gold, given him by the cities, amounted to fifteen hun- 
hey WR dred talents, that is to ſay fifteen hundred thouſand 
on. W crowns*. Gylippus, who carried this conſiderable ſum, 


hat could not reſiſt the temptation of converting ſome part of 
en- Wit to his own uſe. The bags were ſealed up enen „and 
der did not ſeem to leave any room for theft. He unſewed 
tw chem at the bottom; and after having taken out of each 


ot them what money he thought fit, to the amount of three 
hundred talents, he ſewed them up again very neatly, and 
thought himſelf perfectly fafe. But when he arrived at 


le to Sparta, the accounts, which had been put up in each bag, 
ay of itcovered him. To avoid puniſhment, he baniſhed him- 
their telt from his country, carrying along with him in all 
g the places the difgrace of having ſullied, by fo baſe and ſordid 
d a avarice, the glory of all his great ins To 
5 From this unhappy example, the wiſeſt and moſt diſ- 
{ bat- inguiſhing of the Spartans, apprehending the all- powerful 
hed1o i ffects of money, which enſlaved not only the vulgar but 
tent ren the greateſt of men, extremely blamed Ly ſander for 
d that Having acted fo contradictorily to the fundamental laws of 


neſan 


Sparta, and warmly g epo, to the Ephori, how in- 
vent 


umbent it was upon them to + banith all that gold and 
ver from the republick and to lay the heavieſt of curſes 
Ind imprecations upon it, as the Nl bane of all other 
ates, introduced only to corrupt the wholeſome conſtitu- 
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tion of the Spartan government, which had ſupported it- 
ſelf for ſo many ages with vigour and proſperity. The 
Ephori immediately paſſed a decree to proſcribe that mo- 
ney, and ordained that none ſhould be current, except the 
uſual pieces of iron. But Lyſander's friends oppoſed this 
decree, and ſparing no pains to retain the gold and filver 
in Sparta, the affair was referred for further deliberation. 
There naturally ſeemed only two methods to be conſidered 
which were, either to 0 < the gold and ſilver ſpecies 
current, or to cry them down and prohibit them abſolutely, 
The men of addreſs and policy found out a third expedi- 
ent, which, in their ſenſe, reconciled both the others with 
great ſucceſs: This was wiſely to chooſe the mean be- 
twixt the vicious extremes of too much rigour, and too 
much neglect. It was therefore reſolved, that the new 
coin of gold and ſilver ſhould be ſolely employed by the 
publick treaſury ; that it ſhould only paſs in the occaſions 
and uſes of the ſtate; and that every private perſon, in 


whoſe poſſeſſion it ſhould be ſound, thould be immediatcly- 


put to death. > | 

A ſtrange expedient, ſays Plutarch! As if Lycurgus 
had feared the ſpecies of gold and ſilver, and not the ava- 
rice they occaſion; an avarice, leſs to be extinguithed by 
prohibiting to particulars the poſſeſſion of it, than en- 
flamed by permitting the ſtate to amaſs and make ule of it 
for the ſervice of the publick. For it was impollible 
whilſt that money was in honour and eſteem with the 
publick, that it ſhould be deſpiſed in private as uſ-lels, 
and that people ſhould look upon that, as of no value in 
their domeſtick affairs, which the city prized, and were 0 
much concerned to have for its occaſions; bad uſages, 
authoriſed by the practice and example of the pub.ick, 
being a thouſand times more dangerous to particul us, 
than the vices of particulars to the publick. The Lece- 
dæmonians therefore, continues Plutarch, in punithing 
thoſe with death who ſhould make uſ2 of the new money 
in private, were ſo blind and imprudent to art a that 
the placing of the law, and the terrour of puniſhment 35 


a guard at the door, was ſufficient to prevent gl 
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ſilver from entering the houſe: they left the hearts of 
their citizens open to the deſire and admiration of riches, 
and introduced themſelves a violent paſſion for amaſſing 
treaſure, in cauſing it to be deemed a great and honour- 
able thing to become rich. 

(4) It was about the end of the Peloponneſian war, that 
Darius Nothus king of Perſia died, after a reign of nine- 
teen years. Cyrus had arrived at the court before his 
death, and Paryſatis his mother, whoſe idol he was, not 
contented with having made his peace, notwithſtanding 
the faults he had committed in his government, preſſed 
the old king to declare him his ſucceſſor alſo, after the ex- 
ample of Darius the firſt, who gave Xerxes the preference 
before all his brothers, becauſe born, as Cyrus was, after 


his father's acceſlion to the throne. But Darius did not 


carry his complaiſance for her ſo far. He gave the crown 
to Arſaces, his eldeſt ſon by Paryſatis alſo, whom Plutarch 


called Arſicas, and bequeathed only to Cyrus the provin- 
ces he had already. 


(9) A, M. 3600, Ant. ] = 404 · 
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what had been the rule of his conduct during ſo long and 
happy a reign as his, that he might make it his example. 
It has been, replied he, to do alebays what juſtice and reli- 
gien required of me. Words of deep ſenſe, and well 
worthy of being ſet up in letters of gold in the palaces of 
kings, to keep them perpetually in mind of what ought to 
de the guide and rule of all their actions. It is not un- 
common for princes to give excellent inſtructions to their 
children on their death-beds, which would be more 
efficacious, if preceded by their own example and con- 
ö; duct; without which they are as weak and impotent as 
the ſicx man who gives them, and ſeldom ſurvive him 
long. | 
(3) Soon after Darius's death the new king ſet out from 
his capital for the city of “ Palargades, in order to his 
coronation, according to cuſtom, by the prieſts of Perſia. 
There was in that city a temple of the goddeſs who pre- 


It was attended with very ſingular ceremonies, which no 
doubt had ſome myſterious ſenſe; though Plutarch does 
not explain it. The prince at his conſecration took off 
his robe in the temple, and put on that worn by the anci- 
ent Cyrus, before he came to the throne, which was pre- 
le:ved in that place with great veneration. . After that, he 
eat a dry fig, chewed ſome leaves of the turpentine tree, 
and drank a draught compoſed of milk and vinegar. 


of the 
Ne ke. 
nders 


i | bis might ſignify, that the ſweets of ſovereign power 
to Aj are mingled with the ſours of care and diſquiet, and that 
ny it the throne be ſurrounded with pleaſures and honours, 
nur 


it is alſo attended with pains and anxieties. It ſeems ſut- 
elently eyident, that the deſign in putting the robes of 
Cyrus Upon the new king, was to make him underſtand, 


is chi 


ned Hat he ſhould alſo clothe his mind with the great qualitics 
Grech nd exalted virtues of that prince. | | 
odigioll 2 ung Cyrus, whoſe ſoul was all ambition, was in 
\ he w pair upon being for ever prevented from aſcending a 
; expinW'r0ne his mother had given him, and on ſceing the ſcep- 
will vor. IV. 8 tre 
xii, p. (.) Plut. in Artax. p. 1012. 
Ye * A ity of Perſia built by Cyrus the Great, 


ſided in war, in which the coronation was ſolemniſed. 
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tre which he thought his right, transferred into the hands 


of his brother. The blackeſt crimes coſt the ambitious 
nothing. Cyrus reſolved to aſſaſſinate Artaxerxes in the 
temple itſelf, and in the preſence of the whole court, juſt 
when he took off his own, to put on the robe of Cyrus, 
Artaxerxes was appriſed of this deſign by the prieſt him- 
ſelf, who had educated his brother, to whom he had im- 


arted it. Cyrus was ſeiſed, and condemned to die, when 


his mother Paryſatis, almoſt out of her ſenſes, flew to the 
place, claſped him in her arms, tied herſelf to him with 
the treſſes of her hair, faſtened her neck to his, and by 
her ſhrieks, and tears, and prayers, prevailed ſo far as to 
obtain his pardon, and that he ſhould be ſent back to his 
government of the maritime provinces. He carried thi- 
ther with him an ambition no leſs ardent than before, 
was animated beſides with the reſentment of the check he 
had received, and the warm deſire of revenge, and armed 
with an almoſt unbounded power. Artaxerxes upon this 


occaſion acted contrary to the moſt common rules of po- 


licy, which do not admit “ the nouriſhing and enflaming, 
by extraordinary honours, the pride and haughtineſs ot a 
bold and enterpriſing young prince like Cyrus, who had 
carried his perſonal enmity to his brother ſo far, as to 
have reſolved to aſſaſſinate him with his own hand, and 
whoſe ambition for empire was ſo great, as to employ 
the moſt criminal methods for the attainment of its end. 

() Artaxerxes had eſpouſed Statira. Scarce had her 
huſband aſcended the throne, when ſhe employed the 
power her beauty gave her over him, to avenge the death 
of ler brother T Hiſtory has not a more 
tragical ſcene, nor a more monſtrous complication ol 
adultery, inceit, and murder; which, after having occa- 
ſioned great diſorders in the royal family, terminated at 
length in the moſt fatal manner to all who had any {hare 
in it. Rut it is neceſſary for the reader's knowledge of 


the fact to trace it from the beginning. | 
Hidarnes, 


(c) Cteſ. C. li. lv. : 
* Ne quis mobiles adoleſcentium ſuperbiam extolleret, Tacit, Al. 


animes prematurls honoribus ad nal, Io i, e 17. 
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Hidarnes, Statira's father, a Perſian of very great qua- 
lity, was governor of one of the principal provinces of 
the empire. Statira was a lady of extraordinary beauty, 


which induced Artaxerxes to marry her, who was then 
called Arſaces. At the ſame time Teriteuchmes, Sta- 


tira's brother, married Hameſtris, Arſaces's ſiſter, one 
of the Daughters of Darius and Paryſatis ; in favour of 
which marriage Teriteuchmes, upon his father's death, had 
his government given him. There was at the ſame time 


another ſiſter in this family, no leſs beautiful than Statira, 


and who beſides excelled in the arts of ſhooting with the 
bow, and throwing the dart. Teriteuchmes her bro- 
ther conceived a criminal paſſion for her, and to gratif 


it reſolved to ſet himſelf at liberty by killing Hameſtris, 


whom he had eſpouſed. Darius, having been informed 
of this project, by the force of preſents and promiſes en- 


gaged Udiaſtes, Teriteuchmes's intimate friend and con- 


hdent, to prevent ſo black a deſign, by aſſaſſinating him. 
He obeyed, and had for his reward the government of 
him he had put to death with his own hands. 

Amongſt Teriteuchmes's guards was a fon of Udi- 
altes, called Mithridates, very much attached to his maſ- 
ter. The young gentleman, upon hearing that his fa- 
ther had committed this murder in perſon, uttered all 
manner of imprecations againſt him, and full of horror 
for ſo infamous and vile an action, ſeized on the city of 
Zaris, and openly revolting, declared for the eſtabliſh- 
ment of Teriteuchmes's ſon. But that young man 
could not hold out long againſt Darius. He was blocked 
up in the place with the ſon of Teriteuchmes, whom he 
had with him; and all the reſt of the family of Hidarnes 


were put in priſon, and delivered to Paryſatis, to do with 


them as that mother, exaſperated to the laſt exceſs by 
the treatment either done or intended againſt her daughter 
Hameſtris, ſhould think fit. That cruel princeſs began 
by cauſing Roxana, whoſe beauty had been the occaſion 
of this evil, to be ſawed in two, and ordered all the reſt 
to be put to death, except Statira, whoſe lite ſhe granted 
to the tears and the molt tender and ardent ſolicitations of 
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Arſaces; whoſe love for his wife made him ſpare ng 
pains for her preſervation, though Darius, his father, 
believed it neceſſary, even for his own good, that the 
ſhould ſhare the ſame fate with the reſt of her family, 
Such was the ſtate of the affair at the death of Darius. 
Statira, as ſoon as her huſband was upon the throne, 
caufes Udiaſtes to be delivered into her hands. She or- 
dered his tongue to be torn out, and made him die 1 the 
moſt exquiſite torments ſhe could invent, to puni the 
crime which had occaſioned the ruin of her family. She 
gave his government to Mithridates, in recompence for 
his attachment to the intereſts of her family. Pary ſatis, 
on her ſide, took her revenge on the ſon of Jeriteuchmes, 
whom ſhe cauſed to be poiſoned, and we ſhall ſee that 
ytatira's turn was not very remote. 
e dee here the e effects of ſemale revenge, and 
in general of what exceſſes they are capable, who = 
themſelves above all 2 n have no other rule fort jel 
7 han their will and paſſions. : 
9 having reſolved bo dethrone his brother, = 
ployed Clearchus, the Lacedæmonian general, to rai 
a body of Grecian troops, under pretence of : wa 
which that Spartan was to carry into Thrace. a 
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defer ſpeaking of this famous expedition, and allo of the 
death of Socrates, which happened about the ſame time; 
intending to treat thoſe two great events in all the * 
they delerwe. It was without doubt with the ſame 
view, that Cyrus preſented Lyſander a galley of two 4 
bits in length, made of 1vory and gold, to congratu " 
him upon his naval victory. That galley "_ on 
crated to Apollo in the temple of Delphos. Lylan 
went ſoon atter to rags pH with magnificent pre- 
| Cyrus from the allies. 
my _ 3 that occaſion Cyrus had the cole 
converſation with Lyſander related by e a ; 
which Cicero after him has applied ſo e 1 
young * prince, who piqued himſelf more upon ” by 
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tegrity and politeneſs than nobility and grandeur, pleaſed 


through his gardens, and to make him obſerve the various 


0 beauties of them. Lyſander, ſtruck with fo fine a proſ- 
4 pect, admired the manner in which the ſeveral parts 

were laid out, the height and projection of the trees, the 
6 neatneſs and diſpoſition of the walks; the abundance of 
be fruits, planted with an art which had known how to 
* unite the ufeful with the agrecable ; the beauty of the 
he parterres, and the glowing variety of flowers, exhaling 
105 odours univerſally throughout the delightful ſcene. 
85 Every thing charms and tranſports me in this place,“ 
Wy ſaid Lyſander, addreſſing himfelt to Cyrus; © but what 


« ſtrikes me moſt, is the exquilite taſte and elegant in- 


_ *« duſtry of the perſon who drew the plan of the ſeveral 
1 « parts of this garden, and gave 1t the fine order, won- 
nd *« derful diſpoſition, and happineſs of ſymmetry, which 


cannot ſufficiently admire.” Cyrus, infinitely 
pleaſed with this diſcourſe, replied, © It was I that drew 
„the plan, and intirely marked it out; and not only 


« with my own hands.“ What,” replied Lyſander, 
conſidering him from head to foot, “ is it poſſible, with 


employ your royal hands in planting rees? ' Does 
that ſurpriſe you?“ ſaid Cyrus, “I ſwear by the god 
« * Mithras, that when my health admits, I never fit 


x -- « down 


vir ſummę virtutis, veniſſet ad eum ſeripta. Et ei Cyrum reſpondiſſe: 
Sardes, eique que dona a ſociis attu- Atque ego iſta ſum dimenfus, mei 
liſſet, et czteris in rebus comem exga ſunt ordines, mea deſcriptio, multæ 
Lyſandrum atque humanum ſuiſſe, et etiam iſtarum arborum mea manu 
ei quemdam conſeptum agrum dili- ſunt ſatæ. Tum Lyſandrum intuen- 
enter conſitum oſtendiſſe. Cum tem ejus perpuram et nitorem corpo- 
autem admiraretur Lyſander et pro- ris, ornatumque Perſicum multo auro 
ceritates arborum, et directos in multiſque gemmis, dixiſſe: Recte ve- 
quncuncem ordines, & humum ſub- ro, te, Cyre, beatum ferunt, quoniam 
atam atque puram, & ſuavitatem virtuti tuæ fortuna conjuncty eſt, 
odorum qui efflarentur & floribus; tum Cie. de Senec. n. 5g, | 
cum dixiſſe, mirari ſe non modo + The Perſians adored the ſur 
Jaigentiam, ſed etiam ſolertiam ejus, under that name, who was th.ir 
© quo eſſent illa dimenſa atque de- Principal god. 
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« that, many of the trees which you ſce, were planted 


« theſe purple robes and ſplendid veſtments, thoſe ſtrings- 
« of jewels and bracelets of gold, thoſe buſkins ſo richly 
embroidered, that you could play the gardener, aud 
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++ down to table without having made myſelf ſweat with 
«« ſome fatigue or other, either in military exerciſe, 
« rural labour, or ſome other toilſome employment, to 
„ which I apply with pleaſure, and without ſparing my. 
« ſelf.” Jyſander was amazed at this diſcourte, and 
preſſing him by the hand ; “ „Cyrus (ſaid he) you are 
«+ truely happy, and deſerve your high fortune; b<caulc 
„you unite it With virtue.“ 

Alcibiades was at no {mall pains to diſcover the my. 
tery of the levies made by Cyrus, and went into the pro- 
vince of Pharnabaſus, with deſign to proceed to the court 
of Perſia, and to appriſe Artaxerxes of the ſcheme lid 
againſt him. Had he arrived there, a diſcovery of {uch 
importance had infallibly procured him the tavour of that 
prince, and the atliſtance he wanted for the re-cilablilh. 


ment of his country. But the Lacedzmonian partiſans 


at Athens, that is to ſay, the thirty tyrants, appicheaded 


the intrigues of ſo ſuperior a genius as his, and repre-. 


ſented to their maſters, that they were 1nevitably ruined 


if they did not find means to rid themſelves of Alcibiades,” 


The Lacedæmonians thereupon wrote to Pharnabaſus, 
and with an abject meanneſs not to be excuſed, and 
which ſhowed how much Sparta had degenerated from 


her ancient manners, made preſſing inſtances to him, to 


deliver them at any rate from ſo formidable an enemy. 
The ſatrap complied to their wiſh. Alcibiades was then 
in a ſmall town in Phrygia, where he lived with his con- 
cubine + Timandra. "Thoſe who were ſent to kill him, 
not daring to enter his houſe, contented themſelves with 
ſurrounding and ſetting it on fire. Alcibiades, having 
quitted it through the flames ſword in hand, the Barbu- 
rians were afraid to {tay to come to blows with him, bit 
flying and retreating as he advanced, they poured their darts 


and arrows upon him, and he fell dead upon the ſpot. 


Timandra took up his body, and having adorned and co. 
„ | | vered 
* Aika, © Kvg: eU He, e It was faid that Lais die 
& 29; ap wr da, n ie. Which Cie famous ccurtexan, called the Cl. 
cero tranſlates Recte verò te, Cyre, thian, was the daughter & i 
beatum ferunt, quoniam virtuti tux Timandra, 
fortuna conjunRa eſt, 
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vered it with the fineſt robes ſhe had, ſhe made as mag- 
nificent a funeral for it, as her preſent condition would 
admit. 3 

Such was the end of Alcibiades, whoſe great virtues 
were ſtifled and ſuppreſſed by {till greater vices. * It is 
not eaſy to ſay, whether his good or bad qualities were 
moſt pernicious to his country; for, with the one he de- 
ceived, and with the other he oppreſſed it. In him diſ- 
tinguilned valour was united with nobility of blood. 
His perſon was beautiful and finely made, he was elo- 
quent, of great ability in affairs, inlinuating, and formed 
tor charming all mankind. He loved glory; but with- 
out prejudice to his inclination for pleaſure ; nor was he 
ſo fond of pleaſure as to neglect his glory for it. He 
knew how to give into, or abſtract himſelf from it, ac- 
cording to the ſituation of his affairs. 
ductility of genius equal to his. He metamorphoſed 
bimſelt with incredible facility, like a Proteus, into the 
molt contrary forms, and ſupported them all with as 
2 eaſe and grace, as if cach had been natural to 
um. 


This convertibility of character, according to occa- 


ſions, the cuſtoms of countries, and his own intereſts, 
diſcover an heart void of principles, without either truth 
or juſtice, He did not confine himſelf either to religion, 
virtue, laws, duties, or his country. His ſole rule of 
action was his private ambition, to which he reduced 
every thing. His aim was to pleaſe, to dazzle, and 
be beloved ; but at the ſame time to ſubje& thoſe he 
ſoothed. He favoured them only as they ſerved his pur- 
poſes ; and made his correſpondence and ſociety a means 
tor engrofling every thing to himſelf. 


His life was a perpetual mixture of good and evil. 


His fallies for virtue were ill-ſuſtained, and quickly dege- 
ncrated into vices and crimes, very little to the honour 
of the inſtructions of that great philoſopher, who took 
no ſmall pains to cultivate him into a man of worth. 


21 l 


Caojus neſcio utrum bona an illis enim cives ſuos decepit, his 
vitia patriæ perniſioſiora fuerint; afflixit. Val. Max. 1, ith, c. Is 
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His actions were glorious ; but without rule or prin- 


His character was elevated and grand; but with- 
He was ſucceſlively the 
ſupport and terrour of the Lacedæmonians and Perſians. 
He was either the misfortune or refuge of his own coun- 
try, according to his declaring for or againſt it. In fine, 
he was the author of an univerſal deſtructive war in 
Greece, from the ſole motive of commanding, by in- 
the Athenians to beſiege Syracuſe ; much leſs 
from the hope of conquering Sicily, and afterwards 
Africa, than with the deſign of keeping Athens in de- 
pendence upon himſelf; convinced, that having to deal 
with an inconſtant, ſuſpicious, ungrateful, jealous peo- 
ple, averſe to thoſe that governed, it was neceſſary to en- 
gage them continually in ſome great affair, in order to 
make his ſervices always neceſſary to them, and that they 
might not be at leiſure to examine, cenſure, and con- 
demn his conduct. 


He had the fate generally experienced by perſons of 


ciple. 


his character, and of which they cannot reaſonably com- 


plain. He never loved 2 one, himſelf being his ſole 
motive; nor ever found a friend. He made it his me- 
rit and glory to amuſe all men, and nobody confided in, 
His ſole view was to live with 
ſplendour, and to lord it univerſally; and he periſhed 


miſerably, abandoned by the whole world, and obliged 


at his death to the feeble ſervices and impotent zeal ol 
one only woman for the laſt honours rendered to his re- 
mains. 

About this time died Democritus the philoſopher, d 


whom more will be ſaid elſewhere, 
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SECT. II. The Thirty exerciſe the moſt horrid crueities 
at Athens. They put L HERAMENES, one of thety col- 
leagues to death. SOCRATES fakes his defence up9n 
himſelf. THRASYBULUS' attacks the tyrants, makes 
himfelf maſter of Athens, and reſtores its liberty. 


(d) HE council of Thirty, eſtabliſhed at Athens by 


Lyſander, committed the moſt execrable cruel- 


their duty, and to prevent ſeditions, they had cauſed 
guards to be aſſigned them, had armed three thouſand of 
the citizens for that ſervice, and at the fame time diſ- 
armed all the reſt. The whole city was in the utmoſt 
terrour and diſmay. Whoever oppoſed their injuſtice 
and violence, became the victims of them.. Riches were 
a crime that never failed of drawing a ſentence upon their 
owners, always followed with death, and the confiſca- 
tion of eſtates ; which the thirty tyrants divided among{t. 
themſelves. They put more people to death, ſays Xe- 


done in a war of thirty years. 

Ihe two moſt conſiderable perſons of the Thirty were 
Critias and Theramenes, who at firſt lived in great 
union, and always acted in concert with each other.. 
The latter had ſome honour, and loved his country. 
When he ſaw with what an exceſs of violence and 
cruelty his colleagues behaved, he declared openly again{l 
them, and thereby drew their reſentment upon him. 
Critias became his moſt mortal enemy, and acted as in- 
former againſt him before. the ſenate, accuſing him of 


to ſubvert the preſent government. As he perceived that 
the defence of Theramenes was heard with filence and 
E 2pprobation, he was afraid, that if the affair was left to 
me deciſion of the ſenate, they would acquit him. Hau- 


armed with poniards, to advance to the bar, he faid that 

| A5 | wp 
4) Xenoph. Hiſt. 1, ii. E. 462, & 479. Diod. |, xiv. p. 235 —23 N 
WR}, v. 6. 8. 10, . 


tics. Upon pretence of reſtraining the multitude within 


nophon, in eight months of peace,. than the enemies had: 


diſturbing the tranquillity of the ſtate, and of deſigning, 


ing therefore cauſed a band of young men, whom he had 
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he thought it the duty of a ſupreme magiſtrate to preven 
Juſtice from being abuſed, and that he ſhould act con- 
formably upon this occaſion. © But (continued he) as 
the law does not admit, that any of the three thouſand 
ſhould be put to death without the conſent of the ſe- 
nate, I exclude Theramenes from that number, and 
condemn him to die in virtue of my own and my col- 
** leagues authority.” Theramenes upon. theſe words, 
leaping upon the altar; © I demand, (ſaid he) Athenians, 
« that I may be tried according to the laws; which can- 
«« not be refuſed me without manifeſt injuſtice. Not 
« that I imagine, that the goodneſs of my cauſe will 
« avail me any thing, or the ſanction of altars protect 
« me, but I would ſhow at leaſt that my enemies re- 
„ ſpect neither the gods nor men. What molt aſtoniſhes 
« me is, that perſons of your wiſdom do not fee, that 
©« your own names may be as eaſily {truck out of the liſt 
« of the citizens, as that of 'Theramenes.”* Critias, 


cc 
«c 
40 


upon this, ordered the officers of juſtice to pull him - 


down from the altar. An univerſal filence and terrour 
enſued upon the ſight of the armed ſoldiers that ſur- 
rounded the ſenate. Of all the ſenators, only Socrates, 
whoſe diſciple Theramenes had been, took upon him his 
defence, and oppoſed the officers of juſtice. But his 
weak endeavours could not deliver Theramencs, who 
was led to the place of execution, notwithſtanding all he 
could do, through crouds of the citizens, who faw with 
tears, in the fate of a man equally conſiderable for his love 
of liberty and the great ſervices he had done his country, 
what they had to fear for themſelves. When they pre- 
ſented him the hemlock, that is, the poiſon (which was 
the manner of putting the citizens of Athens to death) 
he took it with an intrepid air, and after having drank li, 
he poured the bottom upon the table, after the uſual man- 
ner obſerved in feaſts. or publick rejoicings, ſaying, T his 
for the noble Critias. Xenophon relates this circum- 
ſtance, inconſiderable in itſelf, to ſhow, ſays he, tht 
tranquillity of T heramenes in his laſt moments. The 
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The tyrants delivered from a colleague, whoſe preſence 
alone was a continual reproach to them, no longer obſerved 
any meaſures. Nothing paſſed throughout the city but 


impriſonments and murthers. 
for themſelves or their friends. The general deſolation 
had no remedy, nor was there any hope of regaining their 
liberty. Where had they then as many F Harmodiuſes 
as they had tyrants? Terrour had taken entire poſſeſſion 
of their minds, whillt the whole city deplored in ſecret 
their loſs of liberty, without having one amongſt them 

enerous enough to attenipt the breaking of its chains. 
The Athenian people ſcemed to have loſt that valour, 
which till then had made them aweful and terrible to their 
neighbours and enemies. They ſeemed to have loſt 
the very uſe of ſpeech ; not daring to vent the leaſt com- 
plaint, Jeſt it ſhould be made a capital crime in them. 
Socrates only continued intrepid. He conſoled the afflicted 
ſenate, animated the deſponding citizens, and ſet all men 
an admirable example of courage and reſolution ; pre- 
ſerving his liberty, and ſuſtaining his port in the midit of 
thirty tyrants, who made all elſe tremble, but could never 
ihake the conſtancy of Socrates with their menanccs. 
(e) Critias, who had been his pupil, was the firſt to de- 
clare moſt openly againſt him, tak ng offenſe at the free 
and bold diſcourſes which he held againſt the government 
of the thirty. He went ſo far as to prohibit his inſtruct- 
ing the youth; but Socrates, who neither acknowledged 
his authority, nor feared the violent effects of it, paid no 
regard to ſo unjuſt an order. OY 
#0: Al 
(e) Xenoph, memorab. 1. 1. p. 716, 717. 


* Poteratne civitas illa cee hortabatur 
cere, in qua tot tyranni erant, quot magnum circumferebat exemplar, 
ſatellites eſſent? Ne ſpes quidem cui inter trigenta dominos liber in- 
ulla recipiendz libertatis animis pote- cederet. Se/zec. de tranquil. auim. 
rat offerri, nec ulli remedio locus c. iii 
apparebat contra tantam vim malo- + Harmedius formed à conſpiracy 
rum. Unde enim miſeræ civitati for the deliverance of Athers 
tot Harmodios? Socrates tamen in from the tyranny of the Piſiſtra- 
medio erat, et lugentes patres conſo- tides 
lavatur, et deſperantes de republica ex- 


3 


* Every body trembled 


et imitari volentibus 
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All the citizens of any conſideration in Athens; and 


who retained a love of liberty quitted a place reduced to 
ſo hard and ſhametul a ſlavery, and ſought elſewhere an 
aſylum and retreat, where they might live in ſafety. At 


the head of theſe was Thraſybulus, a perſon of extraor- 
dinary merit who beheld with the moſt lively affliction 
the miſeries of his country. The Lacedæmonians had 


the inhumanity to endeavour to deprive thoſe unhapp 

fugitives of this laſt reſource. They publiſhed an edit 
to prohibit the cities of Greece from giving them refuge, 
decreed that they ſhould be delivered up to the thirty ty- 
rants, and condemned all ſuch as ſhould contravene the 
execution of this edict, to pay a fine of hve talents. 
Only two cities rejected with diſdain fo unjuſt an ordi- 


' nance, Megara and Thebes; the latter of which made 


a decree to puniſh all perſons whatſoever, who ſhould ſee 
an Athenian attacked by his enemies without doing his 
utmoſt to aſſiſt him. Lyſias, an orator of Syracuſe, who 


had been baniſhed by the thirty, “ raiſed five hundred ſol- 


diers at his own expenſe, and ſent them to the aid of the 
common country of eloquence. | 
Thraſybulus loſt no time. After having taken Phyla, 
a ſmall fort of Attica, he marched to the Piræeus, of 
which he made himſelf maſter. The thirty flew thither 
with their troops, and a battle ſufficiently warm enſued. 
But as the ſoldiers on one fide fought with valour and 
vigour for their liberty, and on the other with indolence 
and neglect for the power of others, the ſucceſs was not 
doubtful, but followed the better cauſe. The tyrants 


were overthrown, Critias was killed upon the ſpot. 


And as the rcit of the army were taking to flight, Thra- 
ſybulus cried out; * Wherefore do you fly from me as 
« from a victor, rather than aſſiſt me as the avenger of 
„your liberty? We are not enemies, but fellow- citizens; 
4 nor have we declared war againſt the city, but againſt 
« the thirty tyrants. He continued with bidding them 
remember, that they had the fame origin, country, 2 
| ant 
* Ouingentos milites, ſtipendio communis eloquentiæ miſit, Jain, 
fuo initiuctos, in auzilium patriæ l. v. c. 9. 
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and religion; he exhorted them to compaſſionate their 
exiled brethren, to reſtore their country to them, and 
reſume their liberty themſelves. This diſcourſe had 
ſuitable effects. T he army, upon their return to Athens 
expelled the thirty, and ſubſtituted ten perſons to go- 
vern in their room, whoſe conduct proved no better than 
theirs. ng 
[t is a matter of ſurpriſe, that ſo ſudden, ſo univerſal, 
ſo tenacious, and ſo uniform a conſpiracy againſt the pub- 
lick good, ſhould always actuate the ſeveral bodies of per- 
ſons eſtabliſhed in the adminiſtration of this government. 
This we have ſeen in the four hundred formerly choſen 
by Athens; again in the thirty; and now in the ten. 
And what augments our wonder is, that this paſlion for 
tyranny ſhould poſſeſs ſo immediately republicans, born in 
the valith of liberty, accuſtomed to an equality of condi- 
tion on which it is founded, and principled from their 
carlieſt infancy in an abhorrence of all ſubjection and 
dependency. /) There muſt be on the one fide in power 
and authority fome violent impulſe to actuate in this man- 
ner ſo many perſons, of whom many, no doubt, were not 
without ſentiments of virtue and honour; and to baniſh 
{o ſuddenly the principles and manners natural to them; 
and on the other an exceſſive propenſity in the mind of 
man to ſubject his equals, to rule over them, imperiouſſy 
to carry him on to the laſt extremes of oppreſſion and 
cruelty, and to make him forget at once all laws, nature, 
and religion. | 
The thirty being fallen from their power and hopes, 
ſent deputies to Lacedæmon to demand aid. It was not 
Lyſander's fault, who was ſent to them with troops, that 
the tyrants were not re-eſtabliſhed. But king Pauſanias, 
moved with compaſſion for the deplorable condition, to 
which a city, once ſo flouriſhing, was reduced, had the 
generoſity to favour the Athenians in ſecret, and at length 
obtained a peace for them. It was ſcaled with the blood 
ef the tyrants, who, having taken arms to re-inftate them- 
lehyes in the government, and being preſent ata parley for 


that 
(J) Vi dominationis conyulſus, Tacit, 
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that purpoſe, were all put to the ſword, and left Athens in 
the full poſſeſſion of its liberty. All the exiles were re- 
called. Thraſybulus at that time propoſed the celebrated 
amneſty, by which the citizens engaged upon oath that all 
paſt tranſactions ſhould be buried in oblivion. The go- 
vernment was re- eſtabliſhed upon its ancient foot; the laus 
reſtored to their priſtine vigour, and magiſtrates clected 
with the uſual forms. 3 

I cannot forbear obſerving in this place the wiſdom 
and moderation of Thraſybulus ſo ng and eſſen- 
tial after ſo long a continuance of domeſtick troubles. 
This is one of the fineſt events in ancient hiſtory, 
worthy the Athenian lenity and benevolence, and has 
ſerved as a model to ſucceſſive ages in good govern- 
ment. 7 5 | 
Never had tyranny been more cruel and bloody than 
that the Athenians had lately thrown off. Every houſe 
was in mourning; every family bewailed the loſs of ſome 


relation. It had been a ſeries of publick robbery and 


rapine, in which licence and impunity had authoriſed 
all manner of crimes. The people ſeemed to have a 
right to demand the blood of all accomplices in ſuch noto- 
rious malverſations, and even the intereſt of the ſtate to 
authoriſe ſuch a claim, that by exemplary ſeverities ſuch 
enormous crimes might be prevented for the future. 
But Thraſybulus riſing above thoſe ſentiments, from the 
ſuperiority of his more extenſive genius, and the views 
of a more diſcerning and profound policy, foreſaw, that 
by giving in to the puniſhment of the guilty, eternal ſceds 
of diſcord and enmity would remain, to weaken the re- 
publick by domeſtick diviſions, which it was neceilary to 
unite againſt the common enemy, and occaſion the lols 
to the ſtate of a great number of citizens, who might 
render it important ſervices from the view itſelf of making 
amends for paſt miſbehaviour. 

Such a conduct after great troubles in a ſtate has always 
ſeemed, with the ableſt politicians, the moſt certain and 
ready means to reſtore the publick peace and e 
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Cicero, when Rome was divided into two factions u on 
the occaſion of Cæſar's death, who had been killed by the 


conſpirators, calling to mind this celebrated amneſty, pro- 


poſed after the example of the Athenians, to bury all that 
had paſſed in eternal oblivion. ( 2) Cardinal Mazarin 
obſerved to Don Lewis de Haro, prime miniſter of Spain 
that this gentle and humane conduct in France ha 
vented the troubles and revolts of that kingdom from 
having any fatal conſequences, and that the king had not 


Pit a fort of land by them te that day; Whereas the inflexi- 


ble leverity oi the Spaniards was the ccafton, that the ſub- 
jects of that inonarchy, whenever they threw off the maſk 
never returned te their obedience but by the force of arms ; 


40 ſufnciently, appears, ſays he, in the example of the 


 Hellanaers, dub are in the peaceable Poſſeſſion of many provin= 
cos, that not an age ago were the patrimony of the king of 


Sb 41. | 
41 "—_— 0 - - 
Diodorus Siculus takes occaſion from the thirty tyrants 


of Athens, whoſe immoderate ambition induced them to 


treat their country with the moſt exceſlive cruelties, to 
obſerve how unfortunate it is for + perſons in power to 
want a ſenſe of honour, and to diſregard either the preſent 
opinion, or the judgement poſterity will form of their 
conduct; for from the contempt of reputation the tran- 
ſiton is too common to that of virtue itſelf. They may 
perhaps, by the awe of their power, ſuppreſs for ſome 
ume the publick voice, and impoſe a forced ſilence upon 


cenſure ; 

© (g) Let. XV. of Card. Maz. 

* In ædem Teluris conyocati uſurpavi, quod tum in ſedandis diſ- 

ſumus; in quo templo, quantum in cordiis uſurpaveret civitas illa; atque 

me fuit, jeci fundamentum pacis; omnem memoriam diſcordiarum 

Athenienſiumque renovavi vetus ex- oblivione ſempiterna delendam cen- 
emplum, Eræcum etiam | verbum ſui. Philip. I. i. n. 1. | 


Some believe that word was & Ane 3 but as it is not found in the hilton 
714ns who have treated this fat, it is more likely, that it was An MINT IRAXNG EV, 
7006 bas the ſame ſenſe, and is uſed by them all, 


Cetera principibus ſtatem adeſſe præ ſenti potentia credunt extingui 
unum inſatiabiliter parandum, proſpe- poſſe etiam ſequentis ævi memo- 
ram ſui memoriam; nam contemptà riam —ſuum cuique decus poſteritas 


$193, contemni virtutes — Quo ma- rependit. Tacit, Annal. l. iv. c. 
4 ecordiam eorum irrideri libet, qui 30, & 55, 
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than h 


cenſure; but the more conſtraint they lay upon it during 
their lives, the more liberal will it be after their deaths ot cate al 
complaints and reproaches, and the more infamy and im- ling hy 
putation will be fixed to their memories. The power of ans ord 
the thirty was of a very ſhort duration, their guilt immor- in hone 
tal, which will be remembered with abhorrence through- dels th 
out all ages, whilſt their names will be recorded in hiſtory always 
only to render them odious, and to make their crimes de- of ven: 
teſtable. He applies the ſame refleftion to the Laceda- great e: 
monians, who after having made themſelves maſters of Praiſe 1 
Greece by a wiſe and moderate conduct, fell from that their lu. 
glory, through the ſeverity, haughtineſs, and injuſtice, This 
with which they treated their allies. There is doubtleſs would! 
no reader, whom their abject and cruel jealouſy, in regard and con 
to Athens enflaved and humbled, has not prejudiced through 
againſt them; nor is there any reſemblance in ſuch beha- inceſſan 
viour of the greatneſs of mind and noble generoſity of ſpirit of 
ancient Sparta; ſo much power have the luſt of dominion ceſs, an 
and proſperity over even virtuous men. Diodorus con-- ing or 
cludes his reflection with a maxim very true, though very with ty 
little nown: „The greatneſs and majeſty of princes,” and the 
ſays he, (and the ſame may be ſaid of all perſons in high of thoſe 
authority) „ can be ſupported only by humanity and and diſp 
«« juſtice with regard to their ſubjects ; as on the contrary Vengeanc 
6% they are ruined and deſtroyed by a cruel and opprethve tomb, m 
% government, which never fails to draw upon them the upon L 
« hatred of their people.“ him in! 
mies. 

Secr. III. LYSAND ER abuſes. his prever in an extra- Treac 
ordinary manner. He is recalled ta Sparta upin the ¶ Prompic, 
complaint of PHARNABASUS. | * & y 
ns | Apprehel 

(h) A*® Lyſander had the greateſt ſhare in the celebrated ple woul, 
85 exploits, which had raiſed the glory of the La- Thoſe ur 
cedzmonians to ſo high a pitch; ſo had. he acquircd 2 IM appeared 
degree of power and authority, of which there was 10 with his 
example before in Sparta; but he ſuffered himſelf to be WM thuch nc 


carried away by a preſumption and vanity ſtill greater Win the part 
than red in th 


) Plat, in 15nd. p. 443-445. 
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than his power. He permitted the Grecian cities to dedi- 
cate altars to him as to a god, and to offer ſacrifices, and 
ſing hymns and canticles in honour of him. The Sami- 
ans ordained by a publick decree, that the feaſts celebrated 
in honour of Juno, and which bore the name of that god- 
deſs ſhould be called /e fea/?s of Lyſander. He had 
always a crowd of poets about him (who are often a tribe 
of venal flatterers) who emulated cach other in finging his 
great exploits, for which they were magnificently paid. 


f Praife is undoubtedly due to noble deeds ; but diminiſhes 
Wl their luſtre when either forged or exceſſive. 
N This ſort of vanity and ambition, had he ſtopped there 
5 would have hurt only himſelf, by expoſing him to envy 
a and contempt; but a natural conſequence of it was that 
d through his arrogance and pride, in conjunction with the 
5 inceſſant flatteries of thoſe around him, he carried the 
of ſpirit of command and authority to an inſupportable ex- 
n ceſs, and obſerved no longer any meaſures either in reward- 
AS ing or puniſhing. The abſolute government of cities 


with tyrannick power were the fruits of his friendſhip, 
and the ties of hoſpitality with him; and only the death 
of thoſe he hated, could put an end to his reſentment 
and diſpleaſure, without its being impoſſible to eſcape his 
vengeance. What Sylla cauſed to be inſcribed upon his 
tomb, might with equal propriety have been engraved 
upon Lyſander's: That no man had ever ſurpaſſed 
him in doing good to his friends, or evil to his ene- 
mies. 

Treachery and perjury coſt him nothing whenever they 
prompted his deſigns; nor was he leſs cruel than revenge- 
jul; of which what he did at Miletus is a ſufficient proof. 
Apprehending that thoſe who were at the head of the peo- 
p'c would eſcape him, he ſwore not to do them any hurt. 
thoſe unfortunates gave credit to his oath, and no ſooner 
appeared in publick, than they were put to the ſword 
with his conſent by the nobility, who killed them all, 
though no leſs than eight hundred. The number of thoſe 
the party of the people, whom he cauſed to be maſla- 
rech in the other cities, is incredible; for he did not only 

A deſtroy 
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deitroy to ſatiate his own reſentments, but to ſerve in a 
places the enmity, malice and avarice of his friends, hom 
he ſupported in gratifying their paſſions by the death of their 
enemies. 1 | 

There was no kind of injuſtice and violence which the 
people did not ſuffer under the government of Lyſander; 
whilſt the Lacedæmonians who were ſufficiently informed 
of his conduct, gave themſelves no trouble to prevent is 
effects. It is too common for thoſe in power to be little 
affected with the vexations and oppreſſions laid upon per- 
ſons of low condition and credit, and to be deaf to their 
juſt complaints, though authority is principally confided 
in them for the defence of the weak and poor, who hate 
no other protectors. Rut if ſuch remonſtrances are made 
by a great or powerful perſon, from whom they may hae 
any thing to hope or fear, the ſame authority that was flow 
and drowſy, becomes immediately warm and officious; 
a certain proof that it is not the love of juſtice that aCu- 
ates it: this appears here in the conduct of the Laccdz- 
monian magiſtrates. Pharnabaſus, weary of Lyſander's 
repeated injultices, who ravaged and pillaged the pro- 
vinces under his command, having ſent armbailadors i 
Sparta, to complain of the wrongs he had received from 
that general, the Ephori recalled him. Lyfander was 
at that time in the Helleſpont. The letter of the Ephon 
threw him into great conſternation. As he principal 


feared the complaints and accuſations of Pharnabaſus, he 


made all the haſte he could to come to an explanation 
with him, from the hope of ſoftening him, and making 
his peace. He went for that purpoſe to him, and de- 
ſired, that he would write another letter to the Ephor!, 
intimating a ſatisfaction in his conduct. But Lyſandcr 
ſays Plutarch, in ſuch an application to Pharnabalus 
forgot the * proverb, Ser a thief to catch a thief. "The 
ſatrap promiſed all he deſired, and accordingly wrt 
ſuch a letter in Lyſander's preſence as he had aſked 0f 
him, but prepared another to a quite different os 

IC 


+ The Greek proverb is Cretan Crete, who paſſed for the great} 
againſt Cretan, from the people of cheats ard liars in ine world, 
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When he was to ſeal it, as both letters were of the ſame 
%% and form, he dexteroutly put that he had written in 


ſecret into the place of the other, without being obſerved, | 


which he ſcaled and gave him- 

Lyſander departed well ſatisfied, and being arrived at 
Sparta, alighted at the palace where the ſenate was 
allembled, and delivered Pharnabaſus's letter to the 
Lphori. But he was ſtrangely ſurpriſed when he heard 
the contents, and withdrew in extreme confuſion and 
order. Some days after he returned to the ſenate, and 
told the Ephori, that he was obliged to go to the temple 
of Ammon to acquit himſelf of the facrihces he had 
vowed to that god before his battles. That pileri- 
mage was no more than a pretence, to cover the pain it 
gave him to hve as a private perſon in Sparta, and to 
ſubmit to the yoke of obeying; he, who till then had 
always governed. Accuſtomed long to commanding ar- 
mics, and to the flattering diſtiuctions of a kind of ſove- 
reignty Exerciſed by him in Aſia, he could not endure the 
mortifying equality with the multitude, nor reſtrain him- 
{cli to the limplicity of a private life. Having obtained 


permiſſion, not without great difficulties, he embarked. 


As ſoon as he was gone, the kings, reilecting that he 
held all the cities in his dependence, by the means ol their 


governours and magiſtrates eſtabliſhed by hint, to whom 


they were allo indebted for their unlunited authority, and 


that he was thereby effeCtuaily lord and maſter of all 
Greece, applied themſelves vizorouily to reſtore the go- 
vernment of the people, and to depoſe all his creatures 
and friends from any thare in it. This alteration occa- 
Honed great tumults at firſt. About the ſame time Ly- 
fander, being appriſed of the deſign of Thraſybulus, to 
re- eſtabliſli the liberty of his country, returned with the 
utmolt diligence to Sparta, and endeavoured to engage 
the Lacedzmonians to ſupport the party of the nobility 
at Athens. We have before obſerved, that Pauſanias, 
from a more noble ſpirit of equity and generolity, gave 
peace to Athens, and by that means, ſays Plutarch, 
clipped the wings of Lyſander's ambition. 

CHAP: 
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Young CyRus, with the aid of the Grecian trorþs, en. 
. deavours to dethrone his Brother ARTAXERXES. Het; 
Killed in battle. Famous retreat of the ten thouſand. 


NTIQUTTY has few events ſo memorable as 
thoſe I am about to relate in this place. We tc: 
on one {ide a young prince abounding otherwiſe with 
excellent qualities, abandoned to his violent ambition, 
carry the war from far againſt his brother and ſovereign, 
and go to attack him almoſt in his own palace, with the 
view of depriving him at once of his crown and life. We 
fee him, I ſay, fall dead in the battle, at the feet of that 
brother, and terminate, by ſo unhappy a fate, an entcr- 
priſe equally glaring and criminal. On the other hand, 
the Greeks who follow him“, / deſtitute of all fuccour 
after the loſs: of their chiefs, without allies, proviſions, 
money, horſe, or archers, reduced to leſs than ten thou- 
ſand men, with no reſource but in their own perſons and 
valour, ſupported only by the warm defire of preſerving 
their liberty, and of returning to their native countries; 
theſe Greeks, with bold and intrepid reſolution, make 
their retreat before a victorious army of a million of men, 
traverſe five or fix hundred leagues, notwithſtanding val 
rivers and innumerable paſſes, and arrive at laſt in thr 
own country, through a thouſand fierce and barbarous ma- 
tions, victorious over all obſtacles in their way, and over 


reduce them to undergo. 


experienced in the art of war, is the boldeſt and bi 
conducted exploit to be found in ancient hiſtory, and 1 


capi potuerunt; revertenteſque inter fenderunt. Justin. l. v. c. II. 


tot indemitas nationes et barbaras = 


This retreat, in the opinion of the beſt judges and mot 


deemed a perfect model in its kind. Happily for us its 
deſcribed to the molt minute circumſtance by an hilt 
| - ria, 

* Poſt mortem Cyri, neque armis, gentes per tanta itineris ſpat. 2 
à tanto exercitu vinci, neque dolo virtute ſe uſque terminos patriæ . 


all the dangers which either concealed fraud or open force Þ 
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tian, who was not only eye-witneſs of the facts he relates, 
put the firit mover, the ſoul of this great enterpriſe. I 
{hall only abridge it, and abſtract its moſt material cir- 
cumſtances; but I cannot omit adviſing young perſons, 
bo make arms their profeſſion, to conſult the original, 
of which there is a good tranſlation extant in French, 
th ugh far ſhort of the admirable beauties of the text. 
It is very difficult to meet with a more able maſter than 
Xenophon in the art of war, to whom may be well ap- 
Wlicd here what Homer ſays of Phoenix the governour of 
\chilles (u), That he was equally capable of forming his 


bupr/ for eloguence or arms. 
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rer. I. CyRUs raiſes troops ſecretly againſt his Brother 
ARTAXERXES. Thirteen thouſand Greeks join him. 
He ſets out for Sardis, and arrives in Babylonia after 
a march of fix months. 


WV have already ſaid, that young Cyrus, ſon of 
Darius Nothus and Paryſatis, ſaw with pain 
is elder brother Artaxerxes upon the throne, and that at 
he very time the latter was taking poſſeſſion of it, he 
ad attempted to deprive him of his crown and life toge- 
er. Artaxerxes was not inſenſible of what he had to 
ir ſrom a brother of his enterpriſing and ambitious ſpi- 
Wt, but could not refuſe pardoning him to the prayers 
Wd tcars of his mother Paryſatis, who doated upon this 
Woungelt ſon. He removed him therefore into Aſia to 
government; confiding to him, contrary to all the 
les of policy, and abſolute authority over the provinces 
[t him by the will of the king his father. 
As ſoon as he arrived there, his thoughts were ſolely 
Þicnt upon revenging the ſuppoſed affront he had re- 
red from his brother, and to dethrone him. (y) He re- 
W'\cd all that came from the court with great favour and 
. affability, 
(u) Iliad. x, ver. 443. (x) A. M. 3600. Ant. J. C. 440. Diod. I. xiy. 


i 23249, & 252, Juſtin, I. v. c. 11. Xenoph. de Cyri exped, I. h p. 
3=248, | (2) A, M, 3601, Ant : Go 403. 
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affability, to induce them inſenſibly to quit the king's WR doing £ 
part and adhere to him. He gained alſo the hearts of it had 
the 8 under his government; familiariſing him- leſs ro) 
ſelf with them, and mingling with the common ſoldiery, | guard a; 
though without forgetting the dignity of their general; he ough 
theſe he formed by various exerciſes for the trade of war. penetrat 
He applied particularly in ſecret to raiſe from ſeveral 1 

ate 


parts, and upon different pretexts, a body of Grecian 
troops, upon whom he relied much more than upon thoſe 3 The 
of the Barbarians. Clearchus retired to his court after diſperſin 


having been baniſhed from Sparta, and was of great ſer- are the 
vice to him, being an able, experienced, and valiant cap- hey ta 
tain. (n) At the ſame time ſeveral cities in the provinces characte 
of Tiſſaphernes revolted from their obedience in favour and fhox 
of Cyrus. This incident, which was not an effect of and that 
chance, but of the ſecret practices of that prince, gave to have a 
birth to a war between them. Cyrus, under the pretence x” valou 
of arming aganiſt Tiſſaphernes, aſſembled troops openly; 2 p) TI 
and to amuſe the court the more ſpeciouſly, ſent grievous - ened 1 
complaints to the king, againſt that governour, demandins i *x 
his protection and aid in the moſt ſubmiſſive manner. h = : 
Artaxerxes was deceived by theſe appearances, and bc- wy _ 
lieved, that all Cyrus's preparations regarded only T ilia- Aw . 
phernes, and continued quiet, from the aſſurance of having 3 e 
nothing to apprehend for himſelf. 1 3 © 
(9) Pg knew well how to improve the imprudent b0 rig 
ſecurity and indolence of his brother, which ſome people "a : 
conceived the effect of his goodneſs and humanity. And - Shae 
indeed in the beginning of his reign he ſeemed to imitate d bs gu 
the virtues of the firſt Artaxerxes, whoſe name he bore. fp ore | 
For he demeaned himſelf with great mildneſs and aitab- Wi. 4 8 
lity to ſuch as approached him; he honoured and reward. . hi. enge 
ed magnificently all thoſe whoſe ſervices had merited 3 4s 
favour ; when he paſſed ſentence to puniſh, it was with- 3 g 
out either outrage or inſult; and when he made preſenss, a ry 


it was with a gracious air, and ſuch obliging circumſlances, 
as infinitely exalted their value, and implied, that he Was 


| | ity ol 
never better pleaſed than when he had an e * By the I nor 


Ce of rel igio 


(2) A. M. 3602. Ant. J. C. 402. (o) Plut. in Artax» P. 1013. 
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bing good to his ſubjects. To all theſe excellent qualities 
| it had been very neceſſary for him to have added one no 
leſs royal, and which would have put him upon his 
guard againſt the enterprifes of a brother, whole character 
be ought to have known; I mean a wiſe foreſight, that 
penetrates the future, and renders a prince attentive to pre- 
Vent or fruſtrate whatever may diſturb the tranquillity of 
the ſtate. | | 
The emiſſaries of Cyrus at the court were perpetually 
F diſperſing reports and opinions amonglt the people, to pre- 
are their minds for the intended change and revolt. 
Frey talked that the ſtate required a king of Cyrus's 
character; a king, magnificent, liberal, who loved war, 
and ſhowered his favours upon thoſe that ſerved him ; 
and that it was neceſſary for the grandeur of the empire 
to have a prince upon the throne, fired with ambition 
2nd valour for the ſupport and augmentation of its glory. 

() The young prince loſt no time on his ſide, and 
haſtened the execution of his great deſign. He was then 
twenty-three years old at moſt. After the important ſer. 
ices he had done the Lacedæmonians, without which 
they had never obtained the victories that had made them 
malters of Greece, he thought he might ſafely open him- 
ſelt to them, He therefore imparted to them the preſent 
uation of his affairs, and the end he had in view; con- 
pinced that ſuch a confidence could not but incline them 
the more in his favour. 5 
In the letter he wrote them, he ſpoke of himſelf in 
ery magnificent terms. He told them he had a greater 
Ind more royal heart than his brother; that he was better 
erſed in philoſophy and the knowledge of the Magi“, and 
hat he could drink more wine without being diſordered 
1 his ſenſes, a very meritorious quality amongſt the Bar- 
arians, but not ſo proper to recommend him to the opi- 
lon of thoſe he wrote to. The Lacedæmonians ſent 
ders to their fleet to join that of the prince Immediately, 


and 


(?) A.M. 3603. Ant. J. C. 401. 


* By the knowledge of the Magi, among ſi the Perſians, was meant the 
ice H religion and government, 
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and to obey the commands of Tamos his admiral in all 5 19 
things, but without the leaſt mention of Cyrus c ae 
ſeeming in any manner privy to his deſign. They thought 00 
that precaution * neceſſary for their juſtification with BAY. 
Artaxerxes, in caſe affairs ſhould happen to terminate in piſadi 
his favour. | ; bee 
I) be troops of Cyrus, according to the review after n 
wards made, conſiſted of thirteen thouſand Greeks, which 11 1 
were the flower and chief force of his army, and of an ka : 
hundred thouſand regular men of the barbarous nations, | 1 
Clearchus, the Lacedæmonian, commanded all the Pelo. ene 
ponneſian troops, except the Achæans, who had Socrates of 1 
Achaia for their leader. 'T he Bœotians were under Prox. 4 fait 
enes the Theban, and the Theſſalians under Menon. 1 Wi 
(4) The Barbarians had Perſian generals, of whom the e 
chief was Ariæus. The fleet conſiſted of thirty-fre . 
ſhips under Pythagoras the Lacedzmonian, and oi twenty. 1 01 
five commanded by Tamos the Mgyptian, admiral of the ras 
whole fleet. It followed the land-army, coaſting along ihe OE 2 
ore. = 
5 Cyrus had opened his deſign only to Clearchus of :1 3 
the Greeks, foreſeeing aright that the length and boldnel var 
of the enterpriſe could not fail of diſcouraging and 7 90 
guſting the officers, as well as ſoldiers. He made it is Wil. 
ſole application to gain their affections during the . Cilicia 
by treating them with kindneſs and humanity, converlg "ſs 
freely with them, and giving effectual orders that tg FRM 
| ſhould want for nothing. Proxenes, between whoſe * be | 
ly and Xenophon'san ancient friendſhip, ſubſiſted, preſenta libly ha 
that young Athenian to Cyrus (7), who received _ | with he 
favourably, and gave him an employment in = 3 
amongſt the Greeks. He ſet out for Sardis at kene lect, S) 
and marched towards the upper provinces of Aſia. | 4 mall b 
troops knew neither the occaſion of the war, Jyor 1 este 
what countries they were going. Cyrus had on!) * Whe 
| | mwurch a 
7 Xenoph. Cyri. Exped. I. i. p. 242: (-) Xenoph. Y, u. % A tended a 
* Quzrentus apud Cyrum grati- eum aperte decreyiflent, Vo 1. 


ar; et apud Artaxerxem, fi viciſſet, 1, v. c. 11, 65 
vunlæ patrocinia, cum nihil adverſus ) Pk 
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it to be given out, that he ſhould act againſt the 
Piſidians, who had infeſted his province by their incur— 
ſions. | 

(s) Tiſſaphernes, rightly judging that all theſe prepara- 
tions were too great for ſo ſmall an enterpriſe as againſt 
Piſidia, had ſet out poſt from Miletus to give the king an 
account of them. This news occaſioned great trouble at 
court. Paryſatis, the mother of Artaxerxes and Cyrus 
was looked upon as the principal cauſe of this war; and 
all perſons in her ſervice and intereſt were ſuſpected 


4 of holding intelligence with Cyrus. Statira, eſpecially, 
* the reigning queen, reproached her inceſſantly in the moſt 
* violent terms. Where is now (ſaid ſhe to her) that 
5. « faith you have ſo often engaged for your ſon's behaviour? 
the Where thoſe ardent prayers you employed to preſerve 
bon cc from death that conſpirator againſt his king and brother? 
55 « [t is your unhappy fondneſs has kindled this war, 
Che 40 and plunged us into an abyſs of misfortunes.” The 
* antipathy and hatred of the two queens for each other 


was already very great, and much enflamed by ſuch 


e warm reproaches. We ſhall ſee what conſequences they 
Inch have. Artaxerxes allembled a numerous army to receive 
1 his brother. 


(/) Cyrus advanced continually by great marches. 


it his 
What troubled him moſt on the way was the paſs of 


march ow 4 
rexling ilicia, which was a narrow defile between very high and 
"i ſteep mountains, that would admit no more than one 


| carriage to paſs at a time. Syenneſis, king of the country, 
prepared to diſpute this paſſage with him and would infal- 
ſibly have ſucceeded, but for the diverſion made by Tamos 
_ | with his fleet, in conjunction with that of the Lacedæmo- 
ne 90s: To defend the coaſts againſt the inſults of the 
Fe llect, Syenneſis abandoned that important poſt, which a 
[mall body of troops might have made good againſt the 
preatelt army. T | 
When they arrived at Tarſus,, the Greeks refuſed to 
march any farther, rightly ſuſpecting that they were in- 
tended againſt the King, and loudly exclaiming that the 
Vor, IV. I had 


(1) Plat, in Artax, p. 1014 (t) Xenoph, I. is p. 243—26:, 
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had not entered into the ſervice upon that condition, 
 Clearchus, who commanded them, had occaſion for all 
his addreſs and ability to ſtifle this commotion in its birth, 
At firſt he made uſe of authority and force, but with very 
ill ſucceſs, and deſiſted therefore from an open oppoſition 
to their ſentiments: He even affected to enter into their 
views and to ſupport them with his approbation and cre- 
dit. He declared publickly, that he would not ſeparate 
himſelf from them, and adviſed them to depute perſons to 
the prince, to know from his own mouth againſt whom 
they were to be led that they might follow him voluntarily 
if they approved his meaſures; if not, that they might 
demand his permiſſion to withdraw. By this artful 
evaſion he appeaſed the tumult, and made them eaſy, 
and they choſe him and ſome other - officers for their de- 
puties. Cyrus, whom he had ſecretly appriſed of every 
thing, made anſwer that he was going to attack “ Abro- 
comas his enemy, at twelve days march from thence 
upon the Euphrates. When this anſwer was repeated 
to them, though they plainly ſaw againſt whom they were 
going, they reſolved to proceed, and only demanded an 
augmentation of their pay. Cyrus, inſtead of one + Da- 
rick a month to each ſoldier, promiſed to give them one 
and a half. | 


Some time after Cyrus was informed that two of the 


principal officers, upon account of a private quarrel with 
Clearchus, had deſerted, with part of their equipage, on 
board a merchant-ſhip. Many were of opinion, that 
it was proper to ſend two gallies after them; which might 
be done with great eaſe, and that when they were brought 
back, they ſhould be made an example, by ſuffering death 
in the ſight of the whole army. 8 convinced that 
favour 4 was the moſt certain means to the attainment of 
affection, and that puniſhments, like violent rk 
| ought 

* It 1s not ſaid where he com- + The Darick was — 


manded. It appears ſo be upon the livres. 
Euphrates, He marched with three 


& ing's army, Gut did net arrive till Tray, 
after the battle, s 
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| ought never to be uſed but in extreme neceſſity, declared 
publickly that he would not ſuffer it to be ſaid, that he 
had detained any one in his ſervice by force; and added 
that he would ſend them their wives and children, whom 
they had left as hoſtages in his hands. An anſwer of ſo 
much wiſdom and generoſity had a ſurpriſing effect; and 
made even thoſe his firm adherents, who were before in- 
clined to retire. This is an excellent leſſon for all who 
govern. There is in the mind of man a fund of natural 
generolity, which it is neceſſary to know and apply. 


y Threats exaſperate them, and chaſtiſement makes them 
t revolt, when endeavours are uſed to force them to do their 
il duty agaznſt their will. * They deſire a certain degree of 
65 confidence in their honour, and that the glory of acquitting 
>. themſelves of it out of choice be left in their power: To 
ry ſhow that you believe men faithful, is often the belt means 
0- to make them ſo. _ 
ce Cyrus ſoon after declared, that he marched againſt Ar- 
ed taxerxes. Upon which ſome murmuring was heard at firſt 
re but it ſoon gave place ro the expreſſions of joy and ſatis- 
an faction, occalioned by that prince's magnificent promiſes 
Ja- to the army. | | N : 
"Ne (u) As Cyrus advanced by long marches, he was in- 
formed from all parts that the king did not intend to come 
the directly to battle, but had reſolved to wait in the re- 
vin mote parts of Perſia, till all his forces were aſſembled; and 
on that to ſtop his enemies, he had ordered an intrenchment 
that to be thrown up in the plains of Babylonia with a fofse 
ight of five fathoms broad, and three deep, extending the ſpace 
yoht of twelve paraſangas or leagues, from the Euphrates to 
leath the wall of Media. Between the Euphrates and the foſs6 
that a Way had been left of twenty feet in breadth, by which 
of 12 Cyrus 


(.) Plut. in Artax. p. 1014. Xenoph. 1. i. p. 261266. 
Ro Neſcio an plus moribus conferat which make fy a league and 
princeps, qui bonos eſſe patitur, a Haff, French. Some were from 
quam qui cegit. Plin. ibid, Ara to fixty ſtadia. In the 
Plerumque habita fides ipſam ob- marc> of Cyrus's army 1 ſuppoſe 
ligat filem, Liv. the faraſunga only twenty fla dia 
t The paraſanga is a meaſure of one league, for reaſons I ſball give 
of ways peculiar ta the Perſians, hereafter, a 5 
a commonly thirty ſtadia, | 
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Cyrus paſſed with his whole army, having reviewed it the 
day before. The king had neglected to diſpute this paſs 
with him, and ſuffered him tocontinue his march towards 
Babylon. It was Tiribaſus, who determined him not to 
fly in ſuch a manner before an enemy, againſt whom he 
had infinite advantages, as well from the number of his 
troops as the valour of his generals. He reſolved 
therefore to advance againſt the enemy. 


SecT. II. The battle of Cunaxa. The Greeks are 
victorious on their fide, ARTAXERXES on is. CYRUS 
15 Killed. 


(x) HE place where the battle was fought, was 
called Cunaxa, about * twenty-five leagues 
from Babylon. The army of Cyrus conſiſted of thirteen 
thouſand Greeks, an hundred thouſand Barbarians, and 
twenty chariots armed with ſcythes. The enemy in horſe 
and foot might amount to about twelve hundred thouſand 
under four generals, Tiſſaphernes, Gobryas, Arbaces, 
and Abrocomas, without including ſix thouſand choſen 
«phorſe, that fought where the king was preſent, and never 
quitted his perſon. But Abrocomas, who had the com- 
mand of three hundred thouſand men, did not arrive 
till five days after the battle. In the king's army 
were only an hundred. and fifty chariots armed with 
ſcythes. 

5 4 believed, from the enemy's not having defended 
the paſs at the foſse, that there would be no battle; ſo that 
the next day the army marched with great negligence. 
But on the third, Cyrus being in his chariot, with a few 
: ſoldiers in their ranks before him, and the reſt marching 

without any order, or having their arms carried for them, 

an horſeman came in full ſpeed, crying as he paſſed that 
the enemy approached in order of battle. Upon this 


great confuſion enſued, from the apprehenſion _ mg 
| ou 


(x) Xenoph. in Exped. Cyr. I. i. p. 263-266. 
254+ Plut. p. 1014—1917. 
* Five hundred fladia, 


Diod, I. xiys P. 250 
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ſhould not have time to draw up the army. Cyrus, leap- 
ing from his chariot, put on his arms immediately, and 
getting on horſeback with his javelin in his hand, he gave 
orders univerſally to the troops to ſtand to their arms, and 
fall into their ranks; which was executed with fo much 
expedition, that the troops had not time to refreth them- 
ſelyes. | | | 

Cyrus polted upon his right a thouſand Paphlagonian 
horſe, ſupported by the Euphrates, and the light- armed in- 
fantry of the Greeks; and next them, Clearchus, Prox- 
enes, and the reſt of the general officers to Menon, at the 
head of their ſeveral corps. The left wing, compoſcd of 
Lydians, Phrygians and other Afiatick nations were com- 


as manded by Ariæus, who had a thoufand horſe. Cyrus 
es placed himſelf in the centre, where the choſen troops of 
en the Perſians and other Barbarians were poſted. He had 
nd around him fix hundred ho: ſemen, armed at all pointe, as 
rie - were their horſes with head and breaſt-pieces. The 
nd prince's head was uncovered, as were thoſe of all the Per- 
es ſians, whoſe cuſtom it was to give battle in that manner: 
ſen the arms of all his people wers red, and thoſe of Arta).- 
wer erxes were white. | * 
m- A little before the onſet Clearchus adviſed Cyrus not 
rive to charge in perſon, but to cover himſelf in the rear of the 
rmy Grecian battalions. /Yhat is it you ſay © replied Cyrus. 
with At the time I am endeavouring to make myſelf king, would 
you have me ſhow myſelf unworthy of being ſo? That 
nded wiſe and generous an{wer proves, that he knew the duty 
that of a general, eſpecially on a day of battle. Had he with- 
once. drawn when his preſence was moſt neceſſary, it would 
a few have argued his want of courage, and intimidated others. 
ching It is neceſſary, always preſerving the due diſtinction be- 
hem, tween the leader and the troops, that their danger ſhould 
| that be common, and no one exempt from it; leſt the latter 
x this ſhould be alarmed by a different conduct. Courage in 
t the) an army depends upon example, upon the deſire of being 
ould diſtinguiſhed, the fear of diſhonour, the incapacity of 
2.250 going otherwiſe than the reſt, and the equality of danger. 


The retiring of Cyrus had either ruined, or greatly weak- 
2 ened 


e 
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encd all thcſe potent motives, by. diſcouraging as well 
the officers as ſoldiers of his army. He thought, that being 
their general, it was incumbent upon him to diſcharge all 
the functions of that office, and to ſhow himfelf wor— 
thy to be the leader and ſoul of ' ſuch a number 
of valiant men, ready to ſhed their blood for his ſer- 
vice. | 

It was now noon, and the enemy did not appear, 
But about three of the clock a great duſt like a White 
cloud aroſe, followed ſoon after with a blackneſs that 
overcaſt the whole plain; after which was ſeen the glitter- 
ing of armour, lances, and ſtandards. Jiſſaphernes com- 
manded the left, which conſiſted of cavalry armed with 
white cuirafles, and of light armed infantry; in the centre 
was the heavy armed foot, a great part of which had buck- 
lers made of wood, which covered the ſoldier entirely (theſe 
were Fgyptians). The reſt of the light-armed infantry 
and of the horſe formed the right wing. The foot were 
drawn up by nations, with as much depth as front, 2nd 
in that order compoſed ſquare battahons. The king had 
poſted himſelf in the main body with the flower of the 
whole army, and had {ix thouſand horſe for his guard, 
commanded by Artagerſes. Though he was in the centre 
he was beyond the left wing of 8 
did the front of his own exceed that of the enemy in ex- 
tent. An hundred and fifty chariots armed with ſcythes 
were placed in the front of the army at ſome diſtance from 
one another. The ſcythes were fixed to the axle down- 
warde and aſlant, ſo as to cut down, and overthrow all be- 
fore them. mT 
As Cyrus relied very much upon the valour and expe- 
rience of the Greeks, he bade Clearchus, as ſoon as he 
had beat the enemies in his front, to take care to incline 
to his left, and fall upon the centre where the king w3 
poſted, the ſucceſs of the battle depending upon that attack. 
But Clearchus, finding it very difficult to make his way 
through ſo great a body of troops, replied, that he need be 
in no pain, and that he would take care to do what was 


neceſſary. | Th 
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The enemy in the mean time advanced {lowly in good 
order. Cyrus marched in the ſpace between the two 
armics, the neareit his own, and conſidered both of them 
with great attention. Xenophon, perceiving him, ſpurred 
directly up to him, to know whether he had any further 
orders to give. He called out to him, that the ſacrifices 
were favourable, and that he ſhould tell the troops to. 

le then haitened- through the ranks to give his orders, 
and thowed himſelf to the ſoldiers with fuch a joy and 
ſerenity in his countenance, as inſpired them with new 
courage, and at the fame time with an air of kindnefs and 
familiarity, that excited their zeal and affection. It is not 
caly to comprehend, what great effects a Word; a kin air 
or a look of a general, will have upon a day of action; 
and with what ardour a commoi man will ruth into dau- 
ger, when he believes himſelf not unknown to his . 
neral, and thinks his valour will oblige him. 

Artaxerxes moved on continually, though with a flow 
pace, and without noiſe and confuſion. That good order 
and exact diſcipline extremely ſurpriſed the Greeks, who 
expected to ſee much hurry and tumult in ſo great a mul- 
titude, and to hear confuſed cries, as Cyrus had forcto:d 
them. | | | 

'The armies were not diſtant above four or five hundred 
paces, when the Greeks began to {ing the hymn of battle 
and to march on, ſoftly at firſt, and with filence. When 
they came near the enemy, they ſet up great cries, ſtriking 
their darts upon their ſhields to frighten the horſe, and 
then moving all together, they ſprung forwards upon the 
Barbarians with all their force, who did not wait their 
charge, but took to their heels, and fled univerfally; except 
Tiflaphernes, who ſtood his ground with a ſmall part of 
his troops. | 

Cyrus ſaw withpleaſure the enemy routed by the Greeks 
and was proclaimed king by thoſe around him. But he 
did not give himſelf up to a vain joy, nor as yet reckon 
himſelf victor. He perceived, that Artaxerxes was 

wheeling his right to attack him in flank, and marched 
vircaly againſt him with 3 hundred horſe. He kill- 
_ PR. ed 
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cd Artagerſes, who commanded the king's guards of (ix 


4 


thouſand horſe, with his own hand, and put the whole hap 
body to flight. Diſcovering his brother, he cried out with tes, 
his eyes ſparkling with rage, I. ſee hi m, and ſpurred againſt ſtop 
him, followed only by his principal officers; for his troops retr 
had quitted their ranks to follow the run-aways, which befc 
was an eſſential fault. 1 
(y) The battle then became a ſingle combat, in ſome left 
meaſure, between Artaxerxes and Cyrus, and the two and 
brothers were ſeen tranſported with rage and fury, en- arme 
deavouring, like Eteocles and Polynices, to plunge their paſſa 
ſwords into each other's hearts, and to aſſure themſelves with 
of the throne by the death of their rival. Epiſ 
Cyrus, having opened his way through thoſe who were capts 
drawn up in battle before Artaxerxes, joined him, and char 
killed his horfe, which fell with him to the ground. He forw; 
role, and was re-mounted upon another, when Cyrus was! 
attacked him again, gave him a ſecond wound, and was quart 
preparing to give him a third, in hopes that it would ſaved 
rove his laſt. The king, like a lion wounded by the Tl 
e was only the more furious from the ſmart, and did ne 
ſprung forward, impetuouſly puſhing his horſe againſt them 
ee who, running headlong, and without regard to they! 
his perſon, threw himſelf into the midſt of a flight of the k 
darts aimed at him from all ſides, and received a wound troops 
from the king's javelin, at the inſtant all the reſt diſ- event 
charged upon him. Cyrus fell dead: ſome ſay by the upon 
wound given him by the king ; others affirm, that he the G 

was killed. by a Carian ſoldier. Mithridates, a young with 
Perſian hobleman, aſſerted, that he had given him the that t 
mortal ſtroke with a javelin, which entered his temple into th 
and pierced his head quite through. The greateſt perſons WM tr00ps, 
of his court, reſolving not to ſurvive ſo good a malter, chus, 
were all killed around his body ; a certain pore ſays vanced 
Xenophon, that he well knew how to chooſe his friends, The 
and that he was truely beloved by them. Ariæus, who by a m 
ought to have been the firmeſt of all his adherents, fled to char 
with the left wing, as ſoon as he heard of his death. rounde. 
Artaxene river 01 


(0) Diod. I. xiv. p. 254. 
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Artaxerxes, aſter having cauſed the head and right 
hand of his brother to be cut off by the eunuch Meſaba- 
tes, purſued the enemy into their camp. Ariæus had not 
ſtopped there, but having paſſed through it, continued his 
retreat to the place where the army had encamped the day 
before, which was about four leagues diſtant. 

Tiſſaphernes, after the defeat of the greateſt part of his 
left wing by the Greeks, led on the reſt againſt them,. 
and by the fide of the river, paſſed through the light- 
armed infantry of the Greeks, who opened to give him 
paſſage, and made their diſcharge upon him as he paſſed 
without loſing a man. They were commanded by 
Epiſthenes of Amphipolis, who was eſteemed an able 
captain. Tiſſaphernes kept on without returning to the 
charge, becauſe he perceived he was too weak, and went 
forward to Cyrus's camp, where he found the king, who 
was kung it; but had not been able to force the 
quarter defended by the Grecks left to guard it, who 
ſaved their baggage. | 

The Greeks on their ſide, and Artaxerxes on his, who 
did not know what had paſſed elſewhere, believed each of 

them that they had gained the victory; the firſt, becauſe 


| to they had put the enemy to flight, and purſued them; and 
- of WW the king, becauſe he had killed his brother, beat the 
und troops he had fought, and plundered their camp. The 
diſ- event was ſoon cleared up on both ſides. Tiſſaphernes, 


the upon his arrival at the camp, informed the king, that 
- he the Greeks had defeated his left wing, and purſued it 
ung with great vigour; and the Greeks on their ſide learned, 
the WH that the king, in purſuing Cyrus's left, had penetrated 
nplc into the camp. Upon this advice, the king rallied his- 
ons tr00ps, and marched in queſt of the enemy; and Clear- 
alter, chus, being returned from purſuing the Perſians, ad- 
ſays vanced to ſupport the camp.. 
ends, The two armies were ſoon very near each other, when 
who by a movement made by the king, he ſeemed to intend? 
„ Hed to charge the Greeks by their left, who fearing to be ſur- 
ED rounded on all ſides, wheeled about, and halted with the. 
XCIX ver on their backs, to prevent their being taken in the 


Ls rear. 
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rear. Upon ſeeing that, the king changed his form of 


attle alſo, drew up his army in front of them, and 
Webel on to the Stack. As ſoon as the Greeks ſaw . 
him approach, they began to ſing the hymn of battle, and in 
advanced againſt the enemy evem with more ardour than 6d, 
in the firſt action. I . 1 
The Barbarians again took to their heels, ran farther bo 
than before, and were purſued to a village at the foot of es, 
an hill, upon which their horſe halted. The king's ro 
ſtandard was obſerved to be there, which was a golden ve 
eagle upon the top of a pike, having its wings diſplayed. 1 
The Greeks preparing to purſue them, they abandoned 5 
alſo the hill, fled precipitately with all their troops, broke, e 
and in the utmoſt diſorder and confuſion. Clearchus ow 
having drawn up the Greeks at the bottom of the hill, ks 
ordered Lycias the Syracuſan and another 'to go up it, ba 
and obſerve what paſſed in the plain. They returned leſt. 
with an account that the enemies fled on all ſides, and char 
t their whole army was routed. = | 
2 15 it was e night, the Greeks laid down their avs, 
arms to reſt themfelves, much ſurpriſed, that neither 1 
Cyrus, nor any one from him appeared; and imagining, 28 | 
that he was either engaged in the purſuit of the enemy, WW Good 
or was making haſte to poſſeſs himſelf of ſome 1mpor- his 0 
tant place, for they were [till ignorant of his death, aud e whit! 
the defeat of the reſt of his army. They determined there- Wi that ; 
fore to return to their camp, and found the oreateſt part a 
of their baggage taken, with all the proviſions, and four Cle 
hundred waggons laden with corn and wine, which Cyrus Joel 
had expreſsly caufed to be carried along with the army having 


for the Greeks, in caſe of any preſſing neceſſity. They Wi der, h 
paſſed the night in the camp, the greateſt part of them W had op 
without any refreſhment, concluding that Cyrus ws W it is hi 
ive and victorious. | 5 W tory, 3 
The ſucceſs of this battle ſhows the fuperiority of un- 4 Pat N 
lour and military knowledge to a multitude without it. W fault, - 
The ſmall army of the Greeks did not amount to more liehe ! 
than twelve or thirteen thouſand men; but they were W 2bando; 
ſeaſoned and diſciplined troops, inured to fan ing, un. 
| IS CU | 2 
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cuſtomed to confront dangers, ſenſible to glory, and who, 
during the long Peloponneſian war, had not wanted 


| in the art of war and the methods of battle. Artaxerxes's. 
| {ide was computed at a million of men; but they were 
ſoldiers only in name, without force, courage, diſcipline, 
1 experience, or any ſenſe of honour. Hence it was, that 
i as ſoon as the Greeks appcared, terrour and diſorder en- 
, | ſued amongſt the enemy; and in the ſecond action, Ar- 
n taxerxes himſelf did not dare to wait their attack, but 
l. ſhamefully betook himſelf to flight. | 
ed Plutarch here blames Clearchus the general of the 
e, Greeks very much, and imputes to him, as an unpar- 
us donable neglect, his not having followed Cyrus's order, 
Il, who recommended to him above all things to incline and 
It, charge Artaxerxes's perſon. This reproach ſeems ground- 
ed leſs. It is not eaſy to conceive how it was poſlible for 
nd that captain, who was polled on the right wing, to attack 
8 Artaxerxes immediately, who, in the centre of his own 
oy army, lay beyond the utmoſt extent of the enemy's left, 
her as has been ſaid before. It ſeems that Cyrus, depending 
Ng as he did with great reaſon upon the valour ot the 
mM), Ws Greeks; and deſiring they ſhiould charge Artaxerxes in 
Pr” a his pott, ought to have placed them in the left wings 
and WR which anſwered directly to the part where the king was; 
ere. that is, to the main body, and not in the right, which 
part Wi was very remote from it. © 
four 4 Clearchus may indeed be reproached with having fol- 
JV WW lowed the purſuit too warraly and too long. If after 
arm) ey having put the left wing which oppoſed him into diſor- 
I hey der, he had charged the reſt of the enemy in flank, and 
them E had opened his way to the center, where Artaxerxes was, 
was tis highly probable, that he had gained a complete vie- 
Wy tory, and placed Cyrus upon the throne. The ſix hun- 
of u. dred horſe of that prince's guard committed the ſame 
ut u. Fault, and by purſuing the body of troops they had put to 
more flight too eagerly, left their maſter almoſt alone, and 
Weile abandoned to the mercy of the enemy; without conſider- 
8. 2 ing, chat they were choſen from the whole army for the 
SE = immediate 
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either time or means to acquire, and complete themſelves. 
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10 HISTORY OF THE 
immediate guard of his perſon, and for no other purpoſe 


u 
whatfoever. Too much ardour is often prejudicial in a th 
battle, and it is the duty of an able general to know how o 
to reſtrain and direct it. | : pla 

Cyrus himſelf erred highly in this reſpect, and aban- po! 
doned himſelf too much to his blind pallion for glory and ES 
revenge. In running — to attack his brother, he ſire 
forgot, that there is a wide difference between a general (as 
and a private ſoldier. He ought not to have expoſed in 
himſelf but as it was conſiſtent with a prince; as the mo 
head, not the hand; as the perſon who was to give or- Tor 
ders, and not as thoſe who were to execute them. prit 
| I ſpeak in this manner after the judges in the art of whi 
= war, and would not chooſe to advance my own opinion ſeſſi 
upon things out of my ſphere. I 
„ | | was 
SECT. III. Eulogy of CyRus. | _ 

| 5 ut 

(⁊) ENOPHON gives us a magnificent character was 
of Cyrus, and that not upon the credit of others, his! 

but from what he ſaw and knew of him in his own per- that 
fon. He was, ſays he, in the opinion of all that were as h. 
_ acquainted with him, after Cyrus the Great, a prince the lone 
moſt worthy of the ſupreme authority, and had the mot mea 
noble, and moſt truely royal foul. From his infancy he but c 
ſurpaſſed all of his own age in every exerciſe, whether it liber: 
were in managing the horſe, drawing the bow, throwing and t 
the dart, or in the chace, in which he diſtinguiſhed him- and r 
felf once by fighting and killing a bear that attacked him. H. 
"Thoſe advantages were exalted in him by the nobleneſs of upon 
his air, an engaging aſpect, and by all the graces of na- only 
ture, that conduce to recommend merit. by th 
When his father had made him ſatrap of Lydia, and nity t 

the neighbouring * provinces, his chief care was to make upon 
the people ſenſible, that he had nothing ſo much at heart, of go 
as to keep his word inviolably, not only with regard to eltim; 
publick treaties, but the moſt minute of his aged b Conte! 
(z) De Exped. Cyr. I. i. p. 266, 267. 1 Hz 

* Great Phrygia and Cappadocia, | Pfllorati 
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quality very rare amongſt princes, and which however is 
the baſis of all good government, and the ſource of their 
own, as well as their people's happineſs. Not only the 

laces under his authority, but the enemy themſelves, re- 
poſed an entire confidence in him. . 


Whether good or ill were done him, he always de- 


ſired to return it double, and that he might live no longer 
(as he ſaid himſelf) than whilſt he ſurmounted his friends 
in benefits, and his enemies 1n vengeance. (It had been 
more glorious tor him to have overcome the latter by the 


prince, that people were more afraid to offend, nor for 
whoſe ſake they were more ready to hazard their poſ- 
ſeſſions, lives, and fortunes. | 

Leſs intent upon being feared than beloved, his ſtudy 
was to make his greatneſs appear only where it was uſeful 


and beneficial, and to extinguiſh all other ſentiments,. 


but thoſe which flow from gratitude and affection. He 
was induſtrious to do good upon all occaſions, to confer 
his favours with judgement and in ſeaſon, and to ſhow, 


that he thought himſelf rich, powerful, and happy, only 


as he made others ſenſible of his being ſo by his benevo- 


lence and liberality. But he took care not to exhauſt the 
means by an 1mprudent profuſion. He did not“ laviſh, 
but diſtribute his favours. He choſe. rather to make his 


liberalities the rewards of merit, than mere donations, . 
and that they ſhould be ſubſervient in promoting virtue, 


and not in ſupporting the ſoft and abject ſloth of vice. 

He was particularly pleaſed with conferring his favours 
upon valiant men, and governments and rewards were 
only beſtowed on thoſe who had diflinguiſhed themſelves 
by their actions. He never granted any honour or dig- 
nity to favour, intrigue, or faction, but to merit only ; 
upon which depends not only the glory but the proſperity 
of governments. By that means he ſoon made virtue 
eltimable, and the purſuit of men; and rendered vice 
contemptible and horrid, The provinces, animated with 


| a noble 
* Habebit ſinum facilem, non nihil excidat, Senec de Vil, Seat, 
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a noble emulation to deſerve, furniſhed him in a ve 
ſhort time with a conſiderable number of excellent ſub- 
jects of every kind; who under a different government 
would have remained unknown, obſcure, and uſeleſs. 
Never did any one know how to oblige with a better 
grace, or to win the hearts of thoſe who could ſerve him 
with more engaging behaviour. As he was fully ſenſible 
that he ſtood in need of the aſſiſtance of others for the exe- 
cution of his deſigns, he thought juſtice and gratitude re- 
quired that he ſhould render his adherents all the ſeryices 
in his power. All the preſents made him, whether of 
ſplendid arms, or rich apparel, he diſtributed among his 
friends, according to their ſeveral taſtes or occaſions; and 
uſed to ſay, that the brighteſt ornament, and molt exalted 
riches of a prince, conſiſted in adorning and enriching 
thoſe who ſerved him well. In effect, ſays Xenophon, 
to do good to one's friends, and to excel them in libera- 
ality, | 2 not ſeem ſo admirable in ſo high a fortune; 
but to tranſcend them in goodneſs of heart and ſentiments 
of friendſhip and affection, and to take more pleaſure in 
conferring, than receiving obligations; in this, I find 
Cyrus truely worthy of eſteem and admiration. The 
firſt of theſt advantages he derives from his rank; the 
other from himſelf and his intrinſick merit. | 
By theſe extraordinary qualities he acquired the uni- 
verſal eſteem and affection as well of the Greeks as Þar- 
barians. A great proof of what Xenophon here ſays, is, 
that none ever quitted the ſervice of Cyrus for the king's; 
whereas great numbers went over every day to him 
from, the king's party after the war was declared, and 
even of ſuch as had moſt credit at the court; becauſe they 
were all convinced, that Cyrus knew beſt how to diſtin- 
guiſh and reward their ſervices. | | 
It is moſt certain that young Cyrus did not want great 
virtues and a ſuperior merit; but I am ſurpriſed that Xe. 
nophon, in drawing his character, has deſcribed only 
the molt beautiful features, and ſuch as are proper to &. 
cite our admiration of him, without ſaying the leaſt word 
of his defects, and eſpecially of that immoderate ambi- 
TA tion, 
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tion, that was tlie ſoul of all his actions, and which at 
length put arms into his hands againſt his elder brother 
and king. Is it allowable in an hiſtorian, whoſe chief 
duty it is to paint virtue and vice in their proper colours, 
to relate at large an enterpriſe of ſuch a nature, without 


f 

\ e the leaſt diſlike or imputation againſt it? but 
e with the Pagans, ambition was fo far from being conſi- 
1 dered as a vice, that it often paſſed for a virtue. 

8 Ser. IV. The king is for compeliing the Greeks to deli- 
of ver up their arms. They reſolve to die rather than ſur- 
ls render themſelves. A treaty is made with them. TIsSA- 
1d PHERNES fakes upon him to conduct them back to their 
ed aun country, He treacherouſly ſeiſes CLEARCHUS and 
ng four other generals, who were all put to death. 

5 () FHE Greeks having learned, the day after the 
we battle, that Cyrus was dead, ſent deputies to 
_ Arizus, the general of the Barbarians, who had retired 
* with his troops to the place from whence they had 
= marched the day before the action, to offer him as vic- 
The tors, the crown of Perſia in the room of Cyrus. At the 

Es lame time arrived Perſian heralds at arms from the king, 

to ſummon them to deliver up their arms; to whom the 

- anſwered with an haughty air, that they talked a ſtrange 
Bu. benguage to conquerors ; that if the King would have their 
„ i, arms, he might come and take them if he could; but 
3 that they would die before they would part with them: 

_ that if he would receive them into the number of his 

and WY © 5 they would ſerve him with fidelity and valour ; 

' the but if he imagined to reduce them into ſlavery as con- 
lilli quered, he might know, they had wherewithal to defend 

themſelves, and were determined to looſe their lives and 
great F liberty together, The heralds added, that they had or- 
it Xe- ders to tell them, that if they continued in the place where 
| only if | oo 
to . C er, og in Exped. Cyr. 1. ii. p. 272—292. Diod. I. xiv. 
word is ut vids ſervitium indi- ad mortem animum. Tacit, Ar- 
3 mbi- ec, eſſe fibi ferrum et juven- kal. J. iv, c. 46. A 


tem, et xromptum libertati aut a 
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they were, they would be allowed a ſuſpenſion of arms, 
but if they advanced or retired, that they would be treated 
as enemies. The Greeks agreed, and were aſked by the 
heralds what anſwer they ſhould report. Peace in con- 
tinuing here, or war in marching, replied Clearchus, 
without explaining himſelf farther ; from the view of 
keeping the king always in ſuſpence and uncertainty. 

he anſwer of Arizus to the Grecian deputies was, 
that there were many Perſians more conſiderable than 
himſelf, who would not ſuffer him upon the throne, and 


Ionia; that, if they would march thither with him, they 
might join him in the night. Clearchus, with the ad- 


from thenceforth, as being the ſole perſon of ſufficient 
capacity; for he had not been actually elected general 
in chief. . | 

The ſame night, Milthocytes the Thracian, who 
commanded forty horſe, and about three hundred foot of 
his own country, went and ſurrendered himſelf to the 
king; the reſt of the Greeks began their march under 
the conduct of Clearchus, and arrived about midnight 
at the camp of Arizus. After they had drawn up 1n bat- 
tle, the principal officers went to wait on him in his tent, 
where they ſwore alliance with him; and the Barbarian 
engaged to conduct the army without fraud. In con- 
firmation of the treaty, they ſacrificed a wolf, a ram, a 
boar, and a bull; The Greeks dipped their ſwords, and 
the Barbarians the points of their javelins, in the blood ol 
the victims. . | 

Ariæus did not think it proper to return by the ſame 
rout they came, becauſe, having found nothing for thei 
ſubſiſtence the laſt ſeventeen days of their march, the) 
muſt have ſuffered much more, had they taken the ſame 
way back again.. He therefore took another ; exhoriung 
them only to make long marches at firſt ; in order to 
evade the king's purſuit, which they. could not effect. 
Towards the evening, when they were not far from ſome 
villages where they propoſed to halt, the ſcouts.coame rs 


Q 


that he ſhould ſet out early the next day to return into 


vice of the officers, prepared to depart. He commanded 
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with advice, that they had ſeen ſeveral equipages and 
convoys, which made it reaſonable to judge, that the 
enemy were not far off. Upon which they ſtood their 
ground, and waited their coming up ; and the next day, 
before ſun-rifing, drew up in the ſame order as in the 
receding battle. So bold an appearance terrified the 
king, who ſent heralds, not to demand, as before, the 
ſurrender of their arms, but to propoſe peace and a treaty. 


Clearchus, who was informed of their arrival, whilſt he 
d was buly in drawing up his troops, gave orders to bid 
0 them wait, and to tell them, that he was not yet at lei- 
y ſure to hear them. He aſſumed purpoſely an air of 
. haughtineſs and grandeur, to denote his intrepidity, and 
d at the ſame time to ſhow the fine appearance and good 
nt condition of his phalanx. When he advanced with the 
al moſt ſhowy of his officers, expreſsly choſen for the occa- 
tion, and had heard what the heralds had to propoſe ; he 
ho made anſwer, that they muſt begin with giving battle, be- 
of cauſe the army being in want of proviſions, had no time 
the toloſe. The heralds having carried back this anſwer to 
der their maſter, returned immediately ; which ſhowed, that 
oht the king, or whoever ſpoke in his name, was not very 
At- diſtant. They ſaid, they had orders to conduct them to 
ent, villages, where they would find proviſions in abundance, 
rian and conducted them thither accordingly. 
on- The army ſtaid there three days, during which, Tiſſa- 
1, 2 phernes arrived from the king, with the queen's brother, 
and and three other Perſian grandees, attended by a great num- 
1d of ber of officers and domeſticks. After having ſaluted the 
generals, who advanced to receive him, he told them by 
Cave bis interpreter, that being a neighbour of Greece, and 
their e {<cing them engaged in dangers, out of which it would be 
they diffcult to extricate themſelves, he had uſed his good 
ſame WY offccs with the king, to obtain permiſſion to re- conduct 
ring them into their own country; being convinced, that nei- 
Jer to ther themſelves nor their cities, would ever be unmindful 
effect. of that favour: That the king, without having declared 
ſome i himſelf poſitively upon that head, had commanded him to 


one to chem, to know for what cauſe they had taken 
N | arms 
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arms againſt him; and advifed them to make the king 25 
6 might not give any offence, and might _ 
enable him to do them ſervice. “ We call the gods to UT | 
* witneſs (replicd Clearchus) that we did not lit Olir- _ 
gdh BN, ; f to march againſt Part) 
** ſelves to make war with the king, or to 1 5 0 (RN 
« him. Cyrus concealing his true motives under | ow ri . 
« pretexts, brought us almoſt hither without we n This 
„ himſelf, the better to ſurpriſe you. And when us 5 
« faw him ſurrounded with dangers, we thought 2 re lad te 
«© mous to abandon him, after the favours we had 22 Il 
« from him. But as he is dead, we are 1 10 c rom 8 _ 
« our engagement, and neither deſire to conte t S on wn 
« with Artaxerxes, nor to ravage his country * ; * 80 ; 
„he does not oppoſe our return. 3 2 ro ho 
« attacked we ſhall endeavour, with the aſſi 3 8 1 our 
60 gods, to make a gore 3 ann oor 5 0 5 ſwer te 
« ful in regard to thoſe, who re 1 . 
VCC 000 Rags os Fog (AT irs 
what r ſaid, ng return way HOT. Ee ks = r 
coming the next day gave the Adern dhe a wood with pr 
however arrived on the third, and told t _ genus ls 
an | 
controverſy, he had at length — ano « oh eas be dd! 
or them: For, that it had been repreſente $2.3 and tha 
= he ought not to ſuffer prope to be 8 r. : 
thither to make war upon him. * In 1 (1a obſtack they (1 
may now aflure yourſelves of not 1 1 roviſions I enemy, 
4 0 your return, and of being ſupplie | zug e you horſe ; { 
« or ſuffered to buy them; and Hy mags rs in your no great 
« are to paſs without committing any x is neceſſary; they wer 
« march, and that you are to take 8 Theſe cali „ ſhould 
«« provided you are not furniſhed wit 15 ee © ftroy u 
ditions were {worn to on both ſides. 1 1 5 = TR 
the queen's brother gave their hands 22 ih- men 5 
r 1 fter which Tiſſaphernes wil, | 
Captains in token of amity. A eturn as ſoon Tiſapt 
drew to diſpoſe his affairs; PRO wy 3 e ae 
they would admit, in order to go back v | gether unc 


government. 
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/ The Greeks waited for him above twenty days, con- nn 
t tinuing encamped near Arizus, who received frequent {if 
0 viſits trom his brothers, and other relations, as did the 14 
hb officers of his army from tiz2 Perſians of the different 181 
ſi party; who aſſured them from the king of an entire ob- bY 
it livioi. of the pait ; fo that the friendſhip of Ariæus for [is 
9 the Gu cks appeared to cool every day more and more. 1 
Ve This change gave them cauſe of uncaſineſs. Several of Ut} 
1 ine ofticers went to Clearchus and the other generals, and 1 
0 laid to them, “ What do we here any longer? Are we 1 
m not ſenfible, that the king deſires to ſee us all periſh, that 17 
wn „others may be terrified by our example? Perhaps he 14 
led *« Keeps us waiting here till he re- aſſembles his diſperſed 14 
are troops, or ſends to ſeiſe the paſſes in our way; for he 147 
the « will never ſuffer us to return into Greece, to divulge 11 
atc- « our own glory and his ſhame.'' Clearchus made an- 147 
e. ſwer to this diſcourſe, that to depart without conſulting Wl 
Jom the king, was to break with him, and to declare war by 1 1 
not violating the treaty; that they ſhould remain without a 11 
He conductor in a country where nobody would ſupply them 11 
auch with proviſions; that Ariæus would abandon them; and 1 
race that even their friends would become their enemies; that | il 
ting) he did not know, but there might be other rivers to paſs, x 
unity and that, though the Euphrates were the only one, they 170 
come could not get over it, were the paſſage ever fo little . 
n dputed. That if it were neceſſary to come to a battle Wi: 
ack they ſhould find themſelves without cavalry againſt an Wi: 
ions enemy, that had a very numerous and excellent body of 1 
. you BY korſe; fo that if they gained the victory, they could make WW 
your BG "2 great advantage of it, and if they were overcome, + 
eſſa; they were utterly and irretrievably loſt. © Beſides, why % 
con. {ould the king, who has ſo many other means to de- '# 
es and WF {iroy us, engage his word only to violate it, and there- 9 
ds b render himſelf execrable in the ſight of gods and 
s with F men? LY | 
ſoon Tiſſaphernes however arrived with his troops, in order 
nto 10 return into his government, and they ſet forwards all to- 
ether under the conduct of that ſatrap, who ſupplied them 
Ju h proviſions. Ariæus with his troops encamped with the 


Barbarians 
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Barbarians, and the Greeks ſeparately at ſome diſtance e he. 
which kept up a continual diſtruſt amongſt them. Be. « wr. 
ſides which, there happened frequent quarrels for wood « the 
or forage, which augmented their averſion for each other, afterw 
After three days march, they arrived at the wall of Media, oblige, 
which is an hundred feet high, twenty broad, and twenty and th 
leagues * in extent, all built of bricks, cemented with vitably 
bitumen, like the walls of Babylon, from which it was comm 
not very diſtant, at one of its extremities. When they courſe, 
had paſſed it, they marched eight leagues, in two days, and molt p 
came to the river Tygris after having croſſed two of iis ſome p 
canals, cut expreſsly for watering the country. They „you 
then paſſed the Tygris upon a bridge of twenty-ſeven « you 
boats near Sitacum, a very great and populous city. tion: 
After four days march they arrived at another city very friendll 


powerful alſo, called Opis. They found there a baſtad . The 
brother of Artaxerxes with a very conſiderable body ef to go w 
troops, which he was bringing from Suſa and Ecbatana WW pncrnes 
to his aid. He admired the fine order of the Greeks, knew tc 
From thence, having paſſed the deſerts of Media, they WW preſence 
came after a march of ſix days to a place called the Land WiſWoiiered 
of Paryſatis ; the revenues of which appertained to that that it » 
princeſs. Tiſſaphernes, to inſult the memory of her ſon WM 7 iaph 
Cyrus, ſo dearly beloved by her, gave the villages to be te rely! 
plundered by the Greeks. C ontinuing their march through ut Cle: 
the deſert on the ſide of the Tygris, which they had on i"! it w: 
the left, they arrived at Cænæ, a very great and rich cit. wenty c 
and from thence at the river Zabates. | pretext c 

The occaſions of diſtruſt increaſed every day between 'ere w. 
the Greeks and Barbarians. Clearchus thought in incum When | 
bent on him to come to an explanation once for all .vlWomman 
Tiſſaphernes. He begun with obferving upon the ſacred 
and inviolable nature of the treaties ſubſiſting between then 
« Can a man, (ſaid he) conſcious of the guilt of peru 


* Twenty Paraſangas. _ 


+ The march of the Greeks and the which fully require a long di ſertalis 
reſt of the army, from the day after My plan does not admit me io u 
the battle till the paſſing of the Ty- into ſuch diſcuſſions, which In 
gris, abounds in the text of Xexophon therefore refer ta thoſe who are me 


with very great obſcurities, to explain able than me. 
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« he capable of living at eaſe? How would he ſhun the 
« wrath of the gods, the witneſles of treaties, and eſcape 
« their vengeance, whoſe power is univerſal?” He added 
afterwards many things to prove, that the Greeks were 
obliged by their own intereſt to continue faithful to him, 
and that, by renouncing his alliance, they muſt firſt ine- 
vitably renounce not only all religion, but reaſon and 
common ſenſe. Tiſſaphernes ſeemed to reliſh this diſ- 
courſe, and ſpoke to him with all the appearance of the 
molt perfect ſincerity ; inſinuating at the ſame time, that 
ſome perſons had done him bad offices with him. If 
« you will bring your officers hither {ſaid he) I will ſhow 
| «© you thoſe, who have wronged you in their repreſenta- 
« tions.” He kept him to ſupper, and profeiled more 
friendſhip for him than ever. | 

The next day Clearchus propoſed in the aſſembly, 
to go with the ſeveral commanders of the troops to Tiſſa- 
phernes. He ſuſpected Menon in particular, whom he 
knew to have had a ſecret conference with the ſatrap in the 
preſence of Arizus ; beſides which, they had already 
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they 


nds differed ſeveral times with each other. Some objected 
that chat it was not proper that all the generals ſhould go to 
er loan Tifaphernes, and that it did not conſiſt with prudence 
to be io rely implicitly upon the profeſſions of a Barbarian. 
rough But Clearchus continued to inſiſt upon what he had moved 
2d on At)! it was agreed, that the four other commanders, with 
h city, wenty captains, and about two hundred ſoldiers, under the 


pretext of buying proviſions in the Perſian camp, where 


etwen Wer: was a market, ſhould be ſent along with him. 
incum-; hen they came to the tent of Tiſſaphernes, the five 
11 with ommanders, Clearchus, Menon, Proxenes, Agias, and 
e ſacral ocrates, were ſuffered to enter, but the captains remained 
them "thout at the door. Immediately, on a certain ſignal 
perjurl efore agreed on, thoſe within were ſeiſed and the others 


ut to the ſword. Some Perſian horſe afterwards ſcoured 
Je country, and killed all the Greeks they met, whether 
Feemen or ſlaves. Clearchus, with the other generals 

Fas ſent to the king, who ordered their heads to be ſtruck 


off. 
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off. Xenophon deſcribes with ſufficient extent the cha. five of 
racters of thoſe officers. | | — 

Clearchus was valiant, bold, intrepid, and of a Hood a. 
capacity for forming great enterpriſes. His courage was WM ion he 
not raſh, but directed by prudence, and he retained all Micharact 
the coolneſs of his temper and preſence of mind in the age. 

midſt of the greateſt dangers. He loved the troops, and F.C 

Jet them want for nothing. He knew how to make after X: 

them obey him; but out of fear. His mein was aweful N perfect 
and ſevere; his language rough; his puniſhments inſtant Wicveral | 

and rigorous: He gave way ſometimes to paſſion, but rely h. 

8 came to himſelf, and always chaſtiſed with juſ- WFgricol: 

tice. His great maxim was, that nothing could be done nd cire 

in an army without a ſevere diſcipline; and from him ¶ imes w 

came the ſaying, that a ſoldier ought to fear his general eimer, 

more than the enemy. The troops * eſteemed his valour Meno 
and did juſtice to his merit; but they were afraid of his mbitiou 
humour, and did not love to ſerve under him. In a word our and 

ſays Xenophon, the ſoldiers feared him as ſcholars doa Neurted t 

ſevere pedagogue. We may ſay of him with Tacitus, ority, t 

that by an exceſs of ſeverity he made, what had otherwiſe [tice an 

been well done by him, unamiable; (b) Cupidine ſeveri- I means 
tatis in his etiam, quæ rite faceret, acerbus. hilſt find 

Proxenes was of Bœotia. From his infancy he aſpired r weakr 

at great things, and was induſtrious to make himſelf cam. Proteſt 

ble of them. He ſpared no means for the attainment Made thei 
inſtruction, and was the diſciple of Gorgias the Leontine, ji Valued 

a celebrated rhetorician, who fold his lectures at a ve. Saine 

high price. When he found himſelf capable of com. hiſpering 

manding, and of doing good to his friends, as well as dF *"<< anc 
being ſerved by them, he entered into Cyrus's ſervice wil mſelf te: 

the view of advancing himſelf. He did not want amb-W' and i. 

tion, but would take no other path to glory than that He. 

virtue. He had been a perfect captain, had he had tod It WAS i 
with none but brave and diſciplined men, and it had ben Which 


only neceſſary to be beloved. He was more appreheF TY 
| | rep 

| | fl Num, fi. de 

| (6) Tacit. Annal. c. Ixxv. , Vrtutes 

_ * Manebat admiratio viri et fama; ſed oderant. Tacit. Hier. 0 J. ii. e. 

ii. c. 08. e | Pro variis 
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ſve of being in his ſoldiers diſpleaſure, than his ſoldiers in 
his. He thought it ſufficient for a commander to praiſe 
good actions, without puniſhing bad ones; for which rea- 
{on he was beloved by the worthy ; but thoſe of a different 
character abuſed his facility. He 
age. 

* Could the two great perſons, we have here drawn 


| 


- after Xenophon, have been moulded into one, ſomething 
ul perfect might have been made of them; retrenching their 
ant ereral defects; and retaining only their virtues: But it 
but rely happens, that the ſame man F, as Tacitus ſays of 
. i \oricola, behaves, according to the exigency of times 


imes with ſeverity, without leſſening his authority by the 


en ormer, or the people's affection by the latter. ; 
Jour Menon was a Theſſalian, avaritious and ambitious, but 
' bis mbitious only from the motive of avarice, purſuing ho- 
0nd our and eſtimation for the mere lucre of money. He 
ia ourted the friendſhip of the great, and of perſons in au- 


ority, that he might have it in his power to commit in- 
uitice and oppreſſion with impunity. To obtain his ends 


hilft ſincerity, and integrity of heart, ſtood in his ſcheme 


_ - weakneſs and ſtupidity. He loved nobody ; and, if 
capt ; profeſſed friendſhip, it was only to deceive. As others 
ent of ade their glory conſiſt in religion, probity, and honour, 


e valued himſelf upon injuſtice, deceit, and treachery. 
Ic gained the favour of the great by falſe reports, 


11 a of "<< and impunity. In fine, he endeavoured to render 
wil mſelf terrible by the miſchief it was in his power to 
ambi- and imagined he favoured thoſe to whom he did 


Dine. 


that 0 | | 
0 yi " | was 1n my thoughts to have retrenched theſe charac- 
ad ben which interrupt the thread of the hiſtory. But as 
prel a | | they 


 Egregium principatus tempera- tiis ſeverus et comis —nec illi, quod 

dum, fi, demptis utriuſque vitiis eſt rariſſimum, aut facilitas authori- 

| Seng miſcerentur, Tacit, tatem, aut ſeveritas amorem, demi. 
p . 11. C. 5. nuit, | Tacit, in Agrie, C. ix. 

* 410 yariis temparibus ac Negoe | 


3 


died at thirty years of 


and circumſtances, ſometimes with gentleneſs, and ſome- 


means with him were virtue; falſehood, fraud, perjury; 


bilpering, and calumny; and that of the ſoldiery by 
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they are a lively image of the manners of men, which in 
all times are the fame, I thought retaining them would 
neither be uſeleſs nor diſagreeable to the reader. 


DECT. V. Retreat of the ten thouſand Greeks frm the 
province of Babylon to Trebiſond. 


(e) FFNHE generals of the Greeks having been ſeiſed, 
and the officers who attended them maſſacred, 
the troops were in the higheſt conſternation. "They were 
five or {ix hundred leagues from Greece, ſurrounded with 
great rivers and enemy nations, without any ſupplies of 
_ proviſions. In this {tate of general dejection, they could 
not think of taking either nouriſhment or ooh WT 10 
the middle of the night, Xenophon, a young Athenian, 
but of pruderice and capacity ſuperior to his years, went 
to ſome of the officers, and repreſented to them, that they 
had no time to loſe; that it was of the laſt importance 
to prevent the bad deſigns of the enemy; that, however 
ſmall their number, they would render themſelves for- 
midable, if they behaved with boldneſs and reſolution; 
that valour and not multitude determines the ſuccels dl 
arms; and that it was neceſſary above all things to nomi- 
nate generals immediately; becauſe an army without 
commanders is like a body without a ſoul. A counci 
was immediately held, at which an hundred officers wer 
preſent, and Xenophon, being deſired to ſpeak, deduced 
the reaſons at large, he had at firſt but lightly touched upon 
and by his advice commanders were appointed. The 
were 4 — for Clearchus, Xanthicles for Socrates 
Cleanor for Agias, Phileſius for Menon, and Xenophat 
for Proxenes. | Pp LS 
Before the break of day, they aſſembled the army: 
The generals made faeces to animate the troops, aut 
Xenophon amongſt the reſt. . Fellow ſoldiers (laid be 
« the loſs of ſo many brave men by vile treachery, al 
ce the being abandoned by our friends, is very deplorable 


but we muſt not fink under our misfortunes, and, 
by | ; (. if 


(e) Xenoph in Exped. Cyr, 1, iii. & iv. 
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* wecannot conquer, let us chooſe rather to periſh glori- 


« ouſly, than to fall into the hands of Barbarians, who 
« would inflict upon us the greateſt miſeries. Let us 
« call to mind the glorious battles of Platæa, Thermo- 
„ pylaz, Salamin, and the many others wherein our an- 
« ceſtors, though with a ſmall] number, have fought and 
« defeated the innumerable armies of the Perſians, and 
« thereby rendered the name alone of Greek for ever 
formidable. It is to their invincible valour we owe 


the honour we poſſeſs, of acknowledging no maſters 


upon earth but the gods, nor any happineſs, but what 
« conſiſts with liberty. Thoſe gods, the avengers of 
« perjury, and witnelles of the enemy's treaſon will be 
« tavourable-to us; and as they are attacked in the viola- 


« tion of treaties, and take pleaſure in humbling the 


“proud, and exalting the low, they will alſo follow us 
*« to battle, and combat for ns. For the reſt, fellow-- 
„ ſoldiers, as we have no refuge but in victory, which 
„ mult be our hope, and will make us ample amends 
« jor whatever it coſts to attain it; I ſhould believe, if 
it were your opinion, that, for the making a more rea- 
dy and lefs difficult retreat, it would be very proper to 


only what is abſolutely neceſſary in our march.” All 
the ſoldiers that moment lifted up their hands to ſignify 
their approbation and conſent to all that had been ſaid, 
and without loſs of time fet fire to their tents and car- 
riages; ſuch of them as had too much equipage giv- 
0 it others who had too little, and deſtroying the 
ef. | | | 
It was reſolved to march the army without tumult or 
tolence, if their return was not oppoſed ; but otherwiſe 
o open themſelves a paſſage ſword in hand through the 
nemy. They began their march in the form of a great 
ollow ſquare, with the baggage in the center. Chiriſo- 
hus the Lacedæmonian had the van guard; two of the 
deſt captains the right and left; and Timaſion with Xe- 
ophon were poſted in the rear as the youngeſt officers. 


Vol. IV. llingers, 


rid ourſelves of all the uſeleſs baggage, and to keep 


he firſt day was rude ; Ms having neither horſe nor 
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i HISTORY OF THE 
ſlingers, they were extremely harraſſed by a detachment the 
{ent againſt them: but they provided againſt that incon- 


venience by following Xenophon's advice. They choſe = 
two hundred men out of the Rhodians in the army, 5 
whom they armed with ſlings, and augmented their pay 165 
for their encouragement. They could throw as far again bon 
as the Perſians, becauſe they diſcharged balls of lead, and 12 
the other made uſe of large flints. They mounted alſo a eim 
ſquadron of fifty men upon the horſes intended for the ies 
baggage, and ſupplied their places with other beaſts of the 
burden. By the mcans of this ſupply a ſecond detachmeu wha 
of the enemy were yery Dory handled. _ cult 
After ſome days march, Tiſſaphernes appeared with 1 
all his forces. He contented himſelf with harraſſing the opin 
Greeks, who moved on continually. The latter oblerr- beaſſ 
ing the difficulty of retreating in a hollow ſquare in the ſlave 
face of an enemy, from the unevenneſs of ground, WW wo 
hedges, and other obſtacles, Which might oblige them to WW they 
break it, changed their order of battle, and marched in WF quan 
two columns, with the little baggage they had in the the c 
ſpace between them. "They formed a body of reſerve d tion 
ſix hundred choſen men, whom they divided into u marc 
companies, and fub-divided by fifties and tens, to facil- paſſin 
tate their motions according to occaſion. When tic tigue 
columns came cloſe to each other, they either remained hat a 
the rear, or filed off upon the flanks on both {ides, t provi 
avoid diſorder; and when they opened, they fell ut ver th 
the void ſpace in the rear between the two columns riſon 
Upon any occaſion of attack, they immediately ran whet trivial 
it was neceſſary. The Greeks ſtood ſeveral charges, bit Th 
they were neither conſiderable, nor attended with mud ger. 
loſs. | a rive 
They arrived at the river Tygris. As its depth woul which 
not permit them to repaſs it without boats, they we ſelves 
obliged'to croſs the Carducian mountains, becauſe thet and th 
was no other way, and the priſoners reported, that from tended 
thence they would enter Armenia, where they might Vain tc 
the Tygris at its ſource, and afterwards the Euphrat their a 


not very diſtant from it. To gain thoſe defiles be 
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ent the enemy could ſeiſe them, it was thought proper to ſet 


on- forwards in the night, in order to arrive at the foot of the 
oſe mountains by the break of day; which was done accord- 
ny, ingly. Chiriſophus continued at the head of the ad- 
pay vanced guard, with the troops armed with iniffive wea- 
JAIN pons, beſides his ordinary corps; and Xenophon in the 
and rcar, with only the heavy-armed ſoldiers, becauſe at that 
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time there was nothing to fear on that fide. The inha- 
bitants of the country had taken poſſeſſion of ſeveral of 
the heights, from whence it was neceſſary to drive them, 
which could not be done without great danger and diſh- 
culty. 


with The officers, having held a council of war, were of 
g the opinion, that 1t was proper to leave behind them all the 
ferv- beaſts of burthen not abſolutely neceſſary, with all the 


n the 
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em to 
hed in 
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ſlaves lately taken; becauſe both the one and the other 
would retard their march too much in the great defiles 
they had to paſs; beſides which, it required a greater 
quantity of proviſions to ſupport them, and thoſe who had 
| the care of the beaſts were uſeleſs in fight. That regula- 

tion was executed without delay, and they continued their 
| march, ſometimes fighting, and ſometimes halting. The 
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\ facili paſſing of the mountains, which took up ſeven days, fa- 
en tis tigued the troops exceedingly, and occaſioned ſome loſs ; 
uned in but at length they arrived at villages, where they found 
des, id proviſions in abundance, and reſted ſome days, to reco- 


ell ino ver the ſevere fatigues the army had ſuffered ; in compa- 


dumm riſon with which, all they had undergone in Perſia was 
n whett trivial, . | | | 

ges, bil They found themſelves ſoon after expoſed to new dan- 
n much ger. Almoſt at the foot of the mountains they came to 


a river, two hundred feet in breadth, called Centrites, 


ch wol which ſtopped their march. They had to defend them- 
ey wer {elves againſt the enemy, who purſued them in the rear, 
aſe ter and the Armenians, the ſoldiers of the country, who de- 
hat fru ended the oppoſite ſide of the river. They atterapted in 
night van to paſs it in a place where the water came up to 
phrase heir arm-pits, and were carried away by the rapidity of 


es bei : the current, againſt r ay weight of their arms made 


2, them 
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them unable to reſiſt. By good. fortune they diſcovercd 


another place not ſo deep, where ſome ſoldiers had ſeen 
the people of the country paſs. Tt required abundance of 


addreſs, diligence, and valour, to keep off the enemy on 


both ſides of them. The army however paſſed the river 
at length without much loſs. 

They marched afterwards with leſs interruption ; paſſe 
the ſource of the Tygris, and arrived at the little river 
Teleboa, which is very beautiful, and has many villages 
on its banks. Here began the weſtern Armenia; which 
was governed by Tiribaſus, a ſatrap much beloved by 
the king, and had the honour to help him to“ mount on 
horſeback when at the court : he offered to let the army 
paſs, and to ſuffer the ſoldiers to take all they wanted, 
upon condition that they ſhould commit no ravages in 
their march; Which propoſal was accepted and ratihed 
on each ſide. Tiribaſus kept always a flying camp at a 
ſmall diſtance from the army. There fell a great quan- 
tity of ſnow, which gave the troops ſome inconvenience; 
and they learnt from a priſoner, that Tiribaſus had a de- 
ſign to attack the Greeks at a paſs of the mountains, in 
defile, through which they muſt neceſſarily march. T he 
prevented him by ſeiſing that poſt, after having put tle 
enemy to flight. After ſome days march through de- 
ſerts, they paſſed the Euphrates near its ſource, not hay- 
ing the water above their middles. 5 
They ſuffered exceedingly afterwards from a north 
wind which blew in their faces, and prevented reſpiri- 
tion; ſo that it was thought neceſſary to ſacrifice to the 
wind, upon which it ſeemed to abate. They marched 
on in ſnow five or ſix feet deep, which killed ſeveral ſer- 
vants and beaſts of burden, beſides thirty ſoldiers. The 
made fires during the night, for they found plenty d 
wood. All the next day, they continued their mard 
through the ſnow, when many of them from the excel 
of hunger, followed with languor or fainting, continued 


lying upon the ground, through weakneſs and man # 
p 5 | | plrns, 


V The French tranſlator of Xeno- when he got on horſeback, qvithal 
bon ſays, he held the king's ſtirrup cogſidtring that the ancient uſed nith 
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: coming to a battle with them, and reſolved to give it the 
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ſpirits. When ſomething had been given them to eat, 
they found themſelves relieved, and continued their 
march. 

The enemy {till purſued them, of whom many, over- 
taken by the night, remained on the way without fire or 
provitions, ſo that ſeveral died of their hardſbips, and the 
enemy who followed them took ſome baggage. Some 
{vldiers were alſo left behind, that had loſt their ſight, and 
others their toes, by the ſnow. Againſt the firlt evil it 


againſt the other, to keep the legs always in motion, and 
to bare the feet at night. Arriving in a more commo- 
dious place, they diſperſed themſelves into the neigh- 
bouring villages, to recover and repoſe aſter their fatigues. 
The houſes were built under-ground, with an opening at 
top, like a well, through which the deicent was by a 


W ladder ; but there was another enterance for cattle. They, 
tound there, ſheep, cows, goats, poultry ; with wheat, 


barley and pulſe ; and for drink, there was beer, which 
was very ſtrong, when not mingled with water, but was 
agreeable to thoſe who were uſed to it. They drank this 
with a reed out of the veſſels that held the beer, upon 


and even thowed him where he had concealed ſome wine; 
belides which he made him a preſent of ſeveral horſes. 
He taught him alſo to faſten a kind of hurdles to their 
teet, and to do the ſame to the other beaſts of burthen, to 
prevent their ſinking in the ſnow ; without which they 
would have been up to the girth in it at every ſtep. The 
army, after having reſted ſeven days in theſe villages, re- 


umd their rout, | | 
After a march of ſeven days they arrived at the river 


Araxes, called alſo the Phaſus, which is about an hun- 


cd feet in breadth. Two days after they diſcovered the 


Phaſians, the Chalybes, and the Taochians, who kept 
the paſs of the mountains, to prevent their deſcending 
to the plain, They ſaw it was impoſſible to avoid 


K 3 


ſame 


was good to wear ſomething black before their eyes; and 


which they ſaw the barley ſwim. The maſter of the 
houſe, where Xenophon lay, received him very kindly, 
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lame day. Xenophon, who had obſerved that the enem, and 
defended only the ordinary paſſage, and that the mou. ME thet 
tain was three leagues in extent, propoled the ſending of WF accc 
a detachment to take poſſeſſion of the heights that com. four 
manded the enemy; which would not be difficult, as wit! 
they might prevent, all ſuſpicion of their deſign by a MMR thre 
march in the night, and by making a falſe attack by the ther 
main road, tQ amuſe the Barbarians. This was accor- Mi cnc: 
ingly executed, the enemy put to flight, and the pas was 
Cleared. | = thc 
They croſſed the country of the Chalybes, who are the MW hill. 
molt valiant of all the Barbarians in thoſe parts. When and 
they killed an enemy, they cut off his head and carried WW in v 
it about in triumph, ſinging and dancing. They kept A 
themſclves cloſe ſhut up in their cities, and when the Whit 
army marched, fell ſuddenly upon the rear, after having ers f 
carried every thing of value in the country into places of ing! 
ſafcty. After twelve or fifteen days march, they arrived flux 
at a very high mountain, called Tecqua, from whence leaſt 
they deſcried the ſea. The firſt who perceived it, raiſed furic 
thei 
and 
It ha 
got 1 


8 
1 2 


W 


R 


great ſhouts of joy for a conſiderable time; which made 
enophon imagine that the ang, ar was attacked, and 


go with all haite to ſupport it. As he approached nearer, 
the cry of the /ea! the ſea! was heard diſtinctly, and the 
alarm changed into joy and gaiety ; and when they came lent 
to the top, nothing was heard but a confuſed noiſe of þ 
the whole army, crying ont together, the ſea ! the ſea! Gree 
whilit they could not refrain from tears, nor from em- Blac 
bracing their generals and officers. And then, without WA <nca 
vaiting for orders, they heaped up a pile of ſtones, and vo. 
erected a trophy with broken bucklers and other arms. iti 
From thence they advanced to the mountains of Co- The 
chis, one of which was higher than the reſt, and of that 3 races 
the people of the country had poſſeſſed themſelves. The 3 tende 
Greeks drew up in battle at the bottom of it to aſcers, 
for the acceſs was not impracticable. Xenophon did nd! 
judge it proper to march in line of battle, but by files, 
becauſe the ſoldiers could not keep their ranks, from the 


inc quality of the ground, that in ſome places was caly, 
py aud 


ans EL ß ee pn 
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"my and in others difficult to climb, which might diſcourage 
in. WE them. That advice was approved, and the army formed 


: of according to it. The heavy-armed troops amounted to 
om. fourſcore files, each conſiſting of about an hundred men, 
„as with eighteen hundred light-armed ſoldiers, divided in 
ya three bodies, one of which was poſted on the right, ano- 
the ther on the left, and a third in the center. After having 
ori. encouraged his troops, by repreſenting to them that this 
paſs vas the laſt obſtacle they had to furmount, and inplored 
W thc ailiſtance of the gods, the army began to aſcend the 
the (RG Hill. The enemy were not able to ſupport their charge, 
hen and diſperſed. They paſſed the mountain, and encamped 
rried in villages, where they found proviſions in abundance. 
kept BR A very ſtrange accident happened there to the army, 
| the WW which put them into great conſternation. For the ſoldi- 
wire ers finding abundance of bee-hives in that place, and cat- 
es of ing the honey, they were taken with violent vomiting and 
rived a fluxes, attended with raving fits; ſo that thoſe, who were 
1ence leaſt ill, ſeemed like drunken men, and the reſt, either 
raiſcd WA furiouſly mad, or dying. The earth was ſtrewed with 
made their bodies as after a defeat; however, none of them died, 
„ and and the diſtemper ceaſed the next day about the ſame hour 
earer, N it had taken them. The third or fourth day the ſoldiers 
d the got up, but in the condition people are after taking a vio- 
came lent medicine. 
iſe of Iwo days after the army arrived near Trebiſond, a 
e ſea! Greek colony of Sinopians, ſituate upon the Euxine or 
1 em- Black Sea, in the province of Colchis. Here they lay 
ithout encamped for thirty days, and acquitted thernſelves of the 
„ and vous they had made to Jupiter, Hercules, and the other 
ms. Aäties, to obtain an happy return into their own country. 
Col- They alſo celebrated the games of the horſe and foot 
of that races, wreſtling, boxing, the pancratium; the whole at- 
The tended with the greateſt joy and ſolemnity. 
ſcerd, | f | 
lid not 
files; 
m the 
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SECT. VI. The Greeks, after having undergone exceſſics ſere 
Jaligues, and ſurmounted many dangers, arrive up; WE cou 

the ſea-coaſt oppoſite to Byzantium. They paſs the of 2 
/!rait, and engage in the ſervice of SEUTRES prince if WR odio 
Thrace. XENOPHON afterwards repaſſes the ſea, ai. WW a fo 
wances to Pergamus, and joins T HIMBRON, generalof the that 
Lacedemontans, who marches againſi 1 ISSAPHERNLS £0 
and PHARNABASUS. W thc! 
(C0) FT ER having offered ſacrifices to the ſeveral MM rem: 
| divinities, and celebrated the games they delibe- WM prop 
rated upon the proper meaſures for their return into cour 
Greece. They N upon going thither by fea, ard of g 
for that purpoſe Chiriſophus offered to go to Anaxibivs, WM pals, 
the admiral of Sparta, who was his friend, to obtain ſhips WM ecu 
of him. He ſet out directly, and Xenophon regulated WM ing! 
the order it was neceſſary to obſerve, and the precautions Pap! 
to be taken for the fecurity of the camp, proviſions, aud phus 
forage. He believed it alſo proper to make ſure of ſone thou 
veſſels, befides thoſe that were expected, and made ſome then 
expeditions againſt the neighbouring people. W out « 
As Chiriſophus did not return ſo ſoon as was expected, ſall/ 
and proviſions began to be wanting, it was reſolved to pro- ratio 
cecd by land; becauſe there was not a ſufficient number x 
of thips to tranſport the whole army, and thoſe, which Gree 


the precaution of Xenophon had procured, were allotted 
to carry the women, the old and ſick men, with all the 
ui:necellary baggage. The army continued its march, 
and lay ten days at * Ceraſus, where there was a general 
review of the troops, who were found to amount to ciglit 
thouſand ſix hundred men, out of about ten thouſand ; the 
ret having died in their retreat, of their Wounds, fatizues WM conſc 
or diſcaſes. . : 


* WWW * = * PRE 
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(4a) Xenoph. I. iii. 
. Y M " * Bid 
* This city of Ceraſus became which from thence Lave been diſpeſſid 


fameous from the cherry-trees, which all over the weſtern world. | 
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In the ſmall time the Greeks'continued in theſe parts, : 


ſeveral diviſions aroſe, as well with the inhabitants of the 
country, as with ſome of the officers, who were jealous 
of Xenophon's authority, and endeavoured to render him 
odious to the army. But his wiſdom and moderation put 
a top to thoſe diſorders ; having made the ſoldiers ſenſible 
that their ſafety depended upon preſerving union and. a 
good underſtanding amongſt themſelves, and obedience to 
their generals. 9 | | 

From Ceraſus they went to Cotyora, which is not very 
remote from it. They there deliberated again upon the 
proper meaſures for their return. - The inhabitants of the 
country repreſented the _ almoſt inſuperable difficulties 


of going by land, from the defiles and rivers they had to 


paſs, and offered to ſupply the Greeks with ſhips. This 
ſeemed the belt expedient, and the army embarked accord- 
ingly, They arrived the next day at Sinope, a city of 


Paphlagonia, and a colony of the Mileſians. Chiriſo- 


phus repaired thither with gallies, but without money, 
though the troops expected to receive ſome. He aſſured 
them that the army ſhould be paid, as ſoon as they were 


out of the Euxine ſea; and that their retreat was univer- 


ſally celebrated; and the ſubject of the diſcourſe and admi- 
ration of all Greece. e | 

The ſoldiers, finding themſelves near enough to 
(Greece, deſired to make ſome booty before they arrived 


there, and with that view reſolved to nominate a general 


with full authority, whereas, till then, all affairs were de- 


termined in the council of war by the plurality of voices. 
They caſt their eyes upon Xenophon, and cauſed him to 
be defired to accept that office. He was not inſenſible of 
the honour of commanding in chief; but he foreſaw the 
conſequences, and deſtred time to conſider. Aſter hav- 
ing expreſſed the higheſt ſenſe of gratitude for an oſter ſo. 


mach to his honour, he repreſented, that, to avoid jcalouſy 
and diviſion, the ſucceſs of affairs, and the intereit of the 


army, ſeemed to require that they ſhould chooſe a Lace- 


W <zmonian for their general; the Spartan ſtate at that time 
W «ctually ruling Greece, and in conſideration of that choice 
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SECT. VI. The Greeks, after having undergone exceſſivg 
Faligues, and ſurmounted many dangers, arrive up 
the ſea-coaſt oppoſite to Byzantium. T hey paſs the 
rail, and engage in the ſervice of SEUTRES prince if 
Thrace. XENOPHON afterwards repaſſes the ſea, ad. 
vances to Pergamus, and joins T HIMBRON, general of the 
Lacedemonians, who marches againſt 1 ISSAPHERNLS 


and PHARNABASUS. 
(0) A FT ER having offered ſacrifices to the ſevera] 
divinities, and celebrated the games they delibe- 

rited upon the proper meaſures for their return into 

Greece. They ck upon going thither by ſca, ard 
for that purpoſe Chiriſophus offered to go to Anaxibius, 
the admiral of Sparta, who was his friend, to obtain ſhips 
of him. He ſet out directly, and Xendphon regulated 
the order it was neceſſary to obſerve, and the precautions 
to be taken for the ſecurity of the camp, proviſions, and 
forage. He believed it alſo proper to make ſure of ſome 
vellels, befides thoſe that were expected, and made ſome 
expeditions againſt the neighbouring people. 

As Chiriſophus did not return ſo ſoon as was expected, 
and proviſions began to be wanting, it was reſolved to pro- 
cecd by land; becauſe there was not a ſufficient number 
oi ihips to tranſport the whole army, and thoſe, which 
the precaution of Xenophon had procured, were allotted 
to carry the women, the old and ſick men, with all the 
unnecellary baggage. The army continued its march, 
and lay ten days at * Ceraſus, where there was a general 
review of the troops, who were found to amount to cight 
thouſand ſix hundred men, out of about ten thouſand ; the 
reit having died in their retreat, of their rounds, fatigues, 
or diſeaſes. 

In 


(a) Xenoph. l. iii. 2 
* This city of Ceraſus became which from thence Lave Been diſpeiſtd 
famous from the cherry - tires, which all over the weſtern world. 
Luculius fi brought into Haly and . 
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In the ſmall time the Greeks'continued in theſe parts, 
ſeveral diviſions aroſe, as well with the inhabitants of the 
country, as with ſome of the officers, who were jealous 
of Xenophon's authority, and endeavoured to render him 
odious to the army. But his wiſdom and moderation put 
a top to thoſe diſorders; having made the ſoldiers ſenſible 
that their ſafety depended upon preſerving union and. a 
good underſtanding amongſt themſelves, and obedience to 
their generals. 

From Ceraſus they went to Cotyora, which is not very 
remote from it. hey there deliberated again upon the 
proper meaſures for their return. Ihe inhabitants of the 
country repreſented the _ almoſt inſuperable difficulties 
of going by land, from the defiles and rivers they had to 
paſs, and offered to ſupply the Greeks with ſhips. This 
ſeemed the beſt expedient, and the army embarked accord- 
ingly, They arrived the next day at Sinope, a city of 
Paphlagonia, and a colony of the Mileſians. Chiriſo- 
phus repaired thither with gallies, but without money, 
though the troops expected to receive ſome. He aſſured 
them that the army ſhould be paid, as ſoon as they were 
out of the Euxine ſea; and that their retreat was univer- 
ſally celebrated; and the ſubject of the diſcourſe and admi- 
ration of all Greece. 5 

The ſoldiers, finding themſelves near enough to 
Greece, deſired to make ſome booty before they arrived 
there, and with that view reſolved to nominate a general 
with full authority, whereas, till then, all affairs were de- 
termined in the council of war by the plurality of voices. 
They caſt their eyes upon Xenophon, and cauſed him to 
be deſired to accept that office. He was not inſenſible of 
the honour of commanding in chief; but he foreſaw the 
conſequences, and deſired time to conſider. After hav- 
ing expreſſed the higheſt ſenſe of gratitude for an ofter. ſo 


In much to his honour, he repreſented, that, to avoid jcalouſy 

and diviſion, the ſucceſs of affairs, and the intereit of the 
oy army, ſeemed to require that they ſhould chooſe a Lace- 
7 — g | 


dæmonian for their general; the Spartan ſtate at that time 
actually ruling Greece, and in conſideration of that choice 
5 Would 
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would be diſpoſed to ſupport them. This reaſon was not 


reliſhed, and they objected to it, that they were far from ken 


intending a ſervile dependence upon Sparta, or to ſubmit Wil = 
to regulate their enterpriſes by the pleaſure or diſlike of that WWF N 
ſtate; and preſſed him again to accept the command. and 
He was then obliged to explain himſelf ſincerely, aud witch 
Without evalion ; and declared, that having conſulted the MM trica 
gods by ſacrifice, upon the offer they made him, they had atter 
manifeſted their will by evident ſigns, from whence it in © 
appeared that they did not approve their choice. It was ſome 
ſurpriſing to ſee the impreſſion, which the ſole mention hic. 
of the gods made upon the ſoldiers, otherwiſe very warm point 
and tenacious and who beſides are commonly little affected a far 
with the motives of religion. Their great ardour abated the he 
immediately, and without making any reply, they pro- phon 
ceeded to ele Chiriſophus though a Lacedæmonian, tor ness 
their general. ; | W conſe 


His authority was of no long continuance. Diſcord, 
as Xenophon had foreſeen, aroſe amongſt the troops who 
were angry that their general prevented their plundering 
the Grecian cities, by which they paſſed. This diſtur- 
bance was principally excited by the Paloponneſiats who 
compoſed one half of the army, and could not ſee Xeno- 
phon an Athenian in authority without pain. Different 
meaſures were propoſed; but nothing being concluded 
the troops divided themſelves into three bodies, of which 
the Achaians and Archadians, that is, the Peloponneſians, 
were the principal, amounting to four thouſand five hun- 
dred heavy-armed foot, with ; Joon and Callimachus fo Wi 
their generals. Chiriſophus commanded another part «i 
about fourteen hundred men, beſides ſeven hundred light 
armed infantry. Xenophon had the third, almoſt tue 
ſame in number, of which three hundred were light. 
armed ſoldiers, with about fo horſe, which were all , a 
the cavalry of the army. The firſt having obtained ſhy 
from the people of * Heraclea, to whom they had ſent ui 
demand them, ſet out before the reſt to make ſome boo, 
and made a deſcent in the port of Calpe. Churiſopus 3 
| | woos 


Aci of Pontus, 
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who was ſick, marched by land; but without quitting the 
coaſt. Xenophon landed at Heraclea, and entered into 
the heart of the country. | 
New diviſions aroſe. The imprudence of the troops 
and their leaders had involved them in ill meaſures, not 
without loſs, from whence the addreſs of Xenophon ex- 
tricated them more than once. Being all reunited again, 
aſter various ſucceſs, they arrived by land at Chryſopolis 
in Caledonia, facing Byzantium, whither they repaired 
ſome days after, having paſſed the ſmall arm of the ſea, 


©, th. at pd SIE 9 . 
5 2 


on which ſeparates the two continents. They were upon the 
m point of plundering that rich and powerful city, to revenge 
cd a fraud and injury which had been done them, and from 
ted the hope of enriching themſelves once for all, when Xeno- 
r0- WW phon made all poſſible haſte thither. He admitted the juſt- 
tor WA ncis of their revenge, but he made them ſenſible of the fatal 
conſequences which would attend it. After your plun- 
rd, « dering. this city, and deſtroying the Lacedæmonians 
who « eſtabliſhed in it, you will be, dzemed the mortal ene- 
ring « mics of their republick, and of all their allies. Athens 
tur- „my country, that had four hundred gallics at fea and 
who in the arſenals, when it took up arms againit them, 
eno- « great ſums ot money in its treaſury, a revenue of a 
erent „ thouſand talents, and was in poſſeſlion of all the iſles 
idcd, of Greece, and of many cities in Europe and Alia, of 
Fhich * wiich this was one, has nevertheleſs been reduced to 
(1205 © yield to their power, and ſubmit to their ſway. And 
hun- do you hope, who are but an handful of men, without 
18 lot generals, proviſions, allies, or any reſource, either from 
art | Tiſſaphernes, who has beirayed you, or the king of 
light Perſia, whom you have attempted to dethrone; can 
{| the you hope, I ſay, in ſuch a condition to make head 
hght- * againſt the Lacedæmonians? Let us demand ſatisfaction 
ere al from the Byzantines, and not avenge their fault by a 
| (19 much greater of our own, which muſt draw upon us 
ſent inevitable ruin,” He was believed, and the affair ac- 
boch; ommodated. | | | 
ophus le) From thence he led them to Salmydeſſa, to ſerve 
We K 6 | Seuthes, 


(e) Xenoph. I. vii, 


HISTORY OF THE 
Seuthes prince of Thrace, who had before ſollicited him 
by his envoys to bring troops to his aid, in order to his 
re-e{{abliſkhment in his father's dominions, of which his 
enemies had deprived him. He had made Xenophon 
great promiſes for himſelf and his troops; but when they 
had done him the ſervice he wanted, he was ſo far from 
keeping his word, that he did not give them the pay 
agreed upon. Xenophon reproached him exceedingly 
with this breach of faith; imputing his perfidy to his 
miniſter Heraclides, who thought to make his court to 
his maiter, by faving him a ſum of money, at the expenſe 
of juſtice, faith, and honeſty ; qualities which ought to be 
dearer than all others to a prince as way contribute the 
moſt to his reputation, as well as to the ſucceſs of affairs 
and the ſecurity of a ſtate. But that treacherous miniſter 
who looked upon honour, probity, and juſtice, as mere 
chimeras, and that there was nothing real but the poſſeſſion 
of much money, had no thoughts, in conſequence, but of 
enriching himſelf by any means whatſoever, and robbed 
his maſter firſt with impunity, and all his ſubjects along 
with him. “However, (continued Xenophon) every wiſe 
« man, eſpecially in authority and command, ought to 
regard juſtice, probity, and the faith of engagements, 
« as the molt precious treaſure he can poſſeſs; and as an 
« aſſured reſource, and an infallible ſupport in all the events 
« that can happen.” Heraclides was the more in the 
wrong for acting in this manner with regard to the troops 
as he was a native of Greece, and not a T hracian: 
but avarice had extinguiſhed all ſenſe of honour in 
him. 5 3 
_ Whilſt the diſpute between Seuthes and Xenophon wa: 
warmeſt, Charminus and Polynices arrived, as ambaſllador 
from Lacedæmon, and brought advice, that the republick 
had declared war againſt Tiffaphernes and Pharnabaſus 
that Thimbron had already embarked with the troops 
and promiſed a Darick a month to every foldier, two (0 
cacli officer, and four to the colonels, who ſhould engage 
in the ſervice, Xenophon accepted the offer, and havi's 


obtained from Seuthes, by the mediation of the ae 
| | | | N 019 
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dors, part of the pay due to him, he went by ſea to Lamp- 
ſacus with the army, which amounted at that time to 
almoſt ſix thouſand men. From thence he advanced to 
Pergamus, a city in the province of Troas. Having met 
near Parthenia, where ended the expedition of the Greeks, 
a great nobleman returning into Perſia, he took him, his 
wife, and children, with all his equipage, and by that 
means found himſelf in a condition to beſtow great libera- 
lities amongſt the ſoldiers, and to make them a ſatisfactor 


at length arrived, who took upon him the command of 
the troops, and having joined them with his own, marched 
againſt Tiſſaphernes and Pharnabaſus. 

(J) Such was the event of Cyrus's expedition. Xeno- 
phon reckons from the firſt ſetting out of that prince's army 
trom the city of Epheſus to their arrival where the battle 
was fought, five hundred and thirty;paraſangas or leagues, 
and fourſcore and thirteen days march; (g) and in their 
return from the place of battle to Cotyora, a city upon the 
coaſt of the Euxine or Black fea, {ix hundred and twenty 
paraſangas or. leagues, and an hundred and twenty days 
march, And adding both together, he ſays, the way, 
going and coming, was eleven hundred and fifty “ five 
paraſangas or leagues, (%) and two hundred and fifteen 
days march; and that the whole time the army took toper- 
torm that journey, including the days of reſt, was fifteen 
months. e 2225 

It appears by this calculation, that the army of 
Cyrus marched daily, one day with another, almoſt ſix 


. | return 
( Xenoph. de Exped. I. Ii. p. 276. (8) Ibid, Cyr. I. iii. p. 355. 
0) Xenoph. I. vii. p. 427. | | | 


I add, five, which are left out received opinion, one hundred and 


in the text, to make the total agree 
with the two paris. 

t The paraſanga is a meaſure of 
the ways peculiar to the Perſians, 
and conjiſts of three fladia, The 
__ im is the ſame with the Greeks, 
ad tains, according to the moſt 


twenty-five geometrical paces ; twen= 
ty of which in conſequence are re- 
quired to the common. French league, 
And this has been my rule hitherto, 
according to which the paraſanga is 

a league and a half. 
I 6bſerve here a great difficulty. 
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return. It was natural, that Cyrus, who deſired to fur- 
3 brother, ſhould uſe all poſſible diligence for that 
urpaſe. | 
l This retreat of the ten thouſand Greeks has always 
paſſed amongſt the judges in the art of war, as I have 
already obſerved, for a perte& model in its kind, and 
never had a parallel. Indeed no enterpriſe could be 
formed with more valour and bravery, nor conducted with 
more prudence, nor executed with more ſucceſs. Ten 
thouſand men, five or ſix hundred leagues from their own 
country; who had loſt their generals and beſt officers, 
and find themfelves in the heart of the enemy's vaſt em- 
pire, undertake, in the ſight of a victorious and numerous 
army, with the king at the head of them, to retire through 
the leat of his empire and in a manner from the gates ot 
his palace, and to traverſe a vaſt extent of unknown coun- 
tries, almoſt all in arms againſt them, without being diſ- 
mayed by the proſpe& of the innumerable obſtacles and 
dangers, to which they were every moment expoſed ; paſſes 
of rivers, of mountains and defiles ; open attacks; ſecret 
ambuſcades from the people -upon their rout ; famine, 
almoſt inevitably in vaſt and defert regions; and above 
all the treachery they had to fear from the troops, who 
ſeemed to be employed in eſcorting them, but in reality 
had orders to deſtroy them. For Artaxerxes, who was 


ſenſible how much the return of thoſe Greeks into their 


country would cover him with diſgrace, and decry the 
majeſty of the empire in the ſenſe of all nations, had left 
nothing undone to prevent it; and he deſired their de- 
ſtruction, ſays Plutarch, more paſſionately, than to con- 
quer Cyrus himſelf, or to preſerve the ſovereignty of his 


eſtates. 


In this calculation ve find, the or- paraſanga at no more than 4 
dinary days marches of Cyrus, with leagus. Several authors have 
an army of more than an hundred remarked, and indeed it is not 10 te 
theuſand men, would have been one doubted, that the ſtadium, and ail 
day with aber nine leagues, dar- the other meaſures of ways of the 
ing ſo long a lime; which accorging ancients, have differed qvidely accit- 
to the judges in military affairs is ding 10 times and places, as they fill 
abſolutely impoſſible, This is what do among ft ui. 

has determined me to compute the | 
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eſtates. Thoſe ten thouſand men, however notwithſtand- 
ing ſo many obſtacles, carried their point, and arrived, 
through a thouſand dangers, victorious and triumphant in 
their own country. (&) Anthony long after, when pur- 
ſued by the Parthians almoſt in the ſame country, tind- 
ing himſelf in like danger, cried out in admiration of 
their invincible valour, Oh the retreat of the ten thou- 
and ! 5 | 
And it was the good ſucceſs of this famous retreat, 
which filled the people of Greece with contempt for 
Artaxerxes, by demonſtrating to them, that gold, ſilver, 
luxury, voluptuouſneſs, and a numerous ſeraglio of wo- 
men, were the ſole merit of the grand monarch ; but that 
as to the reſt, his opulence and al his boaſted power were 
only pride and oſtentation. It was this prejudice, more 
univerſal than ever in Greece after this celebrated expedi- 
tion, that gave birth tv thoſe bold enterpriſes of the Greeks 
of which we ſhall ſoon treat, that made Artaxerxes trem- 


ble upon his throne, and brought the Perſian empire to 
the very brink of deſtruction. 


| Sect, VII. Conſequences of CyRrus's death in the court 
of ARTAXERXES. Cruelty and jealouſy of PARYSATIS. 
STATIRA porſoned. 


100 j Return to what paſſed after the battle of Cu- 
naxa in the court of Artaxerxes. As he believed 

that he killed Cyrus with his own hand, and looked 
upon that action as the moſt glorious of his life, he de- 
tired that all the world ſhould think the ſame; and it was 
wounding him in the moſt tender part to diſpute that 
honour, or endeavour to divide it with him. The Carian 
ſoldier, whom we mentioned before, not contented with 
the great preſents the king had made him upon a different 
pretext, perpetually declared to all that would hear him, 
that none but himſelf had killed Cyrus, and that the king 
did him great injuſtice in depriving him of the glory due 
to him. The prince, upon being informed of that inſo- 
5 lence, 


(t) Flut. in Ant. p. 937+ NA. (7) Plut. in Artax. p. 1018 1021. 
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lence, conceived a jealouſy equally baſe and cruel, and | playi 
had the weakneſs to cauſe him to be delivered to Paryſatis, hic! 
who had ſworn the deſtruction of all thoſe that had any and p 
ſhare in the death of her ſon. Animated by herbarba- MW cexat 
rous revenge, ſhe commanded the executioners to take with 
that unfortunate wretch, and to make him ſuffer the moſt thing, 
exquiſite tortures during ten days; then. after they had MW vourit 
torn out his eyes, to pour molten braſs into his ears, till take t 
he expired in that cruel miſery ; which was accordingly WW to deli 
executed. | | 3 | down 
Mithridates alſo, having boaſted in an entertainment, MW and m 
where he had heated his brain with wine, that it was he which 
ave Cyrus his mortal wound, paid very dear for that WM [bates 
fort and imprudent vanity. He was condemned to the got 
ſuffer the puniſhment of the * troughs, one of the mot the 1cat 
cruel that was ever invented; and after having languithed livered 
in torment during ſeventeen days, died at laſt {lowly in ffea hin 
exquiſite miſery. | bars, a1 
There only remained, for the final execution of her t'voſtak 
project, and fully to ſatiate her vengeance, the punith- ccordir 
ment of the king's eunuch Meſabates, who by his ma- Vorry to, 
ter's order, had cut off the head and hand of Cyrus. eithout 
But as there was nothing to take hold of in his condud, old hir 
Paryfatis laid this ſnare for him. She was a woman d Ou a 
great addreſs, Itad abundance of wit, and excclled in WWF to be 


1 


playing at a certain game with dice. After the war, fie an cui 
had been reconciled with the king, played often vin 71cks, 
him, was of all his parties, had an unbounded compla- A wor 
ſance for him, and far from contradicting him in a A tl 
thing, prevented his deſires, did not bluſh at indulgig R's for 
his paſſions, and even at ſupplying him with the mea ede 
of gratifying them. But ſhe took eſpecial care never 10 8\* had 
loſe ſight of him, and to leave Statira as little alone wil berce 
him as ſhe could, defiring to gain an abſolute aſccndait as 
over her ſon. : 4 her as 
One day ſeeing the king entirely unemployed, av unde ir 
with no thoughts but of diverting himſelf, the prope him. 
| 1 p aying 


See the deſcription of this torture, as before given in a former Falun 


11 
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playing at dice with him for a thouſand Daricks *, to 
which he readily conſented. She ſuffered him to win, 


| and paid down the, money. But affecting regret and 
. vexation, ſhe preſſed him to begin again, and to play 
6 with her for an eunuch. The king, who ſuſpected no- 
{ thing, complied, and they agreed to except five of the ta- 
d vourite cunuchs on each ſide, that the winner {ſhould 
Wl take their choice out of the reſt, and the lofer be bound 
ly to deliver him. Having made theſe conditions, they fat 


W down to play. The queen was all attention to the game, 
and made uſe of all her {kill and addreſs in it; beſides 
We which the dice favoured her. She won, and choſe Me- 
abates, for he was not one of the excepted. As ſoon as 
the got him into her hands, before the king could have 
W thc lcaſt ſuſpicion of the revenge ſhe meditated, ſhe de- 
livered him to the executioners, and commanded them to 
flea him alive, to lay him aſterwards upon three + croſs 
bars, and to ſtretch his ſkin at large is kts his eyes upon 

Wtwoſtakes prepared for that purpoſe ; which was performed 
ith accordingly. When the Ling knew this, he was very 


nal. Worry for it, and violently angry with his mother. But 
Fus. vithout giving herſelf any further trouble about it, ſhe 
dug, old him with a ſmile, and in a jeſting way, „“ Really 
n fou are a great loſer, and muſt be highly in the right, 
4 in WF be ſo much out of humour for a decrepid wretch of 
fe an cunuch, when I, who loſt a thouſand good Da- 
wit ricks, and paid them down upon the ſpot, do not ſay 
aple. a word, and am ſatisfied.“ 


All theſe cruelties ſeem to be only eſſays and prepara- 


n any | 

alin Liss for a greater crime Paryſatis meditated. She had 
cas RE alned at heart a violent hatred for queen Statira, which 
ol e had ſuffered to eſcape her upon many occaſions. 
ec perceived plainly, that her credit with the k ng her 
end as only the effect of his reſpect and conſideration 


r her as his mother; whereas, that for Statira was 
Id in love and confidence, the belt ſecurity of credit 
him. Of what is not the jealouſy of an ambitions 
; | woman 


d, and 
ropokd 
play 
V Vit 


* The Darick was worth ten Livres. 
Plutarch explains this circumlance no farther, 


mother, of whole cruelty, and implacable and revengefil 


mains of their former figure. As for Paryſatis, the big 


ver ſet his foot within it while ſhe was there, 
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woman capable! She reſolved to rid herſelf, whatever 
it colt her, of ſo formidable a rival. | 
For the more certain attainment of her ends, ſhe 


leigned a reconciliation with her daughter-in- law, and SEC 
treated her with all the exterior marks of {ſincere friend- * 
thip and real confidence. The two queens, appearing 9 
therefore to have forgot their former ſuſpicions and diffe- bt 
rences, lived well together, ſaw one another as before, ch 
and eat at each other's apartments. But as both of them 5 
knew how much the friendſhips and careſſes of the court 00 
were to be relied upon, eſpecially amongſt the women, "OB 
they were neither of them deceived in the other; and the |: abr 
fame fcars always ſubſiſting, they kept upon their guard, "og 
and never eat but of the ſame diſhes and pieces. Could ; EO 
one believe it poſſible to deceive ſo attentive and cautious 1 
a vigilance? Paryſatis one day, when her daughter: in- f wap 1 
law was at table with her, took an extremely exquilite Wi N 
bird, that had been ſerved up, cut it in two parts, gae f. * p 
one half to Statira and eat the other herſelf. Statira ſoon It wy 
after was ſeiſed with ſharp pains, and having quitted the Wi rack | 
table, died in the moſt horrible convulſions, not without e 1 
inſpiring the king with the moſt violent ſuſpicions of his ii wppriſe 


8 he was ſufficiently ſenſible before. He made te = w 
tricteſt enquiry into the crime. All his mother's offices "Tomy 
and domeſlicks were ſeiſed and put to the queſtion ; when nn m. 
Gygis, one of Paryſatis's women and confidents, con- linde ho 
feſſed the whole. She had cauſed one ſide of a knife vi ae b 
be rubbed with poiſon, ſo that Paryſatis, having cut ti 3 rs 
bird in two, put the ſound part into her own mouth . oper! 

rectly, and gave ſtatira the other that was poiſoned. Gi Ws a , 
gis was put to death after the manner the Perſians ra u. 
niſhed poiſoners, which is thus: they lay their be 
upon a great and very broad ſtone, and beat upon it will Ye 
another till they are entirely cruſhed, and have no It 


mnt; 
$ ne 
3 I e kr: 
ith the; 


contented himſelf with confining her to Babylon, when 
ſhe demanded to retire, and told her, that he would it 


(m) Xeno 
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CHAP. III. 
8 


SECT. I. The Grecian cities of Ionia implore aid of the 

| Lacedemontians againſt ARTAXERXES. Rare prudence 
0 a lady continued in her huſband's government after 

Dis acath. AGESILAUS elecled king of Sparta. His 
character. 


(m) HE cities of Ionia, that had taken party with 

Cyrus, apprehending the reſentment of Tifla- 
phernes, had applied to the Lacedzmonians, as the de- 
liverers of Greece, for their ſupport in the poſſeſſion of 
the liberty they enjoyed, and to prevent their country 
from being ravaged. We have already ſaid that Thim- 
bron was ſent thither, to whoſe troops Xenophon had 
joined his, after their return from Perſia. (y) Thimbron 
Vas ſoon recalled upon ſome diſcontent, and had for his 
W ſucceſſor Dercyllidas, ſurnamed Siſyphus, from his in- 
W duſtry in finding reſources, and his capacity in inventing 
W machines of war. He took upon him the command of 
che army at Epheſus. When he arived there, he was 
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f his W appriſed, that there was a difference between the two 
geful ſbatraps, who commanded in the country. | 
* The provinces of the Perſian monarchy, of which 
\cets 


W-vera!, ſituate at the extremity of the empire, required 
oo much application to be governed immediately by the 
Ince, were confided to the care of the great lords, com- 


when 
Col 


nie ron called ſatraps. They had each of them in their 
ut 1 ernment an almoſt ſovereign authority, and were, 
th dr operly ſpeaking, not unlike the vice-roys we ſee in our 
6; ys in ſome neighbouring ſtates. They were ſupplicd 
ins egg th 2 number of troops faffcient for the defence of the 
r head ity. They appointed all officers, diſpoſed of the 


it wi 

no t 
he kin 
, When 
ould If 


H Al 


werniments of cities, and were charged with levying and 
Wiiting the tributes to the prince. They had power to 
iſe troops, to treat with neighbouring ſtates, and even 
ith the generals of the enemy; in a word, to do every 
; | thing 
„ eroph. Hig. Græc. I. iii, p. 479-487. (s) A, M. 360g. Ant. 
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thing neceſſary to the good order and tranquillity of thei; He 
governments. They were independent of one another; and c 
and though they ſerved the ſame maſter, and it was their pediti, 
duty to concur to the fame ends, nevertheleſs each being and pr 
more affected with the particular advantage of his own had a 
province, than the general good of the empire, they often ber of 
differed among themſelves ; formed oppoſite deſigns, re- Pharn 
fuſed aid to their colleagues in neceſſity, and ſometimes mon 1 
even acted entirely againſt them. The remotenels of the the val 
court, and the abſence of the prince, gave room for theſe this la 
diſſenſions; and perhaps a fink policy contributed to mitted 
keep them up, to clude or prevent conſpiracies, which diſtinò 
too good an underſtanding amongſt the governors might deſty a 
have excited. | eedds, 
Dercyllidas, having heard therefore, that Tiſſapher- fection 
nes and Pharnabaſus were at variance, made a truce wih appear 
the former, that he might not have them both upon his . She 
hands at the ſame time, entered Pharnabaſus's province, her ſon 
and advanced as far as Aolia. Vvoman 
Zenis, the Dardanian, had governed that province HConfidei 
under the ſatrap's authority; and as after his death it was er at 2 
to have been given to another. Mania, his widow, went Heath! 
to Pharnabaſus with troops and preſents, and told him, Mer tre: 
that having been the wife of a man who had rendered id not 
him great ſervices, ſhe deſired him not to deprive her d appily 
her huſband's reward; that ſhe would: ſerve him with the Folia, 
ſame zeal and fidelity; and that, if ſhe failed in eithc, nd Mi 
he was always at liberty to take her government from her. Muy a 
She was continued in it by this means, and acquitted he- anted 
ſelf with all the judgement and ability that could hav ny 
been expected from the moſt conſummate perſon in d (-) T 
arts of ruling. To the ordinary tributes which her hu e marc 
band had paid, ſhe added preſents of an extraordinay e Kne: 
magnificence, and when Pharnabaſus came into her p rta, 
vince, ſhe entertained him more ſplendidly than any us wit! 
the other governours. She was not contented with tit @ Barb 
conſervation of the cities committed to her care, ſhe mat nds. 
new conqueſts, and took * Lariſſa, Amixita, 4 league i 

Colona. : 
Fence nc 


* From the Lydians and Pifidians, 
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Hence we may obſerve, that prudence, good ſenſe, 
and courage, are of all ſexes. She was preſent in all ex- 
peditions in a chariot and in perſon decreed rewards 
and puniſhments. None of the neiglibouring provinces 
had a finer army than hers, in which ſhe had a great num- 
ber of Greek ſoldiers in her pay. She even attended 
Pharnabaſus in all his enterpriſes, and was of no com- 
mon ſupport to him. So that the ſatrap, who knew all 
the value of ſo extraordinary a merit, did more honour to 
this lady, than to all the other governors. He even ad- 
mitted her into his council, and treated her with ſuch a 
diſtinction, as might have excited jealouſy, if the mo- 
C delty and affability of that lady had not prevented bad 
effects, by throwing, in a manner, a veil over all her per- 


her- ſections, which ſoftened their luſtre, and let them only 
vi appear to be the objects of admiration. | 

bis WR She had no enemies but in her own family. Midias, 
nce, her ſon-in-law, ſtung with the reproach of ſuffering a 


woman to command in his place, and abuſing the entire 
Wc onfidence ſhe repoſed in him, which gave him acceſs to 
err at all times, ſtrangled her with her ſon. After her 
eath he ſeiſed two fortreſſes, wherein ſhe had ſecured 


went 

him, Micr treaſures; the other cities declared agamſt him. He 
lered id not long enjoy the fruits of his crime. Dercyllidas 
cr & WF appily arrived at this juncture. All the fortreſſes of 
h the Holia, either voluntarily or by force, ſurrendered to him, 
itnet, nd Midias was deprived of the poſſeſſions he had ſo un- 
1 her. ty acquired. Phe Lacedzmonian general, having 
1 her ranted Pharnabaſus a truce, took up his winter- quarters 
| have oy: er to avoid being chargeable to his allies. 

n e (2) The next year, being continued in the command, 
- hu. e marched into Thrace, and arrived at the Cherſoneſus. 
din le knew that the deputies of the country had been at 
r pv parta, to repreſent the neceſſity of fortifying the Iſth- 
ny s with a good wall-againſt the frequent incurſions of 
ith th © Barbarians, which prevented the cultivation of the 
- mak nds. Having meaſured the ſpace, which is more than 
, an ague in breadth, he diſtributed the work amongſt the 


ſoldiers, 
(o) A. M. 3606. Ant. 398. Xenoph. pP · 437, 488. 8 
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ſoldiers, and the wall was finiſhed in the autumn of tle 


A5 


fame year. Within this ſpace were incloſed eleven cities, hom 
ſeveral ports, and a great number of arable lands and priſone 
plantations, with paſture of all kinds. The work being made 1 
finiſhed, he returned into Aſia, after having reviewed the of wh; 
Cities and found them all in good condition. _— 
(e) Conon the Athenian, after loſing the battle of cian. 
MAgoſopotamos, having condemned himſelf to a volunta. ſ lity. 
ry baniſhment, continued in the iſle of Cyprus with king WM 0coafo 
Evagoras, not only for the ſafety of his perſon, but in N Conon 
expectation of a change in affairs; like one, ſays Plu. the co. 
tarch, who waits the return of the tide before he em. sor his 
barks. He had always in view the re- eſtabliſnment of he wro 
the Athenian power, to which his defeat had given a the hin 
mortal wound; and full of fidelity and zeal for his coun- and Ser 
try, though little favourable to him, perpetually med. treated 
tated the means to raiſe- it from its ruins, and reſtore it I rus's re 


to its ancient ſplendour. | 

This Athenian general, knowing the ſucceſs of hs 
views, had occaſion for a powertul ſupport, wrote to 
Artaxerxes to explain his project to him, and ordered the 


which : 
before 
bheſe hi 


perſon who carried his letter, to *pply himſelf to Ctels often cc 
who would give it to the king. It was accordingly del. from X 
vered to that Phyſician, who, it is ſaid, though he dhe anc 
not approve the contents of it, added to what Conon hai Whoſe v 
wrote, that he defired the king would ſend Ceſias io bin WWables, | 
being a perſon very capable of his ſervice, eſpectally in m (:) T 
ritime affairs. (q) Pharnabaſus, in concert with Conon,i Wther's e 
was gone to court to complain againſt the conduct d oops tc 
Tiſſaphernes, as too much in favour of the Lacedæm f narched 
nians. Upon the warm inſtances of Pharnabaſus, tre imſelf 
king ordered five hundred talents * to be paid him for ie periſhed 
equipment of a fleet, with inſtructions to give Conon th giving h 
command of it. He ſent Cteſias into Greece, who, alt! f this o 
after having viſited Cnidos, his native country, wen jor of 
| 1 
Sparta. mo lich he 
(e) Vlut. in Artax. p. 4021. 47) Diod.. 1. xiv. p. 267. aaa 8 10 Strab 
J. vi. c. 1. 208 p. 27. 


A (s) A, M 
; Dod. . xiv 


g3oo, ooo crowns, or about 112,000), fterling, 
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(r) This Cteſias was at firſt in the ſervice of Cyrus, 
W .chom he had followed in his expedition. He was taken 
oriſoner in the battle wherein Cyrus was killed, and was 
made uſe of to dreſs the wounds Artaxerxes had received, 
W of which he acquitted himſelf ſo well, that the king re- 
nained him in his ſervice, and made him his firſt phyſi- 
cian. He paſſed ſeveral years in his ſervice in that qua- 


a- iy. Whilſt he was there, the Greeks, upon all their 
no WW occaſions at the court, applied themſelves to him, as 
n Conon did on this. His long reſidence in Perſia, and at 


me court, had given him the neceſſary time and means 
W for his information in the hiſtory of the country, which 
be wrote in three-and-twenty books. The firſt contained 
WS the hiſtory of the Aſſyrians and Babylonians, from Ninus 
and Semiramis, down to Cyrus. The other ſeventeen 
W treated of the Perſian affairs, from the beginning of Cy» 
Wrus's reign to the third year of the XC Vth Olympiad, 
Which agrees with the three hundred and ninety-eighth 


bs WWb<fore JESUS CHRIST. He wrote alſo an hiſtory of 
india. Photius had given us ſeveral extracts of both 
| the cheſe hiſtories, which are all that remain of Cteſias. He 
(19, often contradicts Herodotus, and differs ſometimes alſo 
del. rom Xenophon. He was in no great eſtimation with 
be ancients, who ſpeak of him as of a very vain man. 
* vhoſe veracity is not to be relied on, and who has inſerted 
hin, 


ables, and ſometimes even lies, in his hiſtory. 


) Titſaphernes and Pharnabaſus, though ſecretly each 
ono, cher's enemies, had, upon the king's orders, united their 
uc roops to oppoſe the enterpriſes of Dercyllidas, who had 
nö arched into Caria. They had reduced him to poſt 
s, we imſelf fo diſadvantageouſly, that he muſt inevitably have 
or he periſhed, had they charged him immediately, without 
on be iving him time to look about him. Pharnabaſus was 
„ * f this opinion: but Tiſſaphernes apprehended the va- 
yen 


| or of the Greeks, who had been of Cyrus's army, 

ich he had experienced, and to whom he conceived all 

| | | others 

3 (r) Strab. 1. xiv, p. 656. Plut. in Artamy p. 1014—1017—1020, Diod, 
BI, © Mt > va de Hiſt. anim. I. viii, c. 28. Phot. Cod. LXII. 

aw 85 1 x 1 F.C; 379. Xenoph. Hiſt, Grac, I. ili, 489, 390. 
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others reſembled, propoſed an interview, which was ac. 
cepted. Dercyllidas having demanded that the Grecian ci. 
ties ſhould continue free, and 'T'ifſaphernes, that the army 
and generals of Lacedzmon ſhould retire ; they made? 
truce, till the anſwers of their reſpective maſters could be 


thouſ: 
death. 
all ba 
W plored 
W were | 


known. | | Mc 
(7) Whillt theſe things paſſed in Aſia, the Lacedzmo. great 
nians reſolved to chaſtiſe the inſolence of the people of advant 
Elis, who, not content with having entered into an al. educat 
liance with their enemies in the Peloponneſian war, pre. WW the rig 
_ vented their diſputing the prizes in the Olympick games, their 
Upon pretence of the non-payment of a tine by Spar, Sparta 
they had inſulted their citizens during the games, and J vſane 
hindered Agis from ſacrificing in the temple of Jupiter againſt 
Olympius. That king was charged with this expedi. WM as a ba 
tion, which did not terminate till the third year after, cautior 
He could have taken their city Olympia, which had o great q 
works, but contented himſelf with plundering the ſu- lied it 
burbs, and the places for the exerciſes, which wer WW As t 
very fine. They demanded peace, which was granted, brother 
and were ſuffered to retain the ſuperintendency of the life as: 
temple of Jupiter Olympius, to which they had no the Spe 
much right, but were more worthy of that honour than life, ar 
thoſe that drſputed it with them. 5 cbedien 
(u) Agis in his return fell ſick, and died upon arriving ducatic 
at Sparta. Almoſt divine honours were paid to his me- hrone. 
mory, and after the expiration of ſome days, according id not 
to the cuſtom, Leotychides and Ageſilaus, the one ſon erfect! 
and the other brother of the deceaſed, diſputed the crown f all t! 
The latter maintained, that his competitor was not the ¶ubjects 
ſon of Agis, and ſupported his aſſertion by the confeſſion e grea 
of the queen herſelf, who knew beſt, and who had often, er cor 
as well as her huſband, acknowledged as much. In e. Vor. 
fect there was a current report, that ſhe had him by A 
cibiades (x), as has been related in its place, and that ti Le 
Atheman general had corrupted her by a * 2 1 05 
| | | thou ; reclan ci 
(.] Xenoph. Hiſt, Græc. 1. iii. 486, 493. Diod, 1. xiv. p. 292. ant. 
(x) Xenoph. p. 493. Plut, in Lyſ. p. 445. In Ageſil, P. 597. £ fg 


(>) Athen. I. zii. p. 534. 


- 
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thouſand “ Daricks. Agis proteſted the contrary at his 
death. Leotychides having thrown himſelf at his feet, 
all bathed in tears, he could not refuſe the grace he im- 
plored of him, and owned him for his on before all that 
W were preſent. 5 n 
' Moſt of the Spartans, charmed with the virtue and 


d be 


mo- great merit of Ageſilaus, and deeming it an extraordinary 
le of advantage to have a perſon for their king who had been 
al. educated amongſt them, and paſſed like them through all 
pre. the rigour of the Spartan education, fupported him with 


Mes. 
Arta, 
and 


their whole power. An ancient oracle, that adviſed 
Sparta to beware of a lame reign, was urged againſt him. 
Lyſander only made a jeſt of it, and turned its ſenſe 


obedience perfectly well. The law diſpenſed with this 


pitet z gainſt Leotychides himſelf; endeavouring to prove, that, 
edi as a baſtard, he was the lame king the oracle intended to 
ter, caution them againſt. Ageſilaus, as well by his own 
great qualities as the powerful ſupport of Lyſander, car- 
: ſu- WG ricd it againſt his nephew, and was declared king. 

wer BS As by the laws the kingdom had devolved to Agis, his 
nted, brother Ageſilaus, who ſeemed to be deſtined to paſs his 
{ the life as a private perſon, was educated like other children in 

| not the Spartan diſcipline, which was a very rough manner of 
than lite, and full of laborious exerciſe, but + taught youth 
iving education only to ſuch children, as were deſigned for the 

s me- WO rone. Ageſilaus therefore had this in peculiar, that he 
ding id not arrive at commanding, till he had firſt learned 


Perfectly well how to obey. From thence it was, that. 
f all the kings of Sparta he beſt knew how to make his 
| ubjects love and eſteem him f, becauſe that prince, to 


efſion ie great qualities with which nature had endowed him 
often, or commanding and the ſovereignty, had united by 
Wi Al A , * 1000 Pi ſtole 5 | 

at the + Hence it was, that the poet Simon. Taws, of all mankind, wg praniga 
it of1 des called Sparta, the tamer of Tia Tay Jay Tug wolra;  moig 


=, Tauaciucere, as that of the votre ir? H XR ee fe 

_ cc: cities, which rendered its gay. Spb: 

4b itan's by good habits the moſt Þ* T# 0bru nytumng x Pacinine 
and vigorous, and at the moo xninaauuer®- dw Tic d 14 T6 

me time the moſt obedient to the dir x, pi en. | 
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his education the advantage of being humane and po. 


ular. a oy = 
. It is ſurpriſing that Sparta, a city ſo renowned in point 
of education and policy, ſhould conceive it proper to abate 


any thing of its ſeverity and diſcipline in favour of the 


rinces who were to reign; they having moſt need of 

being early habituated to the yoke of obedience, in order 
to their being better qualified to command. 

(x) Plutarch obſerves, that from his infancy Ageſilaus 


was remarkable for uniting qualities in himſelf, which 


are generally incompatible ; a vivacity of ſpirit, a vehe- 
mence, an invincible reſolution in appearance, an ardent 
paſſion for being firſt and ſurpaſſing all others, with a gen- 
tleneſs, ſubmiſſion, and docility, that complied at a ſingle 
word, and made him infinitely. ſenſible of the lighteſt re- 
primand, fo that every thing might be obtained of him 


from the motives of honour, but nothing by fear or vio- 


lence. 1 
He was lame, but that defect was covered by the 


gracefulneſs of his perſon, and ſtill more by the gaicty 


with which he 1 and rallied it firſt himſelt. 
It may even be 


there being no labour nor enterpriſe, however difficult, 
that he would refuſe upon account of that inconvenience. 


(y) Praiſe, without an air of truth and ſincerity, was 
ſo fa 


r from giving him pleaſure, that it offended him, 
and was never received by him as ſuch, but when it came 
from the mouths of thoſe, who upon other cocaſions had 
repreſented his failings to him, with freedom. He would 
never ſuffer during his life thar his picture ſhould be drawn, 
and even in dying, expreſsly forbad any image to be made 
of him, either in colours or relievo. (z) His reaſon was 
that his great actions, if he had done ys would ſupply 
the place of monuments; without which all the ſtatves 


in the world would do him no manner of honour. We 


only know, that he was of ſmall ſtature, which the * 
5 als 


(.y) Plyt. in Moral, p. 55. (2) Ibid 


(x) In Agefil, p. 596, 


| pets 70 


aid, that the infirmity of his body 
ſet his valour and paſſion for glory in a ſtronger light; 
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75 ans did not affect in their kings; and Theophraſtus affirms 
that the Ephori laid a fine upon their king Archidamus, 


t the father of him we ſpeak of, for having eſpouſed a 
every little woman: * For, ſaid they, fhe will give us pop- 
e | pets inflead of kings. | 1 | 
it WW (4) It has been remarked, that Ageſilaus, in his way of 


I living with the Spartans, behaved better with regard to his 
enemies than his friends; for he never did the leaſt wrong 
18 to the former, and often violated juſtice in favour of the 
h latter. He would have been aſhamed not to have ho- 
e- noured and rewarded his enemies, when their actions de- 
nt ſervedit; and was not able to reprove his friends when 
n- they committed faults. He would even ſupport them 
le | when they were in the wrong (5), and upon ſuch occa- 
Ce ſions looked upon the zeal for juſtice as a vain pretence 
m to cover the refuſal of ſerving them. And in proof of 
o- | this, a ſhort letter is cited, written by him to a judge 
in recommendation of a friend; tlie words are: FA icias 
he be not guilty, acquit him for his innocence ; if he e, acquit 
ty him for my ſake ; but however it be, acquit him. 
If. [t is underſtanding the rights and privileges of friend- 
dy ſhip very ill, to be capable of rendering it in this manner 
it the accomplice of crimes, and the protectreſs of bad ac- 
lt, tions. It is the fundamental law of friendſhip, ſays Cicero, 
e. never to aſk of, or grant any thing to, friends, that docs 
was | not conſiſt with juſtice and honour: (c) Hæc prima lex in 
im, amicitia ſanciatur, ut neque rogemus res turpes, nec faciamus 
me rogati. 5 | 
had Ageſilaus was ſo delicate in this point, at leaſt in the 
uld beginning, and omitted no occaſion of gratifying his 
wn, friends, and even his. enemies. By this officious and 
nde obliging conduct, ſupported by his extraordinary merit, 
ws be acquired great credit, and almoſt abſolute power in the 
pply city, which ran ſo high as to render him ſuſpected 
ues by his country. The Ephori, to prevent its effects, 
We and give a check to his ambition, laid a fine 
par- L 2 | UPON 
” (a) Flut. in Agefil. p. 5908. (5) Ibid. p. 603. (e) De amicit. n. 40. 
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ä HISTORY OF THE 
upon him; alledging as their ſole reaſon *, that he attached 
the hearts of the citizens to himſclf alone, which were 
the right of the republick, and ought not to be poſſeſſed 
but in common. | 

When he was declared king, he was put intopoſſeſſion 
of the whole eſtate of his brother Agis, of which Leo- 
tychides was deprived as a baſtard. Bur feeing the rela- 
tions of that prince, on the ſide of his mother Lampito, 


were all very poor, he divided the whole inheritance with 


them, and by that act of generoſity acquired great reputa- 


tion, and the good-will of all the world, inſtead of the 


envy and hatred he might have drawn upon hunſelf by 
the inheritance. Theſe ſort of facrifices are glorious, 
though rare, and can never be ſufficiently eſteemed. 
Never was king of Sparta ſo powerful as Ageſilaus, 
and it was only, as Xenophon ſays, by obeying his coun- 
try in every thing, that he acquired fo great an authority; 
which ſeems a kind of paradox, thus explained by Plu- 
tarch. The greateſt power was veſted at that time in 


the Ephori and ſenate. The office of the Ephori ſubſiſted 


only one year; they were inſtituted to limit the too great 
power of the kings, and to ſerve as a barrier againlt it, as 
we have obſerved eHewhere. For this reaſon, the kings 
of Sparta, from their eſtabliſhment had always fe- 
tained a kind of hereditary averſion for them, and conti- 
nually oppoſed their meaſures. Ageſilaus took a quite 
contrary method. Inſtead of being perpetually at war with 
them, and claſhing upon all occaſions with their mea- 
ſures, he made it his buſineſs to cultivate their good opi- 
nion, treated them always with the utmoſt deference and 
regard, never entered upon the leæaſt enterpriſe without 
having firſt communicated it to them, and upon their ſum- 
mons quitted every thing, and repaired to the ſenate wit 
the utmoſt promptitude and relignation : Whenever he 
ſat upon his throne to adminiſter juſtice, if the Ephori eu. 
tered, he never failed to riſe up to do them honour. Þ) 


all theſe inſtances of reſpe&, he ſeemed to add new dig 


nity to their office, whilſt in reality he augmented his on 
 poweh 
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power, without its being obſerved, and added to the ſo- 
eereignty a grandeur the more ſolid and permanent, as it 


4 was the effect of the people's good-will and eſteem for 
him. The greateſt of the Roman emperors, as Auguſtus, 
n Trajan, and Marcus Antoninus, were convinced, that the 
„ urtmoſt a prince could do, to honour and exalt the print - 
5 pal magiſtrates, was only adding to his own power, and 
0, ſtrengthening his authority, which neither ſhould, nor can 
th be founded in any thing but juſtice. 
Such was Ageſilaus, of whom much will be ſaid 
he hercaſter, and with whoſe character it was therefore 
by neceſtary to begin. 
$ hs 
> WE $:cr. II. Acrsrravs ſets out for Afia. T,v$ANDER 
1s, falls out with him, and returns te Sparta. His amo1itiv4s 
BY deſigns to alter the ſucceſſion to the throne, 5 
KL (4) „ had ſcarce aſcended the throne 
* when accounts came from Aſia, that the king 
ted of Perſia was fitting out a great fleet, with intent to de- 
et pre the Lacedæmonians of their empire at ſea. Conon's 
letters, ſeconded by the remonſtrances of Pharnabaſus, 
vgs Who had in concert repreſented to Artaxerxes the power 
» et. Sparta, as formidable, had made a ſtrong impreſſion 
al. upon chat prince. From that time he had it ſeriouſſy in 
ute his thoughts to humble that proud republick, by raiſing 
eim upeits rival, and by that means re-eſtabliſhing the ancicut 
ea. balance between them, which could alone ature his ſafety, 
opi- by keeping them perpetually employed againſt each other, | 
nd ad thereby prevented from uniting their forces again{t 
ou RF i | | T2 Wy; 
un- Lyſander, who deſired to be ſent into Aſia, in order 
wi e re-ettabliſh his creatures and friends in the government 
be ol the cities, from which Sparta had removed them, 
; n- aneh diſpoſed Ageſilaus to take opon himſelf the 
* ge of the war, and to prevent the Barbarian king, b 
die- itacking him remote from Greece, before he ſhould have 
on L 3 | finiſhed 
Wer . (4) A. M. 3608. Ant. J. C. 396. Xenoph. Hiſt. Græc. I. iii. p. 495, 496. 


; Pid. de Ageſil. p. 652. Plut, in Ageſil. p. 598, & in Lyſard, p. 446. 
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finiſhed his preparations. The republick having mide 
this propoſal to him, he could not refuſe it, and charged 
himſelf with the expedition againſt Artaxerxes, upon con- 
dition that thirty Spartan captains ſhould be granted him, o 
aſſiſt him and compoſe his council, with two thouſand ne 
citizens to be choſen out of the helots who had been lach 
made freemen, and fix thouſand troops of the allies, which 
was immediately reſolved. Lyſander was placed at tie Wi 
head of the thirty Spartans, not only upon account oi 
his great reputation, and the authority he had acquired, but Wi 
for the particular friendſhip between him and Agelilaus, Wi 
who was indebted to him for the throne, as wel] as tlic 
Honour which had been lately conferred upon him of being 
elected generaliſſimo. 

The glorious return of the Greeks who had followel 
Cyrus, and whom the whole power of Perſia was ut 
able to prevent from retreating into their own country, 
had infpired all Greece with a wonderful confidence in 
their forces, and a ſupreme contempt for the Barbarians, 
In this diſpoſition of the people, the Lacedæmonians con. 
ceived it would reproach them, to neglect fo favourabt 
a conjuncture for ielivering the Greeks in Aſia from ther 
ſubjection to thoſe Barbarians, and for putting an end 
to the outrages and violences with which they were cot- 
tinually oppreſſing them. They had already attempt 
this by their generals Thimbron and Dercyllidas; but il 
their endeavours having hitherto proved ineffectual, the 
referred the conduct of this war to the care of Ageſilau, 
He promiſed them either to conclude a glorious peat 
with the Perſians, or to employ them ſo effeQually, 3 
ſhould leave them neither leiſure nor inclination to cal 
the war into Greece. The king had great views, a 
— of nothing leſs than attacking Artaxerxes in Peri 
itſelf. 9 | | 

When he arrived at Epheſus, Tiſſaphernes ſent to d. 
mand what reaſons had induced his coming into Aſia, 
why he had taken up arms. He replied, that he came" 


aid the Greeks, who inhabited there, and to ale 
| 
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(e) The ſatrap, who was 
not yet prepared, preferred art to force, and aſſured him 
that his maſter would give the Grecian cities of Aſia their 


W 1iberty, provided he committed no acts of hoſtility till the 


return of the couriers. Ageſilaus agreed, and the truce 
was ſworn on both ſides. I'iſſaphernès, who laid no great 
ſtreſs upon an oath, took the advantage of this delay to 
aſſemble troops on all ſides. The Lacedæmonian general 
was appriſed of it, but however kept his word; being con- 
vinced, that in affairs of ſtate, the breach of faith can have 
but a very ſhort and precarious ſucceſs; whereas a repu- 
tation PAPER 090g inviolable fidelity in the obſervance 
of engagements, which the perfidy itſelf of other contracting 
parties has not power to alter, will eſtablifh a credit and 
confidence, equally uſeful and glorious. In effect, Xeno- 
phon remarks, that this religious obſervation of treaties 
ained him the univerſal eſteem and opinion of the cities; 
whilſt the different conduQ of Tiſfaphernes entirely loſt 
him their favour. E og 
(f) Ageſilaus made uſe of this interval in acquiring an 
exact knowledge of the ſtate of the cities, and in making 


ſuitable regulations. He found pet diſorder every where, 


their government being neither democratical, as under the 
Athenians, nor ariſtocratical, as Lyſander had eſtabliſhed 
it. s) The people of the country had no communication 
with Apeſilaus, nor had ever known him ; for which 
reaſon they made no court to him, cenceiving, that he 
had the title of general for form-ſake only, and that the 
whole power was really veſted in Lyſander. As no go- 
vernour had ever done ſo much good to his friends, or hurt 
to his enemies, it is not wonderful that he was ſo much 
beloved by the one and feared by the other. All therefore 
were eager to pay their homage to him, wereevery day in 
crowds at his door, and made his train very numerous 
when he went abroad; whilſt Ageſilaus remained almoſt 
alone. Such a conduct could not fail of offending a gene- 
ral and king, extremely ſenſible and delicate in what re- 
5 garded 

(e) Xenoph. p. 496, & 682. 
le) Plut, in Agefil. p. 599, 600, In Lyſand. p 446, 447+ 


(F) A. M. 3609, Ant. J. C. 395, 
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ws it with his favour. He did not diſſemble his dilguit, 


i application than ever. 


ccd as if intended to inſult him. He reſented it ſo high 
that having given the moſt conſiderable commands and bet 
governments to private officers, he appointed II fande 
commilſary of the ſtores, and diltributer of proviſions; 
and afterwards to inſult and deride the Ionians, he told 
Oats that they might naw go and conſult his maſier-Vit 
cher. : | | 
Eyfander thought it then incumbent upon him to ſpezl 
and to come to an explanation with him. Their conver 
ſation was brief and laconick.. Certaznly, my lord, ſaid 
 Lyſander, you very well know how to depreſs your friends 
es, when they would ſet themſelves above me ; bui Wii 
they are fludicus of my dignity, I Heid alſo how 10 let then 
ſhare in it. — But perhaps, my lord, replied Lyſander, 
have been injured by falſe reports, and things I never di 
have been iniputed to me, I miſſi beg therefore, if it bei 


I 95 h 


garded his authority; though otherwiſe not jealous of any 
one's merit, but on the contrary, much inclined to diſtin. 


He paid/no regard to Lyſander's recommendation, and 
ceaſed to employ him himſelf. Lylander preſently per. 
ceived this alteration in regard to him. He diſcontinued 
his applications for his friends to the king, deſired them 
not to viſit him any more, nor attach themſelves to him, 
but to addreſs themſelves directly to the king, and to cul- 
tivate the favour of thoſe, who in the preſent times had 
power to ſerve and advance their creatures. The greateſt 
part of them give over imgortuning him with thu 
affairs, but did not ceaſe to pay their court to him. On 
the contrary, they were only more aſſiduous than ever about 
his perſon, attended him in throngs when hie took the air 
abroad,, and regularly aſſiſted at all his exerciſes. Lyſan- 
der, naturally vain, and long accuſtomed to the homage 
and ſubmiſſion that attended abſolute power, did not take 
iufficient care to remove the buſy crowd from his perſon, 
that continually made their addreſſes to him with more 


This "ridiculous affectation of authority and grande 
grcwiſtill more and more offenſive to Ageſilaus, and cen 
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hon account of the ſtrangers, who have all of them Py 
ger upon us, that you would give me an employment in your 
army, wherein you ſhall think me leaſt capable of diſpleaſings 
and moſt of ſerving you eſfectually. 

The effect of this converſation was the lieutenantcy of 


Wy 
u. 
It, 
nd 


Er- 


ied the Helleſpont, which Ageſilaus gave him. In this em- 
em ployment he retained all his reſentment, without however 
m, neglecting any part of his duty, or of what conduced to 
ul: the ſucceſs of affarrs. Some ſmall time after he returned 
Had to Sparta without any marks of honour and diſtinction, 
tell extremely incenſed againſt Ageſilaus, and with the hope 
heir of making him perfectly ſenſible of it, 


On It mult be allowed that Lyſander's conduct, as we 


Jout have here repreſented 1t, denotes a vanity and narrownels 
* Ai of mind on his fide, much unworthy of his reputation. 
fan. Perhaps Ageſilaus carried too far his ſenſibility and deli- 


nage 
take 
rlon, 
more 


cacy in point of honour, and that he was a little too ſe- 
vere upon a friend and benefactor, whom ſecret animad- 
verſions, attended with openneſs of heart and expreflions 
of kindnels, might have reclaimed to his duty. But as 
{hining as Lyſander's merit, and as conſiderable as the 
ſervices he had rendered Ageſilaus might be, they could 
not all of them give him a right, not only to an equality 
with his king and general, but to the ſuperiority he at- 
tected, which in ſome meaſure tended to making the- 
other inſignificant. He ought to have remembered, that 
it is never -aowable: for an inferior to forget himfelf, and 
to exceed the bounds of juſt ſubordination. | 

%) Upon his return to Sparta he had it ſeriouſly in his: 
thoughts to execute a project, which he had many years 


\deur 
dem- 
ghiy, 
{ belt 
andtr 
ions; 
told 


--but: 


(peak WG revolved in his mind. At Sparta there were only two 
hel. families, or rather branches of the poſterity of Hercules; - 
„ ſai who had a right to the throne. When Lyſander had at- 
ien. tained to that high degree of power which" his great 
ue actions had acquired him, he began to :ſee with pain a. 
1 then city, whoſe glory had been ſo much augmented by his 


nder, 
7 dil 
be anf 


1070 


exploits, under the government of princes, to whom he 
gave place neither in valour nor birth; for he deſcended, 
| L 1 as 

(4) Flut. in Lyſand, p. 4472 448. Diod, I. xi. p. 244, 245. 
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as well as themſelves, from Hercules. He therefore 
ſought means to deprive thoſe two houſes of the ſole ſuc- 
ceſſion to the crown, and to extend that right to all the 
other branches of the Heraclides, and even, according to 
ſome, to all the natives of Sparta; flattering himſelf, that 
if his deſign took effect, no Spartan could be capable ot 


diſputing that honour with him, and that he ſhould have 


the preference to all others. | 

This ambitious proje& of Lyſander ſhows, that the 

eateſt captains are often thoſe from whom a republick 
ias moſt to apprehend. Thoſe haughty valiant ſpirits, 
accuſtomed to abſolute power in armies, bring back with 
victory a daring loftineſs of mind, always to be dreaded 
in a free ſtate. Sparta, in giving Lyſander unlimited 
power, and leaving it for ſo many years in his hands, did 
not ſufficiently conſider, that nothing is more dangerous 
than to confide to perſons of ſuperior merit and abilities, 


jos ns weed of ſupreme authority, which naturally ex- 


poſes them to the temptation of rendering themſelves in- 
dependent, and abſolute maſters of power. Lyſander 


was not proof againſt it, and practiſed fecretly to open 


himſelf a way to the throne. | | 
The undertaking was bold, and required long prepa- 
rations. He thought it impoſſible to ſucceed without 


firſt making uſe of the fear of the divinity, and the ter- 


rors of ſuperſtition, to amaze and ſubdue the citizens into 
a more ealy diſpoſition to receive what he wanted to have 
them underſtand ; for he knew that at Sparta, as well a8 
3 all Greece, nothing of the leaſt importance 


was determined, without the oracle's being previoully 
' conſulted. He tempted with great preſents the prieſts 


and prieſteſſes of Delphos, Dodona, and Ammon; though 
ineffectually at that time; and the latter even ſent ambal- 
fadots to Sparta, to accufe him of impiety and ſacnlege; 
but he extricated himfelf from that bad affair by his cre- 
dit and addrefs. 

It was neceſſary to ſet other engines at work: A we 
man in the kingdom of Pontus, affirming that ſhe was 


with child by Apollo, had been delivered ſome years ber 
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of a ſon, to whom the name of Silenus was given, and 
the greateſt perſons gf that nation had diſputed the ho- 
nour of nurſing and educating him. Lyſander, taking 
this wonderous birth for the commencement, and in a. 
manner the foundation of the piece he meditated, ſupplied, 
the reſt himſelf, by employing a good number of per- 
fons, and thoſe not inconſiderable, to diſperſe, by way 
of prologue to the performance, the miraculous birth of 
this infant; whereby, no affectation appearing in them, 
people were diſpoſed to believe it. This being done, 
they brought certain diſcourſes from Delphos to Sparta, 
which were induſtriouſly ſpread abroad every where: 
that the prieſts of the temple had in their cuſtody ſome: 
books of yery ancient oracles, which they kept concealed: 
from all the world, and of which it was not permitted, 
either for them or any other perſons whatſoever, to have 
any knowledge; and that only a ſon of Apollo, who was 
co come in proceſs of time, after having given undoubted 
= proofs of his birth to thoſe who had the books in their 
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keeping, was to take and carry them away. 

Al this being well premiſed, Silenus was to preſent 
himſelf to the prieſts, and demand thoſe oracles as the 
ſon of Apollo; and the prieſts, who were in the ſecret, 
Ws as aCtors well prepared and fully inſtructed in their parts, 
WE were on their ſide to make the molt exact and circum- 
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ſtantial enquiry into every thing, not without affectin 
great difficulty, and aſking endleſs queſtions for the full 
proof of his birth. At length, as abſolutely convinced, 
that this Silenus was the real ſon of Apollo, they were tos 
produce the books, and deliver them to him; after 
W which, this ſon of Apollo was to read the prophecies: 
contained in them, in the preſence of all the world; and 
particularly that for which the whole contrivance had 
been cooked up. The ſenſe of this was, That it was: 
ore expedient and advantageous for the Spartans t2 elect 
bing. for the future but the moſt worthy of their catizens.. 
Lyſander in conſequence was to mount the tribunal, to 
5 harangue the citizens, and induce them to make this 
WE aitcration. Cleon of Halicarnaſſus, a celebrated rheto- 

L 6 Iiclan, 


— —„ 


empire extended all over Greece by ſea and land, ſhould 
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rician, had compoſed a very eloquent diſcourſe for him 


upon this ſubject, which he had got by heart. 


Silenus grew up, and repaired to Greece in order to 
play his part, when Lyſander had the mortification to ſee 
his piece miſcarry, by the timidity and deſertion of one 
of his principal actors, who broke his word, and diſap- 

cared at the very inſtant it was to have been performed, 
Though this intrigue had been carried on a great while, it 
was tranſacted with ſo much ſecrecy to the time it was to 
have made its appearance, that nothing of it was known 
during the life of Lyſander. How it came to light after 


his death we ſhall ſoon relate, but muſt at preſent return. 
to Tiſfaphernes. | | | 


Secr. III. Expeditions of AGESILAUS in Aſia. Diſgrart 
and death of TISSAPHERNES. Oparta gives AGESI- 
LAUS the command of its armies by ſea and land. He 
deputes PISANDER to command the fleet. Interview if 
AGESILAUS and PHARNABASUS. 


70 W HEN Tiſſaphernes had received the troops 
aſſigned him by the king, and drawn together 


all his forces, he ſent to command Ageſilaus to retire out 
ol Aſia, and declared war againſt him in caſe of retuſil, 


His officers were all alarmed, not believing him in a con- 
dition to oppoſe the great army of the Perſian king. For 
Himſelf, he heard T'ifſaphernes's heralds with a gay and 
eaſy countenance, . and bade them tell their maſter, that 
he was under a very great obligation to him for Having 
made the gods, by his perjury, the enemies of Perfia and tht 
friends of Greece. 


ceeding diſgrace for him, that ten thouſand Greeks, un. 


der the command of Xenophon, ſhould have paſſed 


through the heart of Aſia to the Grecian ſea, and beat 
the king of Perſia. as often as he appeared againſt them; 
and that he, who commanded the Lacedzmonians,.whole 


not 


Li) Xenoph, Hiſt, Graec. I. ii), p. 497—$03, Idem,. de Ageſil, p. 05 


656. Plut. in Ageſil. g. 600. 


| He promiſed himſelf great thing 
from this expedition, and would have thought it an ex- 
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not execute ſome exploit worthy of Glory and remem- 
berance. | | 
At firſt, therefore, to revenge the perfidy of Tiſſapher⸗ 
nes by a juſt and allowable deceit, he made a feint of 
marching his army into Caria, the reſidence of that ſatrap; 
and as ſoon as the Barbarian had cauſcd his troops to 
march that way, he turned ſhort and fell upon Phrygia, 
where he took Tan towns,. and amaſſed immenſe trea- 
W ſurcs, which he diſtributed amongſt the officers and ſol- 
W diers : letting his friends ſee, ſays Plutarch, that to break 
W a ticaty, and violate an oath, 1s to deſpiſe the gods them- 
W ſclves; and that, on the contrary, to deceive an enemy 
by the ſtratagems of war, is not only juſt and glorious, 
but a ſenſible delight attended with the greateſt ad- 


art vantages. . 
l- The ſpring being come, he aſſembled all his forces at 
He Epheſus ;_ and to exerciſe his ſoldiers, he propoſed prizes 


b | every thing in motion. The place for exerciſes was per- 
petually full of all kind of troops, and the city of Ephe- 


sus ſecmed only a palæſtra, and a ſchool of war. The 
net whole market-place was filled with horſes and arms, and 
T7 W the ſhops with different kinds of military equipage. Age- 
5 ſilaus was ſeen returning from the . 27 2h tollowed by 
by E crowd of officers and ſoldiers, all of them crowned with 
Ir Wy wreaths, which they were going to depoſit in the temple 
— of Diana, to the great admiration and delight of all the 
tha world. For, ſays Xenophon, where piety and diſcipline 
75 are ſeen to flouriſh, the beſt hopes a? be conceived. 
To give his ſoldiers new valour from the contempt of 
Ing their enemies, he made uſe of this contrivance. He or- 
Nan dered the commiſſaries, who had charge of the booty, to 
2 {trip the priſoners and expoſe them to ſale. There were 


| N [abundance of buyers for their habits; but for themſelves, 


. is [their bodies were ſo ſoft, white, and delicate, having 
ol by been nurtured and brought up in the ſhade, that they 
a laughed at them, as of neither ſervice nor value. Ageſi- 
'; laus took this occaſion to approach and ſay to his ſoldiers, 
: ming to the men, ſee there againſt whom ye fight ; and 


ſhowing 
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both for the horſe and foot. This ſmall inducement ſet 
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ſhowing them their rich ſpoils, and there for what n 


laus knowing that his infantry had not had time to arrive, 


them to begin the charge, whilſt he followed with th 
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duct. Upon this occaſion he was accuſed of treaſon, 5 
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fight-- 
When the ſeaſon for taking the field returned, Agef.. 


laus gave out that he would march into Lydia. Tiff. 
phernes, who had not forgot the firſt ſtratagem he had 
uſed in regard to him, and was not willing to be deceived 
a fecond time, made his troops march directly for Caria; 
not doubting, but at this time, Ageſilaus would turn his 
arms that way; the rather, becauſe it was natural for 


: nn oflic 
him, as he wanted cavalry, to endeavour to make 2 Me che 
rough and difficult country the feat of action, which nd ga 
might render the horſe of an enemy uſeleſs and unſervice. vas to 
able. But he deceived himſelf: geſilaus entered Lydia oard 
and approached Sardis. Tiſſaphernes haſtened thither Mie was 


. - 


with his horſe, with intent to relieve the place. Ageſ. MiWovernc 


V aſſiſt 
gn cif 
eſire 
onfer 
gn. 

im wi 
as in 
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thought proper to take the advantage of fo favourable an 
opportunity to ge him battle, before he had re- aſſemblel 
all his troops. He drew up his army in two lines; the 
firſt he formed of his ſquadrons, whoſe intervals he filled 
up with platoons of the light-arm'd foot, and , orderel 


ſecond line, compoſed of his heavy- armed infantry. The 
Barbarians did not ſuſtain the firſt ſhock, but took 60 
their heels immediately. Ihe Greeks purſued them, The ki 
and forced their camp, where they made a great {laugi- rinceſo 
ter, and a ſtill greater booty. _ is con 

( After this battle the troops of Ageſilaus were i Nobody 
entire liberty to plunder and ravage the whole country d enerati 


the Perſians, and at the ſame time had the fatisfaCio N oked 
to ſee that prince inflict an exemplary puniſhment up ide a 
Tiſſaphernes, who was a very wicked man, and the mol hole a 
dangerous enemy of the Greeks, () The king had eg hoy 


ready received abundance of complaints againſt his co. a] 
| ; : ith 
not having done his duty in the battle. Queen Par Be was 
tis, always actuated by der hatred and revenge again AW ifſaph: 
: | thol k : . lent | 

+) Xenoph. p. 501, & 657. Plut, in Artax, p. 1022. & in A i : 
. 601. (I) Diod, I. xiv, p. 299. Polyan. Statag. I. vii, = () > 
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coſe who had any ſhare in the death of her fon Cyrus, 
id not a little contribute to the death of Tiſſaphernes, by 
eggravating with all her power the charges againſt him; 
or the had been entirely reſtored. to favour by the king 
Ver ſon. | | 


As Tiſſaphernes had a great authority in Aſia, the 


ing was afraid to attack him openly, but thought it ne- 
Wiceilary to take ſuitable precautions in ſeiſing ſo powerful 
Wen officer, who might have proved a dangerous enemy. 
ee charged Tithrauſtes with that important commiſſion, | 
nd gave him two letters at the ſame time. The firſt 


as for Tiſſaphernes, and contained the king's orders in 


Negard to the war with the Greeks, with full power to act 
Was requiſite. 
overnor of Lariſſa ; by which the king commanded him 
Wo aſſiſt Tithrauſtes with his council, and all his forces, 
in ſeiſing Tiſſaphernes. He loſt no time, and ſent to 
eſire L iſſaphernes would come to him, that they might 
4. onfer W upon the operations of the enſuing cam- 
d 


Naga. 


The ſecond was addreſſed to Ariæus, 


iſſaphernes, who ſuſpected nothing, went to 


im with only a guard of three hundred men. Whilſt he 
as in a bath, without ſabre or other arms, he was 
Wciicd, and put into the hands of Tithrauſtes, who cauſed 
ss head to be ſtruck off, and ſent it immediately to Perſia. 
be king gave it to Paryſatis ; an agreeable preſent to a 
rinceſs of her violent and vindictive temper, 


| | Though 
is conduct of Artaxerxes ſeems little worthy of a king, 


N ; obody lamented the death of that ſatrap, who had no 


Wencration for the gods, nor any regard for men; who 
ked upon probity and honour as empty names; who 
Wade a jeſt of the moſt ſacred oaths, and believed the 
hole ability and policy of a ſtateſman conſiſted in know- 


L g how to deceive others by hypocriſy, fraud, perfidy, 


_. eim . 
By | ithrauſtes had a third writing from the king, whereby 
as appointed to command the armies in the room of 


iſſaphernes. (m) After having executed his commiſſion, 


ent great preſents to Ageſilaus, to induce him to enter 


"+... We 
) Nenoph, Hiſt, Gra, I. iti, p. 501. Plut.)in Ageſil. P. 601. 
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more readily into his views and intereſt ; and ordered him 


to be told, that the cauſe of the war being removed, and 58 85 
the author of all differences put to death, nothing Oppoſed 4 
an accommodation; that the king of Perſia conſented. 3 
that the cities of Aſia ſhould enjoy their liberty, paying 8 5 10 
him the cuſtomary tribute, provided he would wWithdrar IM ny | a 
his troops, and return into Greece. Ageſilaus replied; E Thi 
that he could conclude nothing without the orders of who be 
Sparta, upon whom alone depended the peace; that as WF nulies: 
for him, he was better pleaſed with enriching his ſoldiers tient ti 
than himſelf; that the Greeks beſides thought it more ahilitie 
glorious and honourable to take ſpoils from their enemies, WM th aft 
than to accept their preſents. However, as he was not crigce! 
- unwilling to give Tithrauſtes the ſatisfaction of removins not be 
out of his province, and of expreſſing his gratitude to him to expe 
for having puniſhed the common enemy of the Grecks, (a) 4 
he marched into Phrygia, which was the province of WR on the 
Pharnabaſus. Tithrauſtes had himſelf propoſed that ex. lived in 
pedition to him, and paid him thirty talents for the charges MW ſums of 
of his journey. 5 : | t Jagonia, 
Upon his march, he received a letter from the magil- ſlonatel: 
trates of Sparta, with orders to take upon him the com. the obf 
mand of the naval army, and power to depute whom te {me m 
thought fit in his ſtead. By theſe new powers he fav king's p 
himtelf abſolute commander of all the troops in that ſtue ſus, an 
in Aſia both by ſea and land. This reſolution was taken, he had! 
in order that all operations being directed by one and th: troops, 
ſame head, and the two armies acting in concert, th! WW Phygia 
plans for the ſervice might be executed with more unito- WM baſus . 
mity, and every thing conſpire to the fame end. Spa WM nor cver 
till then had never done the honour to any of their gene. WM whateve 
- rals, to confide to him at the ſame time the command d continua 
the armies by ſea and land. So that all the world agreed another, 
that he was the greateſt perſonage of his time, and bed length, t 
ſuſtained the high reputation he enjoyed. But he was pidas (th 
man, and had his failings. 05 publick t 
The firſt thing he did was to eſtabliſh Pifander b lo cloſeh 
lieutenant in the | ; in which he ſeemed to have cor 
mitted a conſiderable fault; becauſe having about lin (% A. 1 


mal 507 5 10. 
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m :nany older and more experienced captains, without re- 
id Card to the ſervice of the publick, to do honour to an 
ed av, and to pleaſe his wife, who was Piſander's ſiſter. 
d, bc catrulted him. with the command of the fleet; that 


Y employment beilig much above his abilities, though he 
Vas not without his merit. | | 
Tunis is the common temptation of perſons in power, 
uli believe they poſſeſs it only for themſelves and their fa- 
W milics; as if the advantage of relation to tliem was a ſuffi 
W cicnt title and qualification for poſts which require great 
W abilities. . They do not reflect, that they not only expoſe 
ec affairs of a ſtate to ruin by their private views, but ſa- 
crifice beſides the intereſts of their own glory, which can- 
not be maintained, but by ſucceſſes it were inconſiſtent 
to expect from inſtruments fo ill choſen, | 
( Ageſilaus continued with his army. in Phrygia, up- 
on the lands of Pharnabaſus's government, where * 
W lived in the abundance of all things, and amaſſed great 
W ſums of money. From thence advancing as far as Paph- 
lagonia, he made an alliance with king Cotis, who paſ- 
ſionately deſired his amity, from the ſenſe of his faith in 


m- the obſervance of treaties, and his other virtues. The 
| be WA forme motive had already induced Spithridates, one of the 
ſor king's principal officers, to quit the ſervice of Pharnaba- 
tate us, and go. over to Ageſilaus to whom from his revolt 
cn, he had rendered great ſervices; for he had a great body of 
the troops, and was very brave. This officer, having entered 
the WS Phrygia, had laid waſte the whole country under Pharna- 
or. baſus who never dared to appear in the field againſt him, 


W or cven rely upon his fortreſſes : But carrying. away 
whatever was molt valuable and dear to him, he kept flying 
W continually before him, and retired from one place to- 

W a2other, changing his camp every day. Spithridates at 

length, taking with him ſome Spartan troops with Herip- 

pidas (the chief of the council of thirty ſent by the re- 

publick to Ageſilaus the ſecond year) watched him one day 
lo Cloſely, and attacked him ſo ſucceſsfully, that he made 
: 5 himſelf 


2 7 M. 3610, Ant, J. C. 394 Kenoph. Hiſt. Græc. I. iv. p 
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himſelf maſter of his camp, and of all the rich ſpoils 1 pride 


with which it abounded. But Herippidas, injudiciouſly We tmp] 
ſetting himſelf up as an inexorable comptroller, was for 2 Aft 
bringing the booty that had been ſunk to an account; effect 
forced even the ſoldiers of Spithridates to reſtore what Pelop 
they had taken, and by viſiting their tents, and ſearching ſevera 
them with an unſeaſonable exactitude and ſeverity, affrontii with 
Spithridates to ſuch a degree, that he withdrew directiy to reach 


Sardis with his Paphlagonians. priſed 


It is ſaid that in this whole expedition nothing fo ſenſ - burnin 
bly affected Ageſilaus as the retreat of Spithridates. For, waſte 
beſides his being very ſorry for the loſs of ſo good an Wy tic G 
officer, and ſuch good troops, he apprehended being u. eat! 
proached with mean and fordid avarice: A vice equal did nc 
diſhonourable to himfelf and his country; and of which $1 | hefc 
he had taken pains to avoid the fligheſt ſuſpicion during and u 
His whole life. He did not think it conſiſtent with t ne 

duty of his office to ſhut his eyes, through flothful e not. { 
and indolence, againſt all the malverſations that w, their 
"committed under him; but he knew at tlie fame tim who 
that there is an exactitude and ſeverity, that by bein 1 Eh 
carried too far, degenerate into minuteneſs and petulany arr 
and which, through an extreme affectation of virtue, Wl of 
comes a real and dangerous vice. 0 

(2) Some time after, Pharnabaſus, who ſaw his coli are 
try ravaged, demanded an interview with Ageſilaus, whit 5 ** hin 
was negotiated by a common friend of them both. Arn „by 
ſilaus arrived firſt with his friends at the place agreed oi {tay 

and fat down in expeQation of Pharnabaſts upon the 10 „ day 
under the ſhade of a tree. When Pharnabaſus ar: 4 Gr 
his people ſpread ſkins upon the ground of exceeding . 72 
neſs from the length of their hair, with rich carpets of . 7 
rious colours, and magnificent cuſhions. But when un # of 
faw Ageſilaus ſitting ſimply upon the ground, without ns ſec 
preparation, he was aſhamed of his effeminancy, av A 
down alſo upon the graſs. On this occaſion the PF: Ai 

| 4 
_ 2 Renoph, Hiſt, Cræc. I. iv. p. $19—512 Plut. in Aj 4 . bo 
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Oils pride was ſeen to pay homage to the Spartan modeſty and 
u limplicitly. 1 
310 After reciprocal ſalutations, Pharnabaſus ſpoke to this 


ccd: That he had ſerved the Lacedzmorians in the 


int 
chat Peloponneſian war to the utmolt of his power, fought 
bing ſeveral battles for them, and ſupported their naval army 
ited without giving any room to reproach him with fraud or 


2 treachery, as Tiſſaphernes had done: That he was ſur- 


0 J W priſed at their coming to attack him in his government; 
ent burning the towns, cuttin down the trees, and laying 
Fo, walte the whole country: That if it was the cuſtom with 
rn the Greeks, who made profeſſion of honour and virtue, to 


WT treat their friends and benefactors in ſuch a manner, he 


Sal did not know what they might mean by juſt and equitable. . 
which Theſe complaints were not entirely without foundation, 
wi and were uttered with a modeſt, but pathetick, air and 
th tA tone of voice. The Spartans, who attended Ageſilaus, 
en ot ſeeing how they could be anſwered caſt down 
ne thicir eyes, and kept a profound ſilence. Ageſilaus, 


who obſerved it, replied almoſt in theſe terms, Lord 
% Pharnabaſus, you are not ignorant, that war often 
arms the beſt friends againſt each other for the defence 
1 « of their country. Whilſt we were ſuch to the king 
= © your maſter, we treated him as a friend; but as we 
m— RC become his enemies, we make open war againft 
Bd 10 - 5 | be 
* him, as it 1s juſt we ſhould, and endeavour to hurt him 
by what we act againſt you. However, from the in- 
cc 1 | 
ſtant you ſhall think fit to throw off the yoke of bon- 


general in his place, and ſubjected him to the new-comer, 
he ſhould very willingly accept his offer; that otherwiſe 
he would not depart from the faith he had ſworn to him, 


te Oo =» „ dage, and prefer being called the friend and ally of the 
ac © Greeks, before the name of the king of Perſia's ſlave, 
nod you may reckon that all the troops r ſee before your 
* eyes, our arms, our ſhips, our perſons to the laſt man 
vhen of us, are only here to defend your poſſeſſions, and 
out WR © ſecure your liberty, which of all beſſings is the moſt 
\ and precious and deſirable.”” ; 

Pena harnabaſus anſwered, that if the king ſent another 
in 1. 


yo ** 

4 *% . 
5 13 

3 1 7 


nor 
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nor quit his ſervice. Ageſilaus then taking him by tie ' All / 
hand, and riſing with him, replied, © That it were the . inces 
«« pleaſure of the gods, lord Pharnabaſus, with ſuch noble Norder an 


„ ſentiments, that you were, rather our friend than our in the pt 


«« enemy.” He promiſed to withdraw from his govern. WW tications 
ment, and never return into it, whillt he could ſubſſt WWout ever 
elſewhere. | boch a 
SECT. IV. Teague againſi the Lacedæmoniams. Acr. Wi 5 = 
SILAUS recalled by the Lphori 10 defend hrs country, 2 {+ "4 1; 
obeys directly. LySANDBR'Ss death. Viftory Ut [7 5 
Lacedacmonians near Nemea. Their fleet beaten 1 ; 1 all 
CoxoNn at Cnidus. Battle gained by the Lacedem. 2 5 : 
nians at Coronc. 8 2 . oh 
(?) A GESILAUS had been two years at the heal Wi (a) T 
| A of the army, and had already made the mot ecing tl 
remote provinces of Aſia tremble at his name and re-ſound Mrrent 
with the fame of his great wiſdom, diſintereſtedneſs, mo- WW :ccce, 
deration, intrepid valour in the greateſt dangers, and in. al perſc 
vincible patience in ſupporting the rudeſt fatigues. Of ions 
ſo many thouſand ſoldiers: under his command, not one Mie Lace 
was worſe provided, or lay harder, than himſelf.. He ve Agel 
ſo indifferent, as to heat or cold, that he ſeemed formed? cated t 


only to ſupport the moſt rigorous ſeaſons, and ſuch 
as it pleaſed God to ſend: Which are Plutarch's exprel r(ally « 
words. | oe ES WS aitcd « 
The moſt agreeable of all ſights to the Greeks ſett!d nis (cy 
in Alia, was to ſee the lieutenants of the great king, his HMucatio 
ſatraps, and other great lords, who were e 0 Without. 

haughty and untractable, ſoften their note in the preſene Wards to 


nſidere 


of a man meanly clad, and at his ſingle word, however, em the 
ſhort and laconick, change their language and condut, the le 
and in a manner transform theraſelves into different cre red the 
tures. Deputies from all parts were ſent by the people . Tiths; 
to form alliances with him, and his army increaſe even F the 
day by the troops of the. Barbarians that came to jon th, er 
him.. 15 8 Athen 
725 1 __ AL 
(P) A. M. 3610. Ant. J. C. 394. Plüt. in Agefil. p. 603, 604. Xenoph. i 5 ) Xen 
in Ageſil. Pi 657. \ * e | : 8 . 
r & cl pro ot THI 70 Nr Per fu apo THOU, wot 
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= All Aſia was already in motion, and moſt of the pro- 
Vinces ready to revolt. Ageſilaus had already reltored 
order and tranquillity in all the cities, had re-inſtated them 
in the poſſeſſion of their liberty under reaſonable modi- 
W fications, not only without ſhedding of blood, but with- 
out even baniſhing a ſingle perſon. Not content with 
boch a progreſs, he had formed the defign of attacking 
the king of Perſia in the heart of his dominions, to put 
him in fear for his own perſon and the tranquillity he en- 
oyed in Ecbatana and Suſa, and to find him fo much 


Wb: oil all Greece from his cabinet, by corrupting the orators 


Wp:cicnts. © | 

= (7) Tithrauſtes, who commanded for the king in Aſia, 
eng the tendency of Ageſilaus's deſigns, and deſiring to 
WT rcvcnt their effects, had ſent Timocrates of Rhodes into 
reecce, with great ſums of money to corrupt the princi- 
al perſons in the cities, and by their means occaſion de- 
ions againſt Sparta. He knew that the haughtineſs of 
e Lacedæmonians (for all their generals did not reſem- 
e Ageſilaus) and the imperious manner with which they 
WE cated their neighbours and allies, eſpecially fince they 
nſidered themſelves as the maſters of Greece, had uni- 
Wc rlally diſguſted the people and excited a jealouſy that 


his ſeverity of governing had a natural cauſe in their 
acation. Accuſtomed from their infancy to obey 
Wy thout delay or reply, firſt to their tutors, and after- 
ads to their magiſtrates, they exacted a like ſubmiſſion 
m the cities in their dependence, were eaſily incenſed 
be leaſt oppoſition, and by this exceſſive ſeverity ren - 
cd themſelves inſupportable. e 11 5 
2 Tithrauſtes therefore did not find it difficult to draw 
he allies from their party. Thebes, Argos, Co- 


Athens. Theſe three cities, influenced by thoſe that 
governed 


5 7) Nenoph, Hiſt, Grax, 1, ii. p, 502—597. Flut, in Lyfand, f. 


baſineſs as ſhould make it impraQticable for him to em- 


Wd perſons of greateſt authority in its cities with his 


aid only an occaſion to break out againſt them. 


th, entered into his meaſures: the deputy did not go 
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governed them, made a league againſt the Lacedæmo- 
nians Who on their {ide prepared vigorouſly for the war, 
The Thebans at the ſame time ſent deputies to the Athe. 
nians to implore their aid, and that they would enter into 
the alliance. The deputies, after having ſlightly palled 


over their ancient diviſions, inſiſted ſtrongly upon the 


conſiderable ſervice they had rendered Athens, in refuſin 
to join its enemies, when they endeavoured its final de- 
ſtruction. They repreſented to them the favourable op- 
portunity that offered for re- inſtating themſelves in their 
ancient power, and to deprive the Lacedzmonians of the 
empire of Greece. That all the allies of Sparta, either 
without or within Greece, were weary of their ſevere 
and unjuſt ſway, and waited only the ſignal to revolt, 
That the moment the Athenians ſhould declare themſelves, 
all the cities would rouſe up at the ſound of their arms, 
and that the king of Perſia, who had ſworn the ruin of 
Sparta, would aid them with all his forces both by ſea and 
land. | | 1 
" Thraſybulus, whom the Thebans had ſupplicd wic 
arms and money, when he undertook the re-eſtabliſhment 
of the Athenian liberty, ſeconded their demand with great 
vigour, and the aid was unanimouſly reſolved. The L. 
cedæmonians on their ſide took the field without loſs 
time, and entered Phocis. Lyſander wrote to Pauſanis, 
who commanded one of the two armies, to give him 
notice to march early the next day to Haliartus, which he 
deſigned to beſiege, and that he ſhould be there himſelt a 
ſun-riſe. The letter was intercepted, Lyſander, alte 
having waited his coming up a great while, was oblige 
to engage, and was killed in the battle. Pauſanias receil 
ed this bad news on his way: but however contined Þ 
march to Haliartus, and called a council of war to conſid 
upon a ſecond battle. He did not think it conſiſtent vil 


prudence to hazard it, and contented himſelf with mali 
a truce, to remove the bodies of thoſe. who had fallen! 
the former fight. Upon his return to Sparta, he v# 
cited to give an account of his conduct, and refuſing b 
appear, was condemned to die. But he avoided 
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ecution of that ſentence by flight, and retired to Tegeum, 
where he paſſed the remainder of his life under the thelter 
and protection of Minerva, to whom he had rendered 
T himſelf a ſuppliant, and died of diſeaſe. 

= Lylander's poverty, having been diſcovered after his 
W dcath, did great honour to his memory; when it was 
W known, that of all the gold and riches which had paſſed 
Wthrough his hands, of a power ſo exteuſive as his had been, 
ol ſo many cities under his government, and which made 
Wthcir court to him, in a word, of that kind of dominion 
Wand ſovereignty always exerciſed by him, he had made no 
Wmanner of advantage for the advancement and enriching 
Wot his houſe. 

Some days before his death, two of the pincipal citizens 
f Sparta had contracted themſelves to his two daugh- 
ers; but when they knew in what condition he had left 
is aftairs, they refuſed to marry them. The republick 
id not ſuffer ſo ſordid a baſeneſs to go unpuniſhed, nor 
Wyſander's poverty, which was the ſtrongeſt proof of his 


with {tice and virtue, to be treated as an obſtacle to allying 
nem io his family. They were fined in a great ſum, pub- 
at ckly diſgraced, and expoſed to the contempt of all per- 
L. ns of honour. For at Sparta there were penalties 


7 ſtabliſhed, not only for ſuch as refuſed to marry, or mar- 
ed too late; but alſo for thoſe who married amiſs: And 


1113; Ws | 

hin ole eIpecially were reckoned of this number, who inſtead 
he allying into houſes of virtue, and with their own relati- 
en , had no motive but wealth and lucre in marriage. An 
ater mirable law, and highly tending to perpetuate probity 
liz Wi d honour in families, which an impure mixture of blood 


4 nawners ſeldom fails to alter and efface. 


ecev- i 

lt muſt be owned, that a generous diſintereſtedneſs in the 
ide dit of all that could enflame and ratify the luſt of gain 
t with WY © rare, and well worthy of ace. but in = 
king er, it was attended with great defects, which, entirely 
nenn ure its luſtre. Without ſpeaking of his imprudence 
ben introducing gold and ſilver into Sparta, which he de- 


ins i led himſelf, though he rendered it eſtimable to his 
the er: , and thereby occaſioned its ruin, what opinion 
ecuio WR 1 can 
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can we have of a man, brave indeed, well read in men, | 


{ſkilful in affairs, and of great ability in the arts of go- 7%, 
vernment, and what is commonly called policy, but who 20 
regards probity and juſtice asnothing ; to whom tallchood, king? 
fraud, and perfidy, appear legal methods for the attainment WF word 
of his ends; who does not fear, for the advancement of Wi the f 
his friends, and the augmenting of his creatures, to com- a 
mit the moſt flagrant injuſtice and oppreſſions, and is not EN 
aſhamed to prophane whatever is molt ſacred in religion, (7) 
even to the corrupting of prieſts, and forging of oracles to 3 
ſatiate the empty ambition of being equal to a king, and has Be 
of aſcending the throne? „ defont 
(r) When . was upon the point of leading his bobs as 
troops into Perſia, the Spartan Epicydidas ar rived to let temp] 
him know that Sparta was threatened with a furious war; exped 
that the Ephori recalled him, and ordered him to return truſt, 
immediately for the defence of his country. Age- % 
ſilaus did not deliberate a moment but returned this 1 
anſwer immediately to the Ephori, which Plutarch tutor t. 
has tranſmitted to us. (s) Ageſilaus to the Ephori, gret- aſſemb 
ing. Me have reduced part of Aſa, put the Barbarians laus of 
to flight, and made great preparations for war in lenis: that gr 
But as you order me to return, Jam not far behind thi warm 
lelter, and ſhould prevent it if poſſible. 1 received the cin. diſperſ 
mand not for myſelf, but my country, and its allies. 1 any become 
that a general does not deſerve, or poſſeſs that name ty opinion 
but as he ſubmits to the laws and the Aphori, and abeys the tal; wl 
| magiſtrates. 5 monian 
| 1 ready obedience of Ageſilaus has been an and fou. 
3 mired and applauded, and not without reaſon. Hannida from C. 
though depreſſed with misfortunes and driven almolt en- monian: 
tirely-out of Italy, obeyed his citizens with great AY Ageſilau 
when they re- called him to deliver Carthage from de was haſt 
dangers that threatened it. Here a victorious roy to the ci 
ready to enter the enemy's country, and to attack the 9 them hc 
of Perſia even upon his throne, almoſt aſſured of the fi- would a 
ceſs of his arms, on the firſt order of the Ephori, Romy Vol. 
ces the moſt ſoothing hopes, and the moſt exalted _ W @() Xe. 
| | EG = *. 350, 


„ Pl 

Jr) Xenoph. Hiſt. Grzc. I. iv. p. 513. Idem in Ageſil. p- 657. Ply 

in Ageſil. p. 603, 604, (s) Flut. in Apoph. Laconic. P. 211. 
1 | 


Vas haſtening to the relief of his country, ſent it directly 


130. 


% 
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ations. He demonſtrates the truth of what was ſaid, 
That at Sparta the laws ruled men, and not men the laws. 
On his departure he ſaid, that thirty thouſand of the 
king's archers drove him out of Afia; alluding in thoſe 
words to a ſpecies of Perſtan coin, which had on one fide 
the figure Xt; an archer, thirty thouſand of which pieces of 
money had been diſperſed in Greece to corrupt the ora- 
tors and perſons of greateſt power in the cities. 
(%) Ageſilaus in quitting Aſia, where he was regretted 
as the common father of the people, appointed.Euxenes 
his lieutenant, and gave him four thouſand men for the 
defence of the country. Xenephon went with him. He 
left at Epheſus, with Megabyzus the guardian of Diana's 
temple, half the gold he had brought with him from his 
expedition into Perſia with Cyrus, to keep it for him in 
truſt, and in caſe of death to conſecrate it to the goddeſs. 
(u) In the mean time the Lacedæmonians had raiſed 
an army, and given the command of it to Ariſtodemus, 
tutor to king Ageſipolis, then an infant. Their enemies 
aſſembled to concert the operations of the war. Timo 
laus of Corinth ſaid, the Lacedæmonians were like a river 
that grew larger as it removed from its ſource.; or to a 
warm of bees, which it 1s eaſy to burn in their hive, but 
diſperſe themſelves a great way when they fly abroad, and 
become formidable by their ſtings. He was therefore of 
opinion, that it was proper to attack them in their capi- 
tal; which was approved and reſolved. But the Lacedæ- 
monians did not give them time. They took the field, 
and found the enemy near Nemæa, a city not very remote 
from Corinth, where a rude battle enſued. The Lacedæ- 
monians had the advantage, which was very conſiderable. 
Ageſilaus having received this news at Amphipolis, as he 


to the cities of- Aſia fer their encouragement, and to give 

hem hopes of his -ſpeedy return, if the ſucceſs of affairs 
would admit it, 5 | 

Vor. IV. Cl M When 


115 Xenoph. Hiſt. Cræc. 1. iv. p. 513. Xenoph , de Exped. Cyr, I. v. 
% Yegoph, p. 514-317. 
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(x) When the approach of Ageſilaus was known at 


| : : | It w 
Sparta, the Lacedæmonians who remained in the city, 


to do him honour for the ready obedience he had paid to lics, = 
their orders, cauſed proclamation to be made by ſound of pry | 
trumpet, that all young perſons who were willing to aid i 33 
their king, might come and liſt themſelves for that pur- 8 


Wot the | 


poſe. Not one of them failed to enter himſelf imme. Ml Forts j 


diately with the utmoſt joy. But the Ephori choſe only Wi 77 
fifty of the braveſt and moſt robuſt, whom they ſent to him, =. TIN 
and deſired that he world enter Boeotia with the utmoſt Ml = 
expedition ; which he did accordingly. =— 

(y) About the ſame time the two fleets came up with be vi 
each other near Cnidos, a city of Caria. That of the een 
Lacedzmonians was commanded by Piſander, Ageſilauss WW "Hemi 
brother-in-law, and that of the Perſians b Pharnabaſus . 10 
and Conon the Athenian. The latter, obſerving that the 3 — 1 

king of Perha's ſupplies came flowly, and occaſioned the . Tow 
loſs of many opportunities, had reſolved to go in perſon i © 4 
to the court, to ſolicit the king's aſſiſtance. As he would Wl roWlug 
not proſtrate himſelf before him, according to the Perfian _ 
cuſtom, he could not explain himſelf but by the interven- Wi ee 
tion of others. He repreſented to him, with a force and eſcape 

ſpirit ſeldom pardoned in thoſe who treat with princes, tho 
that it was equally ſhameful and aſtoniſhing, that his mi- boom ds: 
niſters, contrary to his intention, ſhould ſuffer his airs eis 
to be diſconcerted and ruined for want of the neceſſary acm. 
pences; that the richeſt king in the world ſhould f n were 
place to his enemies in the very point he was ſo infinite Wor, ti 
ſuperior to them; that is, in riches; and that tor "_ Wir donn 

of remitting the ſums his ſervice required to his generals Ide 
all their deſigns were rendered abortive. Theſe rang ons © 
ſtrances were free, but juſt and ſolid. The king _ cc and 

them perfectly well, and ſhowed, by tis 2 t , blicke. 
truth may often be ſpoke to princes with ſucceſs, : 2 i Mw 
rage were not wanting. Conon obtained all he Wi) the; 
manded, and the king made him admiral of his fleet. 0 Athen 


| ; „z o. e' 

(dx) Plut. in Ageſil. p. 605. 8 Hiſt, Græc. 1, i. P. . 2 
: iv. p. _ Juſtigyle vi. c. 2 & 3. e {cc;, 
Diod. I. xiv, p. 302. Juſtiny | E gen. 
din 
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It was compoſed of more than fourſcore and ten gal- 
lies, to which the enemy's was ſomewhat inferior in 
Mmber. They came in view of each other near Cnidos, 

maritime city of Aſia Minor. Conon, who had in 
Wome meaſure occaſioned the taking of Athens by the loſs 
Ef the ſea-fight near /Egoſpotamos, uſed extraordinary 
ts in this to retrieve his misfortune, and to obliterate, 
y a glorious victory, the diſgrace of his former defeat. 
e had this advantage, that in the battle he was going 


r all the loſs themſelves; whereas the entire fruits of 
Wc victory would redound to the Athenians, without 
azarding any thing of their own. Piſander had alſo 
Nong motives to ſhow his valour upon this occaſion, that 
e might not degenerate from the glory of his brother-in- 
, and to jultify the choice he had made in appoint- 
him admiral. In effect, he behaved with extreme 
our, and had at firſt ſome advantage; but the battle 
Wrowing warm, and the allies of Sparta betaking them- 
res to flight, he could not reſolve to follow them, and 
cd {word in hand. Conon took fifty gallies, and the 
' elcaped to Cnidos. The conſequence of this victory 
i the revolt of almoſt all the allics of Sparta; ſeveral of 
an declared for the Athenians, and the reſt reſumed 
Wir ancient liberty. After this battle, the affairs of the 


th 
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1 3 accdemonians daily declined. All their actions in 
0 W's were no more than the feeble efforts of an expiring 
5. wer, till the defeats of Leuctra and Mantinea completed 
Wal 


ir downfall, 


erals ) Ifocrates makes a very juſt reflection upon the re- 


* Putions of Sparta and Athens, which had always their 
ch cc and origin in the inſolent proſperity of both thoſe 
, that WE ublicks. The Lacedæmonians, who were at firlt ac- 
* lcdged maſters of Greece without oppoſition, fell 
e K- 


W their authority only by their enormous abuſe of it. 
e Athenians ſucceeded them in power, and at the fame 
11 M7... time 
(z) Ifocrat. in Orat. Ariop. p. 21$—280. 


| Eo ſpecioſius quod ne ipforum riculo regis, victurue præmio patrir, 
dem Athenienſium ſed alieni im- uin. 
W ertdus dimicct, pugnaturus pe- 


o give, the Perſians would be at the whole expence, and 


_— 
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5 | | Laced; 
time in pride; and we have ſeen into what an abyſs of Wi mourn 
misfortunes 1t precipitated them. Sparta having gained WW (a) 

the ſuperiority by the defeat of the Athenians in Sicily, 


- . win 

and the taking of their city, might have improved in their 1 8 
meaſures from the doubie experience of the paſt Jas well he cau 
in regard to what had befallen themſelves, as irom the as 
recent example of their rival; but the molt affecting ex. pearing 
amples and events ſeldom or ever occaſion a people o bead, 
change their conduft. Sparta became as haughty and un- news, 
tractable as before; and ſo experienced the {ame deſtiny Ine +, 
again. 5 ol each 

To warn the Athenians againſt this misfortune, Iſo- drew u 
crates puts them in mind of the paſt, and of the times W Orchor 
wherein they were ſucceſsful in every thing.“ You other f. 
* jmagine (ſays he) that provided with a numerous fleet, 
abſolute maſters at ſea, and ſupported by powerful furious 
«« allies always ready to give you aid, you have nothing was pre 
46 to fear, and may enjoy in repoſe and tranquillity the with w 
4% fruits of your victories; for my part, indulge me u The 
1% ſpeak with truth and freedom, I think quite other: continu 
«« wiſe. The cauſe of my apprehenſion is, my having ans to f 
«« obſerved, that the decline of the greateſt republic Wl gives, | 
has always been at the time they believed themlclvs bad bee 
« moſt powerful, and that their very ſecurity has p- diately ; 
« pared the precipice into which they have fallen. The W the vid 
«« reaſon of this is evident. Proſperity and adverſity nt W their le 
4 ver come alone, but have each their train of very di- laus att 


W gives 01 


= 
CY 


«« ferent effects. The firſt is attended with vain-glo7 WW plete yi, 
«« pride and inſolence, which dazzle the mind; and i and had 
40 | ire raſh and extravagant meaſures :' on the contra, by the 
«« the companions of adverſity, are modeſty, ſelf-dit With an 
«« dence and circumſpection, which naturally render mv In hic 
«« prudent, and apt to amend from their own failings prudenc- 
4% So that it is hard to judge which of the two conditio The 
% we ought to deſire for a city; as that which app drew all 


a« unhappy, is an almoſt certain path to proſperity; hollow, 
4% the I ſo flattering and tplendid, 1 1 Sy 

18 | | W ) Plut. 
o the greateſt misfortunes.— The blow Luz i (s) At 
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| Lacedzmonians received at the battle of Cnidos is a 
mournful proof of what he ſays. 5 | 

(a) Ageſilaus was in Boeotia, and upon the point of 
giving battle when this bad news was brought him. Ap- 
© prehending that it might diſcourage and deter his troops, 

he cauſed it to be reported in the army, that the Lacedæ- 
monians had gained a conſiderable victory at fea ; and ap- 
pearing in y with a wreath of flowers upon his 
bead, he offered a facrifice of thankfywing for the good 
news, and ſent part of it in prefents to his officers (%. 
W The two armies, almoſt equal in ſtrength, were in view 
of each other upon the plains of Coronæa, when they 
drew up in battle. Ageſilaus gave the left wing to the 
Orchomenians, and took the right himſelf. On the 


— — 
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= The firſt charge was not very obſtinate, nor of long 
continuance. The Thebans ſoon put tie Orchomeni- 


on other ſide the Thebans were upon the right, and the Ar- 

cet, gives on the left. Xenophon ſays, that this was the moſt 1 
rl furious battle in his time, ind may be believed, as he ! 
ung was preſent in it, and fought near the perſon of Ageſilaus, i 
I with whom he had returned from Aſia. | 1 
; 1 b 
„dans to flight, and Ageſilaus overthrew and routed the Ar- Fi! 
lick eives. But both parties having learned, that their left wing 
ches bad been very ſeverely handled and fled, returned imme- 
1 diately; Ageſilaus to oppoſe the Thebans, and to wreſt 


che victory out of their hands, and the Thebans to follow 


br WE their left wing, which was retired to Helicon. Ageſi- 
has at that moment might have aſſured himſelf of a com- 
do, plete victory, if he would have let the Thebans paſs on, 


and had charged them after in the rear; but carried away 


Ws | | by the ardour of his courage, he reſolved to ſtop them 
"I With an attack in front, and to beat them by pure force. 
In which, fays Xenophon, he ſhowed more valour than 
ling. prudence. | — 
_ be Thebans, ſeeing Ageſilaus advance againſt them, I 
a Ru all their foot immediately into one body, formed a 4 9 
10 hollow ſquare, and waited his coming up in good order. TY 

%% Flut. in Agefil. p. 60 ide i | — 1 
cel WS: i: agefil, 5. 994 3 2) bid. Xenoph, Hiſt, ns g13—520, | ; 

| ' 
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The engagement was ſharp and bloody on all ſides, hy 
particularly where Ageſilaus fought at the head of th 
fifty young Spartans ſent him by the city. The vaon 
and emulation of thoſe young men were of great {cry 
to. Ageſilaus, and may be ſaid to have ſaved his life; NM 
they fought around him with exceeding ardour, and en 
g Forum themſelves foremoſt in all dangers for the ſalety of 
is perſon. They could not however prevent his receii made 
ing ſeveral wounds through his armour from pikes bea. 
{words. Notwithſtanding, after an exceeding warm di taken! 
Pute, they brought him off alive from the enemy, a aents 
making their bodies a rampart for him, ſacrificed a g ener 
number of Thebans to his defence; many of thoſe you gods fe 
men were alſo left upon the field. At length, finding nomag 
too difficult to break the Thebans in front, they wei v1©tori 
forccd to have recourſe to what they had at firſt reje&«i 
They opened their phalanx to let them paſs; wh 


and th 
erected 
fame 1 
millio1 
truce ; 
conque 
where 


SECT. 


when they had done, as they marched afterwards in mr He 
diſorder, they charged them again upon the flanks an Co, 
rear. They could, however, neither break them n ful 
put them to flight. Thoſe brave Thebans made their Lace 
treat continually fighting, and gained Helicon, clate uit a 
the ſucceſs of the battle, wherein on their ſide they li 00 A 
always remained invincible. = _ | | : 
Ageſilaus, though very much weakened by the gr R 1851 
number of his wounds, and the quantity of blood hen her 
Joſt, would not retire to his tent, till he had been carried R _ a 
the place where his phalanx was drawn up, and had kt 321 
all the dead bodies removed even upon their own am Sv) 
He was informed there, that many of the enemy 14 *W f 
taken refuge in the temple of Minerva Itonienſis, wi "wo 5 
was not very diſtant from the field of battle, and 3M = | 
| What he would have done with them. As he was ſul gi EN 
e e | AS: putat 
veneration for the gods, he gave orders to let them 33 
and even ſent them a guard to eſcort them in fi C16 3 
wherever they thought fit. ge mm If 
The next morning Ageſilaus, to try whether " 
Thebans would have the courage to renew the batt Cs 
commanded his troops to crown themſelves with boy W 5 
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erected and adorned in honour of his victory. At the 
fame inſtant the enemy fent heralds to demand his per- 
million to bury their dead; which he granted, With a 
truce; and having confirmed his victory by that act of a 


where the Pythian games were then celebrated. He 
made there a ſolemn proceſſion, which was follovved 
boa ſacrifice, and conſecrated the tenth part of the booty 
Juden in Aſia to the god, which amounted'to an hundred 
uentsk. Theſe great men, no leſs religious than brave, 


, 0 | 2 a . a 
e cver failed to expreſs by preſents their gratitude to the 
your goss for their ſucceſſes in arms; declaring, by that publick 


ling 
1 

ectel. 
Whic 


homage, that they believed themſelves indebted tor their 
victorics to their protection. So 


Ster. V. AGESILAUS returns viftorizus te Sparta, 


mor He always retains his ſumplicity and ancient manners. 
8 an CoxoN rebuilds the walls of Athens. A peace, ſhame? 
n ni ful to the Greeks, concluded by ANTALCIDES the 


eir x Lacedemontan. 
e WIN | 


7 ls 


OY 4 


O A FTER the feſtival, Ageſilaus returned to Sparta 


the molt real joy, and beheld him with admiration, when 
We icy obſerved the ſimplicity of his manners, and the con- 

ſtant frugality and temperance of his life. At his return 
trom foreign countries, where pomp, luxury, ſloth, and 
the love of pleaſures entirely prevailed, he was not in- 
fected with the manners of the Barbarians, as molt of the 
other generals had been : he made no alteration in his 
diet, baths, equipage of his wite, ornaments of his arms, 


reputation, and the univerſal applauſe, always the ſame, 
or rather more modeſt than before, he diſtinguiſhed him- 


nüſſion to the laws, and a more inviolable attachment to 


(c) Plut. in Ageſil. p. 666, 
An kuadred thouſand crewns, er, about 22, gzool, ferling, 


and the muſick of the army to play, whillt a trophy was 


conqueror, he cauſed himſelf to be carried to Delphos, 
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His citizens received him with all the marks of 


or furniture of his houſe. In the miidſt of fo ſhining a 


ſelf from the reſt of the citizens, only by a greater ſub- 


M 4 . 
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king, to be the brighter example of thoſe virtues to 
others, | | 

(4) He made greatneſs conſiſt in virtue only. Heat- 
ing the Great King (fo the kings of Perſia uſed to dal 
themſelves) ſpoken of in magnificent terms, and his power 
extremely extolled 5 * «* f cannot conceive {ſaid hoe) 
«« herein he is greater than me, unleſs he be more vir. 
* tuous.” | 
There were at Sparta ſome citizens, who, vitiated by 
the prevailing taſte of Greece, made their merit and glory 
conſiſt in keeping a great number of horſes for the race. 
He perſuaded his ſiſter Cyniſca to diſpute the prize in the 
Olympick games, in order to ſhow the Greeks, that thoſe 
victories on which they ſet ſo high a value,, were not the 
effects of valour and brayery, but of riches and expence. 
She was the firſt of her ſex who ſhared in this honour, 
He had not the ſame opinion of the exerciſes, which con- 
tributed to render the body more robuſt, and inure it to 
labour and fatigue ; and to place them in greater eſtima- 
tion, would often honour them with his preſence. 
Some time after Lyſander's death, he diſcovered the 
confpiracy formed by that captain againſt the two kings, 
which till then had not been heard of, and came to light 
by a kind of accident, in the following manner: (e) Upon 
ſome affairs, which related to the government, it was ne- 
ccilary to conſult Lyſander's papers, aud Ageſilaus went 
to his houſe for that purpoſe. In running them over, be 
fell upon the ſheets, , wbich contained at large the 
harangue of Cleon, for the new method of procceding in 
the eleckion of kings. Surpriſed at peruſing it, he gave 
over his ſearch, and went away abruptly, to commun 
cate that oration to the citizens, and to let them ſec what 
manner of man Kyſander was, and how much they had 
been deceived in regard to him. But Lacratidas, a w 
and prudent pcrſon, and preſident of the Ephor:, inte 
poſed, by telling him, that it was highly 1 

ra 


(4) Plut. de ſui laud. p. 558 (le) Plut. in Ageſil. p. bob. 
"# Ti3" ips H ee, $6 un S Nalö reges. 


the cuſtoms of his country; convinced, that he was one 
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u raiſe Lyſander from the dead; on the contrary, that it 
o Vas neceſſary to bury his harangue in the ſame grave with 
nim, as of dangerous tendency, from the great art with 
ar. which it was compoſed, and the force of perſuaſion that 
1 AY univerſally prevailed in it, againſt which it _ prove 
ver no eaſy matter to reſiſt. Ageſilaus was of the ſame opi- 
he) nion, and the piece was conſigned to ſilence and oblivion, 
ir. as the beſt uſe that could be made of it. 
2 ) As his credit was very high in the city, he cauſed 
| by BY 7 clutias, his brother by the mother's ſide, to be declared 


ory Wi admiral of the fleet. It were to be wiſhed that hiſtory, to 
ce, WT juitify this choice, had mentioned any other qualities in 
the that commander, than his nearneſs of blood to the king. 
10 RE Agelilaus ſoon after fat out with his land- army to be- 
the WT ficve Corinth, and took the long walls as they were 
ace, called, whilſt his brother Telutias attacked it by ſea. 
our, Ic did ſeveral other exploits againſt the people of Greece 
on. WE at war with Sparta, which always argue indeed the va- 
to Jour and experience of the general, but are neither very 
ma- important nor deciſive, and which we thought, tor that 
reaſon, might be omitted. 7 1 
the e) At the ſame time Pharnabaſus and Conon, having 
nos, wade themſelves maſters at ſea, ravaged the whole coaſt 
en of Laconia. That ſatrap, returning to his government 
ben ot Phrygia, left Conon the command of the naval-army, 


Vith very conſiderable ſums for the re-eſtabliſhment of 
Achens. Conon victorious, and crowned with don 
repaired thither, Where he was received with univerſal 


: 
* applauſe. The fad profpect of a city formerly ſo flou- 
a Filling. and at that time reduced to fo melancholy a con- 
ge dition, gave him more grief than he felt joy in ſceing 
m- is beloved country again, after ſo many years abſence. 
my Jt lolt no time, but fell immediately to work, em- 
1.4 {Po ying, beſides mafons and the uſual artifans, the ſol- 
wil RR '<rS, Mariners, citizens, allies, in a word, all who were 
c;- vell inclined to Athens; Providence decreeing that this 
%, formerly deſtroyed by the Perſians, ſhould be re- 
ale : M 5 | built 
N 75 Plut. in Agefil. p. 606. (gg) A. M. 3611. Ant. J. C. 393. 


N . 8 5 Grac, I. iv. p. 534=537+ Diod. 1, 825 p. 303. Juſtim 
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and demoliſhed by the Lacedæmonians, it ſhould be te. 


ing offered to the gods a whole hecatomb, that is to ſay, 
a 


in regard to Aſa, he ſtipulated only, that all the iſlands 


built by their own hands, and that having been diſmany}:d F fought 
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inſtated at their own coſt, and by the ſpoils taken from 
them. What a viciſſitude and alteration was thi! 
Athens at this time had thoſe for its alltes, which had 
formerly been its moſt violent enemies, and for enemies, 
thoſe with whom before it had contracted the molt ſtrict 
and moſt confirmed union. Conon, ſeconded by the 
zeal of the Thebans, ſoon rebuilt the walls of Athens, 
reſtored the city to its ancient ſplendour, and rendered it 
more formidable than ever to its enemies. (0) After ha- 


a ſacrifice of an hundred oxen, as a thankſgiving for the 
happy re-eſtabliſhment of Athens, he made a feaſt, to 
which all the citizens, without exception, were invited. 

(i) Sparta could not fee without extreme affliction ſo 
glorious a revolution. It looked upon the grandeur and 
power of a city, its ancient rival and almoſt continual 
enemy, as its own ruin, which made the Lacedzmonian; 
take the mean reſolution of avenging themſelves at once 
upon Athens, and Conon its reſtorer, by making peace 
with the king of Perſia. © With this view they diſpatched 
Antalcides to Tiribaſus. His commiſſion conſiſted of 
two principal articles. The firſt was, to accuſe Conon 
to that ſatrap of having defrauded the king of the money, 
which he had employed in the re-eſtabliſhment of Athens, 
and of having formed the deſign of depriving the Perlians 
of Folia and Ionia, and to lübeck them a- new to the 
republick of Athens, upom which they had formerly de. 
pended. By the ſecond, he had orders to make the mol 
advantageous propoſals to Tiribaſus his maſter could de- 
fire. Without giving himſelf any manner of trouble 


and other cities,. ſhould enjoy their laws and liberty: 
The Lacedæmonians thus gave up to the king, with tac 
reatelt injuſtice and the utmoſt baſeneſs, all the Greeks 
ttled in Aſia; for whole liberty Ageſilaus had 5 oy 
. . „ ought, 


(4 Athen, I. i. p. ED (i) Xenoph. Hiſt, Grec, I. iv. p. $371 50 
Piut, u Ageſil. p. 608. | 
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fought. It is true, he had no ſhare in this moſt infamous 
negotiation ; the whole reproach of which ought to fall 
on Antalcides, who being the {worn enemy of the king 
of Sparta, haſtened the peace by all manner of means, be- 
cauſe the war augmented the authority, glory, and reputa- 
tion of Ageſilaus. | | | 
The moſt conſiderable cities of Greece had ſent depu- 
tics at the ſame time to Tiribaſus, and Conon was at the 
head of thoſe from Athens. All of them were unani- 


mous in rejecting ſuch propoſals. Without ſpeaking of 


W thc intereſts of the Greeks of Alia, with which they were 


extremely affected, they ſaw themſelves expoſed by this 
treaty; the Athenian, to the loſs of the ifles of Lemnos 


Imibros, and Scyros; the Thebans, to abandon the cities 


of Bœotia, of which they were in poſſeſſion, and which 
would —— regain their independence; and the Argives 
to renounce Corinth, with the loſs of which Argos itſelf 


would ſoon, in all probability, be attended. The 
deputics therefore withdrew without concluding any. 


thing. | : 
Frbalus ſciſed Conon, and put him in prifon. Not 


Ws daring to declare openly for the Lacedemonians, without 
an expreſs order to that purpoſe, he contented himſelf 
with Kelvin them underhand with conſiderable fums of 
money for fitting out a fleet in order that the other cities 


of Greece might not be in a condition to oppoſe them. 
After having taken theſe precautions, he ſet out directly 
tor the court, to give the king an account of the [late of 
his negotiation. That prince was well ſatisfied with it, 
and directed him in the ſtrongeſt terms to put the laſt hand 
wit, Tiribaſus alſo laid before him the Lacedæmonians 
accuſation of Conon. Some authors, according to Cor- 
nellus Nepos, have written that he was carricd to Suſa, 
and there executed by the king's order. The ſilence of 
Xcnophon, who was his contemporary, in regard to his 
ccath, makes it doubtful, whether he did not eſcape from: 
aon, or ſuffer, as has been ſaid. . 5 
\Vhillt this treaty was negociating, ſeveral 2Qions little 
Edlviiderable palled between the Athenians and Lacedzmos« 
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nians. Tt was alſo at the fame time, that Evagoras ex. 
tended his conqueſts in the iſland of Cyprus, of which we 
ſhall foon treat. | | 

(A) Tiribaſus at length, upon his return, ſummoned 
the deputies of the e cities to be preſent at the 
reading of the treaty. It imported, that all the Gre- 
cian cities of Aſia ſhould remain dependent on the king, 


and that the reſt, as well ſmall as great, ſhonld have full 


poſſeſſion of their liberty. The king further reſerved 
to himſelf the iſles of Crocus and Clazomena, and left 
thoſe of Scyros, Lemnos, and Imbros, to the Athenians, 
to whom they had long appertained, By the ſame treaty 
he engaged to join with ſuch people as came into it, in 
order to make war by ſea and land againſt all who ſhould 


refuſe to agree to it. We have already ſaid it was Sparta 


itſelf propoſed theſe conditions. 
All the other cities of Greece, or at leaſt the greateſt 
part of them, rejectd fo infamous a treaty with horrour, 


However as they were weakened and exhauſted by domel- 


tick diviſions, and not in a condition to ſupport a wat 
againſt ſo powerful a prince, who threatened to fall with 
all his forces upon thoſe who ſhould refuſe to come into 
this peace, they were obliged againſt their will to comply 
with it except the FThebans, who had the courage to op- 
pole it openly at firſt, but were at length reduced to a- 
cept it with the others, by whom they found themſcle 
univerfally abandoned. 3 
Such was the fruit of the jealouſy and diviſions, which 
armed the Grecian cities againſt each other, and was the end 


propoſed by the policy of Artaxerxes, in diſtributing ſums 


of money amongſt the ſeveral eſtates; invincible in arms 


| and to the fword, but not to the gold and preſents of the 


Perſians; fo remote were they in this reſpect from the 


Character of the ancient Greeks their forefathers. 


To comprehend aright how much Sparta and Athens 
differed: from what they had been in former times, We 
have only to compare the two treaties concluded betwe 
the Greeks and Perſians ; the former by 3 the 

tnenwd 


(k) A, M. 3617. Ant. J. C. 387, Xenoph. I. v. 5.548351. 
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Amhenian () under Artaxerxes Longimanus above ſixty 


years before, and the latter by Antalcides the Lacedæmo- 
nian under Artaxerxes Mnemon. In the firſt, Greece 
victorious and triumphant, aſſures the liberty of the 
Aſiatick Greeks, gives the law to the Perſians, impoſes 
what conditions it pleaſes, and preſcribes bounds and 
limits, by prohibiting them to approach nearer to the ſea 
with their troops than the diſtance of three days march; 
or to appear with long veſlels in any of the ſeas between 
the Cyanzan and Chalidonian iſlands, that is to fay, from 
the Euxine to the coaſts of Pamphilia. In the ſecond, 
on the contrary, Perſia, grown haughty and imperious, 


W takes pleaſure in * 6s its conquerors, in depriving 
W them, with the ſingle ſtro 


e of a pen, of their empire in 
Aſia Minor, in compelling them to abandon baſely all 
the Greeks eſtabliſhed in thoſe rich provinces, to ſubſcribe 


W to their own ſubjection, and to conhne themſelves in their 


turn within the narrow bounds of Greece. 

From whence can fo ſtrange an alteration ariſe ? Are 
there not on both ſides the ſame cities, the fame people, 
the ſame forces, and the fame intereſt? No doubt there 
are ; but they are not the ſame men, or rather, they have 
no longer the fame principles of policy. Let us recall 
thoſe happy times of Greece, ſo glorious for Athens and 
Sparta, when Perſia came pouring like a'deluge upon 
this little country with all the forces of the Eaſt. hat 


vas it that rendered the two cities invincible, and ſuperior 
bo ſuch numerous and formidable armies ? Their union 


and good underſtanding. No diſſenſion between the two 
ſtates, no jealouſy of command, no private view of intereſt; 
in fine, no other conteſts between them, but of honour, 
plory, and the love of their country. EE 
To ſo laudable an union may be added an irrecon- 


cdileable hatred for the Perſians ; which became a kind of 


nature in the Greeks, and was the moſt diſtinguiſhing 
(m) It was'a capital crime, 
and puniſhed with death, only to mention peace, or pro- 


poſe any accommodation with them; and an Athenian 


mother 


00 Diod. I. li. P: 747 75. (n) Iſoc. in Panegyr. p. 143. 
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mother was ſeen to throw the firſt ſtone at her ſon, who 
had dared to make fuch a motion. and to ſet others the 
example of {toning him. 

The ſtrict union of the two ſtates, and declared abhor. 
rence of the common enemy, were a long time the potent 
barriers of their ſecurity, rendered them invincible, and 
may be ſaid to have been the ſource and principle of all 
the glorious ſucceſſes which raiſed the reputation of 
| Greece to ſo high a pitch. But by a misfortune com- 
mon to the molt flouriſhing ſtates, thoſe very ſucceſſes be- 
came the cauſe of its ruin, and prepared the way for the 
diſgraces it experienced in the ſequel. 

Pl Theſe two ſtates, which might have carried their 
victorious arms into the heart of Perſia, and have attacked 
in their turn the great king upon his throne itſelf; in- 
ſtead of forming in concert ſuch an enterpriſe, which 
would at once have crowned them with glory, and laden 
them with riches, have the folly to leave their common 
enemy at repoſe, to embroil themſelves with each other 
upon trivial points of honour, and intereſts of little impor- 
tance, and to exhault the forces ineffectually againſt them- 
ſelves, which ought to have been employed ſolely againlt 
the Barbarians, who could not have reſiſted them. For 
it is remarkable, that the Perſians never had any advantage 
over the Athenians or Lacedæmonians, whilſt they were 
united with each other, and that it was their own div 
Hons only, which ſupplied them with the means 6 
conquer both alternately, and always the one by ti 
other. SR 

Theſe diviſions induced them to take ſuch mcaſurcs, 


as neither Sparta nor Athens would ever have otherwils | 


been capable of. We fee both the one and. the oth 
diſhonour themſelves by their mean and abject flatterics, 
not only of the king of Perſia, but even of his ſatraps; 
pay their court to them, earneſtly ſolicit their favour, 
cringe to them, and even ſuffer their ill humour; and all 
this to obtain ſome aid of troops or money, forgetting that 
the Perſians, haughty and inſolent to ſuch as ſeemed avid 
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of them, became timorous and littte to thoſe who had the 
courage to deſpiſe them. But in fine, what did they gain 
by all theſe mean condeſcenſions ? The treaty, which 

gave occaſion for theſe reflections and will for ever be the 
reproach of Sparta and Athens. | 


Sect. VII. War of ARTAXERXES againſt EVAGORAS 
king of Salamin. Hulogy and character of that prince. 
T1R1IBASUS falſely accuſed. His accuſer puniſhed. 


\ \ THAT TI have ſaid upon the facility with which 

the Greeks might have rendered themſelves for- 
midable to their enemies, will be more evident if we con- 
ider, on one fide, the diverſity of people, and extent of 
country, which compoſed the vait empire of the Perſians, 
and on the other, the weakneſs of the government, inca- 
pable of animating ſo great a maſs, and of ſupporting the 
weight of ſo much buſineſs and application. At the 
court every thing was deterinined by the intrigues of wo- 
men, and the cabals of favourites, whoſe- whole merit 
often conſiſted in flattering their prince, and ſoothing his 
paſſions. It was upon their credit officers were choſen 
and the firſt dignitics diſpoſed of; by their opinion the 
{-rvices of the generals of armies were judged, and their 
rewards decided. The ſequel will ſhow, that from the 
lame ſource aroſe the inſurrection of provinces, the diſtruſt 
ot the greateſt part of the governors, the diſcontent and 


W conſequential revolt of the beſt officers, and the ill ſucceſs 


ot almolt all the enterpriſes that were formed. 
Artaxerxes, having got rid of the care and perplexity 
which the war with the Greeks had occaſioned, ap- 


pe himſelf to the terminating that of Cyprus, which 


ad lalted ſeveral years, but had been carried on with lit= 
tle vigour, and turned the greateſt part of his forces thut 


; 7 WAY. | | 


5 tal city of the iſle of Cyprus. He was deſcended from 


% Evagoras reigned-at that time in Salamin, the capi- 


| Icucer, 
(% Ifocrat, in Eyag. p. 3 80. 
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Teucer of * Salamin, who at his return from Troy built 
this city, and gave it the name of his country, His 
defcendents had reigned there from that time; but a ſtran- 
ger of Pheenicia, having diſpoſleſled the lawful king, had 
taken his place, and to maintain himſelf in the uſurpation, 
had filled the city with Barbarians, and ſubjected the whole 
iſland to the king of Perſia. _ 

Under this tyrant Evagoras was born, of whoſe educa- 
tion great care was taken. He was diſtinguiſhed amongſt 
the youth by the beauty of his afpect, the vigour of his 
body, and more by the modeſty and innocence of his man- 
ners T, which are the greateſt ornaments of that age. 
As he advanced in years, the grreateſt virtues, valour, 
wiſdom, and juſtice, were obferved to brighten in him. 
He afterwards carried thefe virtues to ſo conſpicuous an 
height, as to give jealouſy to thoſe that governed ; who 
perceived juſtly that fo ſhining a merit could not continue 
in the obſcurity of a private condition; but his modelty, 
probity, and integrity, re-aſſured them, and they repoſcd 
an entire confidence in him, to which he always an- 
ſwered by an inviolable fidelity, without ever meditating 
their expulſion from the throne by violence or trea- 
chery. | 

; FE juſtiſiable means conducted him to it, Divine 
Providence, as I ſocrates ſays, preparing the way for him. 
One of the principal citizens murthered the perſon upon 
the throne, and had contrived to feife Evagoras, and to 
rid himſelf of him, in order to ſecure the crown to him- 
{elf ; but that prince eſcaping his purſuit, retired to Solos, 
a city of Cilicia. His banifhment was fo far from abating 
his courage, that it gave him new vigour. Attended on- 

ly with fifty followers, determined like himfelf to conquer 
or die, he returned to Salamin, and expelled the uſuper, 
though ſupported by the credit and protection of the king 
of Perſia. Having re-eſtabliſhed himſelf in Salamin, he 
ſoon rendered his little kingdom moſt flouriſhing, by hs 
7 | | application 

* Thes Teucer was of Salamin, Xerxes. 


4 little iſland near Athens, cele- + Et qui ornat ætatem, puoi, 
Hated for the famous battle under Cic, | | 
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application to the relief of his ſubjects, and by protecting 


them in all things; by governing them with juſtice and 
denevolence; by making them active and laborious; by 
inſpiring them with a taſte for the cultivation of lands, 
the breeding of cattle, commerce, and navigation. He 
formed them alſo for war, and made them excellent ſol- 
diers. . 

= He was already very powerful, and had acquired great 
reputation, when Conon, the Athenian general, after his 
defeat at Ægoſpotamos, took refuge with him; (y) not 
WE thinking it poſſible to find a ſafer om for himſelf, nor 
W 2 more powerful ſupport of his country. The reſem- 
blance of their manners and ſentiments ſoon made them 


contract a ſtrict amity with each other, which continued 


ever after, and proved equally advantagous to both. (2) Co- 
non was in great credit at the king of Perſia's court, which 


he employed with that prince, by the means of Cteſias the 


ae, to accommodate his differences with his hoſt 
Lvagoras, and happily effected it. 

= Evagoras and 3 „with the great deſign of ſub- 
W verting, or at leaſt of reducing, the great power of Sparta 


which had rendered itſelf formidable to all Greece, con- 


certed together the means for the attainment of that end. 


They were both citizens of Athens; the latter by birth, 


: | and the other by right of adoption ; which his great ſer- 
W ices, and zeal for that republick had deſerved. (r) The 
latraps of Aſia faw with pain their country ravaged by the 


Lacedzmonians, and found themſelves in great difficulties 


from not being in a condition to make head againſt them. 
W Evagoras remonſtrated to them, that it was neceſſary to 
4 attack the enemy as well by fea as land ; and he did not 
W contribute a little by his credit with the king of Perſia to- 


Conon's being appointed general of his fleet. (s) The cele- 


W brated victory over the Lacedæmonians at Cnidos was the 
W conſequence, and gave the mortal wound to that repub- 


ck, 


7 A. M. 3599. Ant. J. C. 405. Iſocrat. in Evag. p. 393—395. 


7) A.M. 3605. Ant. J. C. 300. A. M. 3606. Ant J. C. 39 
6, A. M. 3610, Ant. 3 C. == 05 : ee. 
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() The Athenians, in acknowledgement of the 
important ſervices Evagoras and Conon had rendered 
them with Artaxerxes, erected ſtatues in honour of 

them. bes ns | 

..) Evagoras on his fide, extended his conqueſts from 

city to city, endeavouring to make himſelf maiter of the 

whole ifland. The Cypriots had recourſe to the king of 

Perſia. That prince, alarmed by the rapid progreſs of 

Evagoras, of which he apprehended the effects, and con- 
{cious of what importance it was to him to prevent an 
iſland's falling into the hands of an enemy, fo {avourably 
ſituated for holding- Aſia Minor in awe, promiſed them 
an immediate and powerful ſupport, without declaring 
openly however againſt Evagoras. 

() Being employed elſewhere by more important af- 
fairs, he could not kecp his word with them ſo ſoon as le 
expected, and had engaged. That war of Cyprus con- 

tinued fix years, and the ſucceſs with which Evagoras ſip- 
ported it againſt the great king, ought to have baniſlel 

from the Greeks all terrour of the Perſian name, and 
united them againſt the common enemy. It is tn, 
the ſuccours ſent by Artaxerxes till then were little con- 

{iderable, as they alſo were the two following year. 

During all that time it was leſs a real war, than a preps 

ration tor war: (y) But when he had diſengaged mit 

from the Greeks, he applied to it vigorouſly, and attacked 

Evagoras with all his forces. 


— 


The army by land, commanded by Orontes his ſor- 
in-law, conſiſted of three hundred thouſand men, and tit 
fleet of three hundred gallies ; of which Tiribaſus, a Pe- 
fan of the higheſt rank and greateſt reputation, was ab 
miral. Gaos his ſon-in-law commander under him. 
Evagoras, on his fide, aſſembled as many troops and {ip 
as he could ; but they were an handful, in compari 
with the formidable preparation ef the Perſians. He 


a fleet of only fourſcore and ten gallies, and his ” 3 
| $ cat 


) Paufan. I. i. p. 5. 4) Diod. 1. xiv. 311. x) A. NM. 305 
(0 5. 5— 0 Pp 0 A. M. 


Ant. J. C. 300. Iſocrat. in Paneg. p. 135, 136. 
Aut. J. C. 386, Diod l. xv. p. 328—333. 
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ſcarce amounted to twenty thouſand men. As he had 


he 
ed abundance of light veſſels, he laid ſnares for thoſe that 
of carried the proviſions of the enemy, of which he ſunk a 
great number, took many, and prevented the reſt from 
om arriving ; which occaſtoned a famine amongſt the Per- 
the ſians, attended with violent ſeditions, which could only 
' of be appeaſed by the coming of freth convoys from Cilicia. 
$ of Evagoras ſtrengthened his fleet with fixty gallies, which 
on- he cauſed to be built, and fifty ſent him by Achoris king 
t an of Egypt, with all the money and corn he could have oc- 
abhy caſion for. | 
hem Evagoras with his land-forces attacked immediately a 
ring part of the enemy's army, which was ſeparate from the 
reſt, and entirely routed it. This firſt action was ſoon 
t af. followed by another at ſea, in which the Perſians were 
iS li worſted for ſome time, till animated by the warm re- 
con. proaches and remonſtrances of their admiral, they re- 
ſup⸗ ſumed courage, and obtained a complete victory. Sala- 
he min was immediately beſieged by ſea and land. Evago- 
and ras leaving the defence of the city to his ſon Pythagoras, 
trie, quitted it in the night with ten gallies, and failed for 
con- Lgypt, to engage the king to ſupport him vigorouſly 
[ears againſt the common enemy. He did not obtain from 
eps. him all the aid he expected. At his return he found the 
mie city in excecding diſtreſs; and finding himſelf without 
ack relource or hope, he was obliged to capitulate. The pro- 
poſals made to him were, that he ſhould abandon all the 
5 ſon- cities of Cyprus, 'except Salamin, where he ſhould con- 
ad tit tent himſelf to reign ; that he ſhould pay an annual tri- 
a Pete butc to the king, and remain in obedience to him as a 
as ab  fervant to a maſter. The extremity to which he was re- 
hi duced obliged him to accept the other conditions, hard as 
| ſhip they were, but he could never reſolve to comply with the 
pa laſt, and perſiſted always in declaring, that he could only 


Tc hat as a king with a King. Tiribaſus, who commanded 


ache ſiege, would abate nothing of his pretenſions. 

ſcar WR Orontes, the other general, jealous of his colleague's 
. 6% glory, had written ſecretly to court againſt him, accuſing 
A. im, amongſt other things, of forming deſigus againſt the 


king. 


— . —— — 


ready to break out. d 
to Orontes, to ſeiſe Firibaſus, and ſend him to court in 
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king, and ſtrengthened his accuſation from his contin. 
ing to hold a fecret intelligence with the Lacedæmonians, 


and his manifeſt endeavours to make the chiefs of the 


army his creatures, by the force of preſents, promiſes, 
and a complacency of manners not natural to him. Ar- 


' taxerxes upon theſe letters believed he had no time to 


loſe, and that it ESE to prevent a conſpiracy 
He diſpatehed orders immediately 


chains, which was inſtantly put in execution. Tiribaſus, 


upon his arrival, demanded to be brought to trial in 


form ; that the heads of tne accuſation ſhould be com- 
municated to him, and the proofs and witneſſes pro- 
duced. The king, employed in other cares, had no lei- 
fure at that time to take cognizance of the affais. 
Orontes,. in the mean time, feeing that the beſieged 
made a vigorous defence, and that the ſoldiers of the 
army, diſcontented with the removal of Tiribaſus, quit- 
ted the ſervice and refuſed to obey him, was afraid atfairs 


would take a bad turn with regard to him. (z) He there- 
fore cauſed Evagoras to be ſpoke to underhand ; the ne- 


gociation was reſumed, the offers made at firſt by the latter 
were accepted, and the mortifying article, which had pre- 
vented the concluſion of the treaty, retrenched. I he 
fiege was raifed in conſequence. Evagoras continued 
king of Salamin only, and engaged to pay an annul 
tribute. | = 

It appears that this prince lived twelve or thirteen years 


after the concluſion of the treaty ; for his death is dated in 


the year of the world 3632. His old age was attended 
with a happinefs and tranquillity never interrupted with 
fickneſs or diſeaſe, the uſual off=& of a ſober and tempe- 
rate life. Nicocles his eldeſt ſon fucceeded him, and in- 
herited his virtues as well as throne. He celebrated his 
funeral with the utmoſt magnificence. The iſcourle, 
entitled Evagoras, compoſed. by Iſocrates, to inſpire the 
young king with the deſire of treading in the ſteps of his 


father, and from which I have extracted the ſubſequent 
| eulogium, 


(z} A. M. 3619, Ant. J. C. 385 
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eulogium, ſerved for his funeral oration. He alſo ad- 
dreſſed another tract to Nicocles, which bears his name, 
wherein he gives him admirable precepts for governing 
well. I ſhall perhaps have occaſion to ſpeak further of 
them in the enſuing volume. 


o 

Eulogy and Character of Evagoras. 

ly = (2) Though Evagoras was only king of a little ſtate, 
n WF ifocrates, who was well able to judge of virtue and me- 
„ nt, compares him with the moſt powerful monarchs, and 
"n propoſes him as the perfect model of a good king, con- 
n- Linced that not the extent of provinces, but extent of 
mind and greatneſs of ſoul, conſtitute great princes. He 
+ WE does in effect point out to us many qualities truely royal 


in him, and which ought to give us a very high idea of 


cd bis merit. . 

te | Evagoras was not of the number of thoſe princes who 
m. believe, that to reign, it is ſufficient to be of the blood 
urs 


royal, and that the birth which-gives a right to the crown 
gives alſo the merit and qualities neceſſary for wearing it 
with honour. He did not fancy, that it could be ſuppoſed 


tter as every other condition and ſtation of life made a kind 
re- of apprenticeſhip neceſſary to its ſucceſs, the art of reigning, 
| he the moſt difficult and important of all, ſhould require no 
" pains and preparation for its attainment. He came into 
m 


3 the world with the moſt happy diſpoſitions ; a grout fund 
of genius, an eaſy e e a lively and inſtant pene- 


ears tration which nothing eſcaped, a ſolidity of judgement, 

din chat immediately e K What it was neceſſary to act; 

ded We qualities, which might ſeem to diſpenſe with all ſtudy and 

vith application; and yet, as if he had been born without ta- 

abe. leats, and found himſelf obliged to ſupply by ſtudy what he 

| 10- might want by nature, he neglected no means for the 

d his embelliſhment of his mind, and devoted a * conſiderable 

ute, WW bart of his time in inſtrufting himſelf, in reflecting, me- 

: the | WNW ditating, and conſulting the judgement and merit of 
f " Wothess. | When 
uch | | 


| (a) Ifocrat. in Evag: 
5 by Ey Tv di, x) Pęor riciu, x) gie bead, 77 νννðn xc 
. irie. | 

A . 
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When he aſcended the throne, his greateſt care and 
application was to know mankind, in which the ability 
of a prince, and of thoſe who are at the head of affairs, 

rincipally conſiſts. He had, no doubt, prepared himſelf 
for that ſcience by the ſtudy of hiſtory, which gives a kind 
of anticipation of it, ſupplies the place of experience, 
and teaches us what the men are with whom we live, 
by what they have been in other ages. But we ſtudy men 


and ſer 
ſteady 
a profc 
VICWS ; 
battle 
A | good re 
in cv 
always 


He neither rewarded nor puniſhed his ſubjects, ſays Iſocra- 
tes, from the report of others ;- but ſolely upon his own 


quite differently in themſelves; by their manners, charac- He | 
ters, conduct, and actions. The love of the common- pride 2 
wealth rendered him attentive to all perſons, who were . . 
capable of ſerving or pro, it. He applied himſelf to hoes 
the diſcovery of their moſt ſecret inclinations and princi- WR © © 
ples of action, and to the knowledge of their different 3 
| talents and degrees of capacity, in order to aflign each his Fr 
proper poſt, to beſtow authority according to merit, and io i 0 | 
tf make the private and publick good promote each other. mm. 11 
10 mies, v 


13 ments; 
* gulſes, 


knowledge and experience of them; and neither the vir- 2 3 


tues of the good, nor the vices of the bad, eſcaped his en- 


. 
0 i 3 WD: was u 
'} quiry and penetration. . | Wducing | 
It _ He had one quality very ſeldom found in thoſe who Wil e. 
1 poſſeſs the firſt rank in authority, eſpecially when they W 1. 
delieve themſelves capable of governing alone: I mcana Wi alle 7 
#4 wonderſul docility and attention to the ſenſe of others, Wl Ws "hi 
$i which aroſe from a difidence in his own abilities Wl . 
1 With his great qualities, he did not ſeem to have occaſen arnine 
| for recourſe to the council of others, and nevertheless 5 Io 
f made no reſolution, and formed no enterpriſe, without "INE 
18 having firſt conſulted the wiſe perſons he had placed about Wl appy: 
him in his court; inſtead of which, pride and preſump- ono 
tion, the latent poiſons of ſovereign power, incline the Wind? } 
greateſt part of thoſe who arrive at thronse, either t0 bee ar. 
alk no counſel at all, or not to follow it when they do. lifciplin 
Intent upon diſcovering the excellent in every form o ur that 
government and private condition of life, he propoſed ile r 


uniting of- all their high qualities and great advantages ft 
himſelf; aitable and popular as in a republican ſtate; ga 


and 


— 
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and ſerious as in the councils of the aged and the ſenate; 
ſteady and deciſive as monarchy after mature deliberation; 
a profound politician, by the extent and rectitude of his 
views; an accompliſhed warrior, from intrepid valour in 
battle directed by a wiſe moderation; a good father, a 
W c00d relation, a good friend, and what crowns all his praiſe 
in every circumſtance of his character, always great, and 
W always himſelf. 2 


| WE HH. ſupported his dignity and rank, not with an air of 
" ME pride and haughtineſs, but by.a ſerenity of aſpect, and a 
© ME nil and eaſy majeſty, reſulting from innate virtue, and 
e cvidence of a good conſcience. He won the hearts 
0 WE! his friends by his liberality, and conquered others by a 
* ME crcatucſs of ſoul, to which they could not refuſe their 
t (cem and admiration. | 
> WS But what was moſt royal in him, and attracted the en- 
0 ure confidence of his ſubſects, neighbours, and even ene- 
„mies, was his ſincerity, faith, and regard to all his engage- 
 WMEincnts ; and his hatred, or rather deteſtation, for all diſ- 
' Wiſes, falſchood, and fraud. A ſingle word on his ſide 
„ad as much regard paid to it as the molt ſacred oath ; and 
U- was univerſally known, that nothing was capable of in- 
aucing him to violate it in the leaſt circumſtance what- 
o WWocvcr | os | 
e Ii was by all theſe excellent qualities, that he effectu- 
h rctormed the city of Salamin, and entirely changed 
ee face of its. affairs in a very ſhort time. He found it 
os, ſavage, and barbarous, without any taſte either for 
n learning, commerce, or arms. What cannot a prince do 
less ho loves his people, and is beloved by them; who be- 
out Joes himſelf great and powerful only to render them 
at WWipp;; and knows how to ſet a juſt value upon, and do 
nÞ- onour to, their labours, induſtry, and merit of ever 
the und? He had not been many years upon the throne, be- 
© ore arts, fciences, commerce, navigation, and military 
F FX liſcipline, were ſeen to flourith at Salamin; infomuch 
7 Wet that city did not give place to the moſt opulent of 
tte reece . 
8 IN a | 
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Iſocrates often repeats, that in the praiſes he gives 
Evagoras, of which I have only extracted a part, far from 


exaggerating any thing, he always falls ſhort of truth. To We 
what can we attribute a reign ſo wiſe, ſo juſt, ſo mode. Wi cuſed | 
rate, ſo conſtantly employed in rendering his ſubjecs i king, 
happy, and in promoting the publick good? The con- miral 
dition of Evagoras, before he came to govern, ſeems to prehen 
me to have contributed very much to it. The being fair wi 
born a prince, and the having never experienced any i death 1 
other condition but that of r and ſovereign, are, in means 
my opinion, great obſtacles to the knowledge and prac. Vell be 
tice of the duties of that high ſtation. Evagoras, who fleet we 
came into the world under a tyrant, had long obeyed be- time he 
fore he commanded. He had borne in a private and de- Wc! uded: 
endent life the yoke of an abſolute and deſpotick power. nother 
He had ſeen himſelf expoſed to envy and calumny, and come 1 
had been in danger for his merit and virtue. Sach 13 aſters 
Prince had only to be told upon his aſcending the throne, orm 9 
What was ſaid to a great “ emperor; + You have not i aſpire. 
« always been what you now are. Adverſity has prepared WF nd em 
cc you to make a good uſe of power. You have lived Wi avainſt 
4 long amongſt us, and like us. Yeu have been in dan i ad con 
« ger under bad princes. You have trembled for you. he Gre 
x6 Tf, and known by experience how virtue and inno- ted th 
4 cence have been treated. What he had perſonally As ſe 
ſuffered, what he had feared for himſelf or others, what Bi 2 
he had ſeen unjuſt and unreaſonable in the conduct of his WM \afus, 
predeceſſors, had opened his eyes, and taught him all hs Wi 4 Ay CO 
duty. Tt ſufficed to tell him, what the emperor Ga . 8 
told Piſo, when he adopted him his aſſociate in the em. of b 
pire. . Remember what you condemned or applauded Wi „ b 
« in princes, when you were a private man. You hav Wl h 4 L 
« only to conſult the judgement you then paſſed up" r 7 4 
4 them, and to act conformably to it, fer your inſtrv- Wl 1 ; 
6 tion in the art of reigning well.“ e 
| | , 75 d V. WC 
„„ + Uviliflimus quidum ac brite . „ . 
+ Quam utile eſt ad uſum ſecun- mus bonarum malarumque en ne Diode, 
dorum per adverſa veniſſe! Vixiſti delectus, cogitare quid aut not, . fair, 
nobiſcum, periclitatus es, timuiſti, ſub alio principe, aut volueris, % Caduyic 


Que tunc erat innocentium vita ſcis, gif, Hi, I. i. C. . 
et expertus es, Pin. in Panegyr. 
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Tryal of TI RIBASVs. 


We have already ſaid, that Tiribaſus, having been ac- 
cuſed by Orontes of forming a conſpiracy againſt the 
king, had been ſent to court in chains. aos, ad- 
miral of the fleet, who had married his daughter, ap- 
prehending that Artaxerxes would involve him in the af- 
fair with his father-in-law, and cauſe him to be put to 
death upon mere ſuſpicion, conceived he had no other 
means 2 his ſecurity than an open revolt. He was very 
W well beloved by the ſoldiers, and all the officers of the 
fleet were particularly at his devotion. Without loſs of 
imc he ſent deputies to Achoris king of Egypt, and con- 
Wcluded a league with him againſt the king of Perſia. On 
Wanother ſide, he ſolicited the Lacedæmonians warmly to 
come into that league, with aſſurances of making them 
Wnaſters of all Greece, and of eſtabliſhing univerſally their 
Worm of government; at which they had long ſeemed to 
Wſpirc. They hearkened favourably to theſe propoſals, 
id embraced with joy this occaſion of taking arme 
Want Artaxerxes; the rather, becauſe the peace they 
ad concluded with him, by which they had given up 
e Greeks of Aſia, had covered them with ſhame, and 
Hilled them with remorſe. 5 

As ſoon as Artaxerxes had put an end to the war of 
yprus , he thought of concluding alſo the affair of Ti- 
baſus. He was 10 juſt as to appoint for that purpoſe 
ere commiſſioners, who were great lords of Perſia of 
nguithed probity, and of the higheſt reputation in his 
ort. The affair came to an examination, and an hear- 
son both ſides. For fo conſiderable a crime, as that of 
g conſpired againſt the king's perſon, no other proofs 
ere produced than the letter of ee that is to ſay, 
A declared enemy, ſtudious to ſupplant his rival. 
Fonts was in hopes, from his credit at court, that the 
fr would not have been diſcuſſed in the uſual forms, 
Vor. IV. | 7 :  E 3 and 


Dioderus refers the deciſion of ſoon ſpeak; this very impro 
r, ll after the war — A ; PI Ss Th 


Cadryfians, of which we ſhall 
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and that upon the memorial ſent by him, the accuſed 
would have been condemned without further examina. 
tion. But that was not the cuſtom with the Perſians, 
By an ancient eſtabliſhed regulation, to which amongſt 
other privileges they had a right by birth, no perſon was 
ever to be condemned, withont being firſt heard and con- 
fronted with his accuſers. This; was granted to Tiriba- 
ſus, who anſwered to all the articles of the letter. As to 
his connivance with Evagoras, the treaty itſelf concluded 
by. Orontes was his apology ; as it was abſolutely the 
ſame that prince had propoſed to him, except a condi- 
tion, which would have done honour to his maſter. As 
to his intelligence with the Lacedæmonians, the 8 

treaty he had made them ſign ſufficiently explained, whe- 
ther his own, or the king's intereſts were his motives for 
it. He did not deny his credit in the army; but appre- 
hended, it had not been long a crime to be beloved by 
the officers and ſoldiers; and concluded his defence, in 
repreſenting the long ſervices he had rendered the king 
with inviolble fidelity; and eſpecially his good fortune 
in having formerly ſaved his life, when he was hunting, 
and in great danger of being devoured by two lions. The 
three commiſſioners were unanimous in declaring Tiri- 
baſus innocent. The king reſtored him to his former 
favour, and juſtly enraged at the black deſign of Orontes, 
let the Whole weight of his indignation fall upon him. 
A ſingle example ot this kind againſt informers convicted 
of falſhood, would for ever ſhut the door 2 ca· 
lumny. How many innocents have been deltroyed for 
want of obſerving this rule, which even the Pagans con- 
fidered as the baſis of all juſtice, and the guardian of the 


7 


publick tranquillity ! 


Sect. VII. The expedition of ARTAXERXES againſt 
the Cuduſians. Hiſtory of ATAMES the Carian. 


HEN Artaxerxes had determined the Cyprian 


37 
| W war, he entered upon another againſt the Ca · 
duſians, who, it is probable had revolted, and nw i 


6) Plut. in Atax. p. 1023, 1024, 
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: pay the cuſtomary tribute; for authors ſay nothing as to 
# the occaſion of this war. Thoſe people inhabited part 
n | of the mountains, ſituate between the Euxine and Caf- 
1 pian ſcas in the north of Media. The oil is there ſo un- 
. WE grateful, and fo little paper for cultivation, that'no corn 
. WT i; owed upon it. The people ſubſiſt almoſt entirely 
o MS upon apples, pears, and other fruits of that kind. Inured 
from their infancy to a hard and laborious life, they looked 
e upon dangers and fatigues as nothing; and for that reaſon 
. made excellent ſoldiers. The king marched againſt them 
in perſon at the head of an army of three hundred thou- 
us and foot, and ten thouſand horſe. Tiribaſus was with 
e- bim in this expedition. f 
r Artaxerxes had not advanced far into the country, 
e. when his army ſuffered greatly by famine. The troops 
Could find nothing to ſubſiſt upon, and it was impoſſible 
in o bring proviſions from other places, the ways being 
no Citfcult and impraCticable. The whole camp were re- 
ne duced to eat their carriage beaſts ; which ſoon became fo 
18, Wicarce, that an aſs's head was valued at ſixty drachmas *, 


Wand was very hard to be got at that e The king's 
able itſelf began to fall ſhort, and only a few horſes re- 
mained, the reſt having been entirely conſumed. 

In this melancholy conjuncture, Tiribaſus contrived 
ſtratagem which ſaved the king and army. The Ca- 
uſians had two kings who were encamped ſeparately 
ich their troops. Tiribaſus, who took care to be in- 
rmed of all that paſſed, had been appriſed, that there 
s ſome miſunderſtanding between them, and that 
cir jcalouſy of each other prevented their acting in con- 
er, as they ought to have After having commu- 
cated his deſign to Artaxerxes, he went himſelf to one 
WP! the kings, and diſpatched his ſon to the other. They 
ch of them informed the king to whom they applied, that 


0 + he other had {ent ambaiiadors to treat with Artaxerxes pri- 
C.. ch, and adviſed him to loſe no time, but to make 
% „ Peace directly, in order that the conditions of it might 
» a ths more adyantageous ; , promiſing to alliſt them with 


2 their 
* Thirty livres, 1 
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their whole credit. The fraud ſucceeded. The * Pagans 
thought it no crime to uſe it with enemies. Ambatla— 
dors et out from both parties with Tiribaſus and his ſon 
in their company. | 

As this double negociation laſted ſome time, Arta. 
xerxes began to ſuſpect Tiribaſus; and his enemies 
taking that opportunity, forgot nothing to his prejudice 
that might ruin him in the king's opinion. That prince 
already repented the confidence he had repoſed in him, 
and thereby gave room for thoſe who envied him, to vent 
their calumnies and invectives. Upon what does the for- 
tune of the moſt faithful ſubjects depend with a credulous 
and ſuſpicious prince! Whilſt this paſſed, arrived Tiri- 
baſus on his ſide, and his ſon on the other, each with 
ambaſſadors from the Caduſians. The treaty being con- 
cluded with both parties, and the peace made, Tiribaſus 
decame more powerful than ever in his maſter's favour, 
and returned with him. 

The king's behaviour in this march was much ad- 

mired. Neither the gold with which he was covered, 
his purple robes, nor the jewels that glittered all over 
him, and were worth ſix-and-thirty millions of livres“, 
pievented his having an equal ſhare in the whole fatigue 
with the meaneſt ſoldier. He was ſeen with his quiver 
at his back, and his ſhield on his arm, to diſmount from 
his horſe, and march foremoſt in thoſe rugged and diff. 
cult countries. The ſoldiers obſerving his patience and 
fortitude, and animated by his example, became ſo light, 
that they ſeemed rather to fly than walk. At length he 
arrived at one of his palaces, where the gardens were in 
admirable order, and there was a park of great extent 
and well planted, which was the more ſurpriſing as the 
whole country about it was entirely naked, and bore nb 
kind of trees. As it was the depth of winter, and e- 
ceſſive cold, he gave the ſoldiers permiſſion to cut down 
the wood in this park, without excepting the fineſt trees, 
either pines or cypreſſes. But the ſoldiers not " 

= | | able 
* Dolus, an virtus, quis in hoſte requirat? Virgil. 
4 Twelue thouſand talents, * 
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W 2 great number of them in the emotions of his wrath, 


ſomething 1 him. For fear in a ſuſpicious prince 


alſo rendered the king in the ſame expedition. He was 
e greateſt captain of his time; and Cornelius Nepos, 
oho has given us his life, does not prefer Amilcar and 
Hannibal to him amongſt the Barbarians. It appears 
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able to reſolve to fell timber of ſuch exceeding beauty 


and ſtatelinefs, the king took an ax, and began by cutting 
the fineſt and largeſt tree himſelf ; after which the troops 
ſparcd none, cut down all the wood they wanted, and 
kindled as many fires as were neceſſary to their paſſing 
the night without any inconvenience. When we reflect 
how much value 2 perſons generally ſet upon their 
gardens and houſes of pleaſure, we muſt confeſs Ar- 
taxerxes's generoſity in making this ſacrifice, which ar- 
gued a very laudable goodneſs of heart, and a ſenſibility 
tor the diſtreſſes and ſufferings of his ſoldiers. But he 


did not always ſupport that character. | 


The king had lolt in this enterpriſe a great number of 
his beſt troops, and almoſt all his horſes ; and as he 1ma- 


W cincd that he was deſpiſed upon that account and.the ill 
licceſs of his expedition, he became. very much out of 


humour with the grandees of his court, and put to death 
and more out of diſtruſt, and the fear of their attempting 


is a very deſtructive and bloody paſſion; whereas. true 
courage is gentle, humane, and averſe to all jcalouly and 
ſuſpicion. 5 „ 1 
(c) One of the principal officers that periſhed in this 
expedition againſt the Caduſians was Camiſares, by na- 
tion a Carian, and governor of Leuco-Syria, a province 
incloſed between Cilicia and Cappadocia. His fon Da- 
tames ſucceeded him. in that government, which was 
given him in conſideration of the good ſervices he had 


from his hiſtory of it, that no one ever excelled him in 
boldneſs, valour, and ability in inventing ſchemes and 


8 ſtratagems, in activity in the execution of his deſigns, in 
5 preſence of mind to reſolve in the heat of action, and to 
ind reſources upon the moſt deſperate occaſions; in a 


word, 
(e). Corn, Nep. in vit. Datamis, 


— 
* 
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word, in every thing that regards military Knowledge. 
It ſeems that nothing was wanting to his having acquired 
a more illuſtrious name, than a noble theatre, and mare 
exalted occaſions; and perhaps an hiſtorian to have given 
a more extenſive narration of his exploits. For Corne. 
Is Nepos, according to his boa fe could not te. 
late them but in a very ſuccinct manner. 

He began to diſtinguiſh himſelf particularly by the 
wxccution of a commiſſion that was given him to reduce 
Thyus, a very powerful prince, and governor of Paphlz 


his near relation, he thought it incumbent on him 2 
Hrit to try the methods of lenity and reconciliation, which 
almoſt coſt him his life, through the treachery of Thy 
by the ambuſcaces he laid for im. Having eſcaped ſ 
great a danger, he attacked him with open force; thouph 
he ſaw himſelf abandoned by Ariobarzanes, ſatrap d 
Lydia, Ionia, and all Phrygia, whom jealouſy preventet 
from giving him aid. He took his enemy priſoner, withhy 
wife and children; and knowing with what joy the king 
would receive the news, he endeavoured to make it the 
more ſenſible by the pleaſure of a ſurpriſe. He ſet ou 
with his illuſtrious priſoner, without giving the court ay 
advice, and made great marches, to prevent its bely 
known from rumour before his arrival. When he cant 
to Suſa, he equipped Thyus in a very ſingular manner 
He was a man of a very tall ſtature, of an haggard ad 
terrible aſpect, a black complexion, with the hair of hy 
head and beard very long. He dreſſed him in a magnil: 


neck and arms, and added to this equipage all the os 


- the groſs habit of a peaſant, and clad like a hunter, he le 
Thyus upon the left in a leaſh, like a wild beaſt that lu 


whole city after it, but nobody was ſo much ſurpriſed ail 


onia, who had revolted againſt the king. As he va | 
ene 5 8 ca ped 


= rectly 


cent habit, put a collar and bracelets. of gold about wi 


ments of a king, as he was in effect. For himſeſ, 1 


been taken in the toils. The novelty of the ſight drew i % 


alarm, 
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pleaſed as the king, when he ſaw them approach in i tec 
pleaſant maſquerade. The rebellion of a prince, ver) po _ 


erful in his country, had given Artaxerxes great 4 "Mm 
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darm, and he did not expect to have ſeen him ſo ſoon in 
his hands. So ſudden and ſucceſsful an execution gave 
W }im an higher opinion than ever of the merit of 
Datames. | 

Io expreſs his ſenſe of it, he gave him an equal ſhare 
in the command of the army, deſigned 9 Egypt, 
WE with Pharnabaſus-and Tithrauſtes, the two principal per- 


mm BOL in the ſtate, and even appointed him general in chief, 
WS wicn he recalled Pharnabaſus. | Oe, 
Ms When he was upon the point of ſetting out for that 
* expedition, Artaxerxes ordered him to march directly 
10 1 againſt Aſpis, who had made the country revolt, which 
os he commanded in the neighbourhod of Cappadocia. The 


commiſſion was little important for an officer who had 
been appointed general, and befides very dangerous, be- 


ough cauſe it was neceſſary to go in queſt of the enemy into a 
p di very remote country. The king ſoon perceived his error, 
a _ countermanded him: but Datames had ſet out di- 
thiy rectly with an handful of men, and marched night and 
kin day; judging that diligence, without a great number of 
a te troops, was all that was neceſſary to ſurpriſe and vanquith 
4 ON the enemy. It happened according to his expectation, 
um and the couriers Ffoatchied by the king, met Aſpis in 
bel chains upon the road to Suſa. 

Cant Nothing was talked of at the court but Datames. It 
12 was not known which to admire moſt, his ready obedi- 
„ ence, his wiſe and enterpriſing bravery, or his extraordi- 
0 1 vary ſucceſs. So glorious a reputation gave offence to 
vs e courtiers in power. Enemies in ſecret'to each other, 
b and divided by a contrariety of intereſts, and a competi- 
bp Von in their pretenſions, they united together againſt a 
0 ; —_ pcrior merit which reproached their defects, and was 
wy berefore a crime in their acceptation. They conſpired 


. to ruin him in. the king's opinion, and ſucceeded but too 
5 Vell. As they beſieged him perpetually, and he was not 


cc" WT P21: his guard againſt perſons who appeared ſo well af- 
1 " 7 e fis ſervice, they inſpired him with jealouſy and 
be 1 ulpicion to, the prejudice of the moſt zealous and faithful 


of his officers. 
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An intimate friend of Datames, who held one of the 
higheſt poſts at court, appriſed him of what paſſed, and 
of the conſpiracy which had been formed againſt him, 
and had already ſunk, his credit conſiderably with the 
king. * He repreſented to him, that if the Egyptian 
expedition, with which he was charged,. ſhould take a 
bad turn, he would. find himſelf expoſed to great dan- 
gers: that it was the cuſtom with kings to attribute good 
ſucceſſes to themſelves and their auſpicious fortune only, 


and to impute the bad to the faults of their generals, for 
which they were reſponſible at the peril of their heads: 


. That he ran the greater riſque, as all that were about the 


king's perſon, and had any aſcendant over him, were his 


declared enemies, and had ſworn his deſtruction. 


Upon this advice, Datames reſolved to quit the King's 


ſervice, though without doing any thing hitherto con- 


pry 


which joined it, allied himſelf ſecretly with 


trary to the fidelity he owed him. He left the command 


of the army to Mandrocles of Magneſia, departed with 


his own troops for Cappadocia, ſeiſed by (rx Ani 


riobarza- 


nes, raiſed troops, took poſſeſſion of fortreſſes, and put 


good garriſons in them. 


He received advice, that the 


Piſidians were arming againſt him. He did not Wait 


their coming on, but made his army march thither under 


the command of his youngeſt ſon, who had the misſor- 


tune to be killed in a battle. 
tion might be upon that occaſion, he concealed his death, 


However lively his afflic-' 


leſt the bad news ſhould diſcourage his troops. When he 
approached near the enemy, his firſt care was to take pol- 
ſeſſion of an advantageous poſt. (4) Mithrobarzanes, 
his father-in-law, who commanded the horſe, believing 
his ſon entirely ruined, determined to go over to the ene- 


my. Datames, without concern or emotion, cauſed a 


* culo, ſiquid, 


(4) Diod. I. xy. p. 399. 


* Docet eum magno fore in peri- ut impellantur ad eorum perniciem, 
illo imperante, in quorum ductu res male geſtæ nunct- 
ZE2ypto adverſi aceidiſſet. Namque entur. Illum hoc majore fore in 
eam eſſe conſuetudinem regum, ut diſcrimine, quod, quibus rex maxime 
caſus adverſos hominibus tribuant, ſe-. obediat, eos habeat inimiciſſimos. 
cundos fortunæ ſux; quo facile fieri, Corn. Nep. 
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rumour to be ſpread throughout the army, that it was 
only a feint concerted between him and his father-in-law, 
and followed him cloſe, as if he deſigned to put his 
troops into a diſpoſition for charging the enemy in two 


different attacks. The ſtratagem had all the ſucceſs he 
expected from it. When they joined battle, Mithrobar- 
zanes was treated as an enemy on both ſides, and cut to 


pieces with his troops. The army of the Piſidians was 
put to flight, and left Datames maſter of the field, and 
of all the rich booty found in the camp of the conquered. 
Datames had not till then declared openly againſt the 
king, the actions we have related being only againſt go- 
vernors, with whom he might have particular differences, 
which we have obſerved before was common enough. 
His own eldeſt fon, called Sciſmas, made himſelf Tis 
accuſer, and diſcovered his whole- deſigns. to the king. 
Artaxerxes was highly apprehenſive of the conſequence.. 
He knew all the merit of this-new enemy, and that he 
did not 9 in any enterpriſe, without having ma- 
turely conſidered all its conſequences, and taken the ne- 
ceſſary meaſures to ſecure its ſucceſs; and that hitherto 


the execution had always anſwered the wiſdom of his 


projects. He ſent an army againſt him into Cappadocia 
of almoſt two hundred thouſand men, of which twenty 
thouſand were horſe, all commanded by Autophradates. 
The troops of Datames did not amount to the twentieth. 
part of the king's; ſo that he had no reſource but in him- 
ſelf, the valour of his ſoldiers, and the happy ſituation of 
the poſt he had choſen, For in that conlilted his chief 
excellence; never captain having better known how to 
take his advantages and chooſe his ground, when he was 
to draw up an army 1n battle. YE 

His poſt, as I have obſerved, was infinitely ſuperior 
to that of the enemy. He had pitched upon a ſituation, . 
where they could not ſurround him; where, upon 
the leaſt movement they made, he could come to 
blows with them with very conſiderable advantage ; and' 
where, had they reſolved to fight, their odds in number 


would have been abſolutely uſeleſs to them. Autophra- 
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dates well knew, that according to all the rules of war, 
he ought not to hazard a battle in ſuch a conjuncture: 
but he obſerved at the ſame time, that it was much to 
his diſhonour, with ſo numerous an army to make choice 
of a retreat, or to continue any longer in inaction before 


un handful of enemies. He therefore gave the ſignal. 


The firſt attack was rude; but the troops of Autophrada- 
tes ſoon gave way, and were entirely routed. The victor 
purſued them for ſome time with great ſlaughter. There 
were only a thouſand men killed on the fide of Datames. 
Several battles, or rather ſkirmiſhes, were fought af- 
terwards, in which the latter was always victorious; be- 


cauſe, perfectly knowing the country, and ſucceeding 


eſpecially in the ſtratagems of war, he always poſted him- 
F and engaged the enemy in difficult 
ground, from whence they could not extricate them- 
ſelves without loſs. Autophradates ſeeing all his endea- 
yours ineffectual, and his ſupplies entirely exhauſted, and 
deſpairing of ever being able to ſubje by force ſo artful 
and valiant an enemy, intreated an accommodation, and 
propoſed to him the being reſtored to the king's favour 
upon honourable conditions. Datames was not ignorant 
that there was little ſecurity for him in ſuch a choice, be- 
cauſe princes are ſeldom reconciled in earneſt with a ſub- 


ject who has failed in his obedience, and to whom they 


ſee themſelves in ſome ſort obliged to ſubmit. However, 
as only deſpair had hurried him into the revolt, and he 
had always retained at heart the ſentiments of zeal and 


affection for. his prince, he accepted the offers with joy, 


which would put an end to the violent condition his miſ- 
fortune had engaged him in, and afforded him the means 
of returning to his duty, and of employing his talents for 


the ſervice of the prince to whom they were due. He 


promiſed to ſend deputics to the king; upon which en- 

ſued a ceſſation of arms, and Autophradates retired into 

Phrygia, which was his government. ; 

' Datames was not deceived. Artaxerxes, furiouſly en- 

raged againſt him, had changed the eſteem and affection 

ke formerly profeſſed for him, into an n 
5 | | 1nding 
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Finding himſelf incapable of conquering him by the force 
of arins, he was not aſhamed to employ artifice and trea- 
chery ; means unworthy every man of honour, and how 
much more ſo of a prince! He hired ſeveral murderers to 


aſſaſſinate him, but Datames was ſo happy as to eſcape 
their ambuſcades. At length Mithridates, the ſon of 


promiſes, if he could deliver him from ſo formidable an 
enemy, having inſinuated himſelf into his friendſhip, and 
having long treated him with all the marks of the moſt 
entire fidelity to acquire his confidence, took the advan- 
tage of a favourable opportunity, when he was alone, 
and ſtabbed him with his ſword, before he was in a con- 
dition to defend himſelf, | 92 5 

Thus “ fell this great captain in the ſnares of a pre- 
tended friendſhip, Who had always thought it his honour 
to obſerve the moft inviolable fidelity, in regard to thoſe 
with whom he had any engagements. Happy, had he 
always piqued himſelf alſo upon being as faichful a ſub- 
ject as he was a true friend ; and if he had not, in the lat- 
ter part of his life, ſullied the luſtre of his heroick qua- 
lities, by the ill uſe he made of them; which neither the 
fcar of diſgrace, the injuſtice of thoſe who envied him, 
the ingratitude of his maſter for the ſervices he had ren- 
dered him, nor + any other pretext could. fufficiently au- 
thoriſe. | ESE 

I am ſurprifed that, comparable as he was to the 
greateſt perſons of antiquity, he has remained in a man- 
ner buried in ſilence and oblivion. His vi actions and 
exploits are however worthy of being preſerved in hiſtory. 
For it is in ſuch ſmall bodies of troops as thoſe of Data- 
mes, that the whole ſoul is exerted, in which the higheſt 

; N ©. -- pirudence 


Ita vir, qui multos eonſilio, ne- erroneous acceptation religion 
minem perhdia ceperat, ſimulata cap- #9 be admitted in a free nation; 
tus eſt amicitia. Corn. Nep. where, by the maxims of the law, and 

+ This doctrine of Mr. Rollin's the conſtitution of the government, 
may do very well in France, where the ſubje in many inflances is diſ= 
implicit obedience to the grand mo- penſed from his obedience, and may 
narch is the law of the land; but it defend himſelf (even in arms 1 
has too much 4 that exploded abſur- againſt his prince, viz. in caſes of” 
4%, paſſrve ob. dieiet (founded in au life and liberty, 


Ariobarzanes, to whom the king had made magnificent 
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. prudence is ſhown, in which chance has no ſhare, and 


. the abilities of a general appear in their full light. ” 7 
N cu 
CHAP. If, de 
Hr. 
Hiftory of SOCRATES abridged. of þ 
As the death of Socrates is one of the moſt conſidera. 05 — 
4 ble events of antiquity, I thought it incumbent on 
me to treat that ſubject with all the extent it deſerves. In ther 8 
this view I fhall premiſe ſome things which are neceſſary rcte a 
to the reader's having a juſt idea of this prince of the ol bir 
philoſophers. | glory 
Io authors will ſupply me principally with what 1 partſo] 
have to ſay upon this ſubject, Plato and Xenophon, both neithe 
diſciples of Socrates. It is to them poſterity is indebted 5 
for many of his diſcourſes (* that philoſopher having left whole 
nothing in writing) and for an ample account of all the neſs o 
eircumſtances of his condemnation and death. Plato was not to 
an eye-witneſs of the whole, and relates, in his Apology, ſay, t. 
the manner of Socrates's accuſation and defence; in his gard 
Criton, his refuſal to make his eſcape out of priſon; in thoug 
his Phædon, his admirable diſcourſe upon the Immorta- tes. 
lity of the Soul, which was immediately followed by his Rog 
death. Xenophon was abſent at that time, and upon his what 
return, after the expedition of young Cyrus againſt his queſt 
brother Artaxerxes: So that he wrote his Apology of So- | Zather | 
crates only upon the report of others, but his actions and 0 II 
diſcourſes, in his four books of memorable things, he re- the G 
peeats from his own knowledge. Diogenes Laertius has and it 
given us the life of Socrates, but in a very dry and found 
abridged manner. TED a 0 
* Socrates, cujus ingenium varioſ- ſuis Plato tradidit, literam nullam ther's 
que ſermones immortalitati ſcriptis -reliquit, Cic. de Orat, I. iii. n. 574 the o 
pable 
ployec 
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SECT. I. Birth of SOCRATES. He applies at firſt to 
ſculpture ; then to the fludy of the ſciences: his won- 
derful progreſs in them. His tate for moral philsſophy. 
Hrs manner of living, and ſufferings from the ill humour 
of his wife. 1 | 
c) (YOCRATES was born at Athens in the fourth 
ycar of the ſeventy-ſeventh Olympiad... His fa- 
ther Sophroniſcus was a ſculptor, and his mother Phana- 
rete a midwife. Hence we may obſerve, that meanneſs 
of birth is no obſtacle to true merit, in which alone ſolid 
glory and real nobility conſiſt. It appears from the com- 
pariſons Socrates often uſed in his diſcourſes, that he was 
neither aſhamed of his father's or mother's profeſſion. 
) He was furpriſed that a ſculptor ſhould employ his 
| whole attention to mould an inſenſible ſtone into the like- 
neſs of a man, and that a man ſhould take ſo little pains 
not to reſemble an inſenſible ſtone. (g) He would often 
ſay, that he exerciſed the function of a midwife with re- 
gard to the mind, in making it bring forth all its 
thoughts, which was indeed the peculiar talent of Socra- 
tes. He treated ſubjects in ſo ſimple, natural, and pure 
an order, that he made thoſe with whom he diſputed ſay 
what he would and find an anſwer themſelves to all the 
queſtions he propoſed. to them. He at firſt learned his 
father's trade, in which he made himſelf very expert. 
%) In the time of Pauſanias, there was a Mercury and 
the Graces to be ſeen at Athens of his workmanſhip ; 
and it-is to be preſumed theſe ſtatues would not have 
found place amongſt thoſe of the greateſt maſters in the 
art, if they had not been thought worthy of it. 

(i) Criton is reported to have taken him out of his fa- 
ther's ſhop, from the admiration of his fine genius, and 
the opinion that it was inconſiſtent for a young man, ca- 
pable of the greateſt things, to continue - perpetually em- 
ployed upon. ſtone with a chiſel in his hand. He was 
| the diſciple of Archelaus, who conceived a great affection 


. : for 
(e) A.M. 3533. Ant. J. C. 1. Diog. Laert. in Socrat. p. 100. 
J) Ibid. p. 116. (2) Plat. in Theatet. p. 149, &, (+5) Pau, 
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for him. Archelaus had been pupil to Anaxagoras, a 
very celebrated philoſopher. His firſt ſtudy was phyſicks, 
the works of nature, and the movement of the heavens, 
ſtars, and planets; according to the cuſtom of thoſe 
times, wherein only that part of philoſophy was known, 
and Xenophon (4) aſſures us of his being very learned in 
it. But * after having found by his own experience, how 
difficult, abſtruſe, intricate, and at the ſame time how 
little uſetul that kind of learning was to the generality of 
mankind, he was the firſt, according to Cicero, who 
conceived the thought of bringing down philoſophy from 
heaven to place it in cities, and introduce it into pr vate 
houſes; humaniſing it, to uſe that expreſſion, and ren- 
dering it more familiar, more uſeful in common life, 
more within the reach of man's capacity, and applying 
it ſolely to what might make them more rational, juſt, 
and virtuous. (J) He found there was a kind of folly in 
devoting the whole vivacity of his mind, -and employing 
all his time in enquiries merely curious, involved in im- 
enetrable darkneſs, and abſolutely incapable of contii- 
Latin to human happineſs ; whilſt he neglected to in- 
form himſelf in the ordinary duties of life, and in learn- 
ing what 1s conformable, or oppolite, to piety, Juſtice, 
and probity : in what fortitude, temperance, and wiſdom 
conſiſt ; what is the end of all government, what the 
rules of it, and what qualities are neceſſary for com- 
manding and ruling well. We ſhall fee in the ſequel the 
uſe he made of this ſtudy. So 
It was ſo far from preventing him to diſcharge the du- 
ties of a good citizen, that it was the means of making 
him the more obſervant of them. He bore arms, as did 


al 
* (&) Lib. iv. Memorab. b. 710. (7) Xenoph. Memorab. I. i p. 710. 

* Socrates primus philoſophiam loſophi occupati fuerunt, avocaviſſe 
devocavit e cœlo, et in urbibus col- philoſophiam, et ad vitam com- 
locavity et in domos etiam intro- munem adduxiſſe; ut de virtutibut 
duxit, et coegit de vita et moribus, et vitiis, omninoque de bonis rebut 
2 bonis et malis quzrere. et malis quæreret; cœleſtia auten 
Cic. Tuſc. Queſt. I. v. n. 10. vel procul eſſe à noſtra cognitiont 
Socrates mihi videtur, id quod cenſeret, vel ſi maxime cognita el. 
conſtat inter omnes, primus a rebus ſent, nihil tamen ad bene vive 
eccultis; et ab ipſa natura involu- dum conferre, Cic. Acad. 'Queft 
ti, in quibus omnes ante eum phi- I. i. n. 15, 
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all the people of Athens; but with more pure and elo- 
vated motives. He made many campaigns, was preſent 
in many actions, and always diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 
ralour and fortitude. He was ſeen, towards the end of 
his life, giving in the ſenate, of which he was a member, 
the moſt ſhining proofs of his zeal for juſtice, without 
being intimidated by the greateſt preſent dangers. 

He had accuſtomed himſelf early to a ſober, ſevere, 


$ laborious life; without which it ſeldom happens, that 


men are capable of diſcharging the greateſt part of the 
duties of good citizens. It is difficult to carry the con- 
tempt of riches and the love of poverty farther than he 


did. (n) He looked upon it as a divine perfection to be 


in want of nothing; and believed, the leſs we are con- 
tented with, the nearer we approach to the Divinity. 
* Seeing the pomp and ſhow diſplayed by luxury in cer- 
tain ceremonies, and the infinite quantity of gold and 


ſilver employed in them: “ How many things (ſaid he, 


« congratulating himſelf on his condition) do I not 
« want!“ a” 15 non egco! _ 

(2) His father left him fourſcore mine, that is to ſay, 
four thouſand livres, which he lent to one of his friends 
who had occaſion for that ſum. But the affairs of 
that friend having taken an ill turn, he loſt the whole, 


and ſuffered that misfortune with ſuch indifference and 


tranquillity, that he did not ſo much as complain of it. 


o) We find in Xenophon's CEconomicks, that his whole 


eltate amounted to no more than five minæ, or two hun- 
died and fifty livres. The richeſt perſons of Athens were 


his friends, who could never prevail upon him to accept 


any ſhare of their wealth. hen he was in want of 


any thing, he was not aſhamed to declare it: + VI had 


meh 


(m) Xenoph. Memorab. I. i. p. 731» (#) Liban. in Apolog. Socrat, 


p 649, (6) Xenoph. Oecon. p. 822. 


_ * Socrates in pompa, cum magna mas baberem. Neminem popoſcit, 
Vis auri argentique ferretur: Quam omnes admonuit, A quo acciperet, 
multa non deſidero, inquit! Tie. ambitus fui— Poſt hoc quiſquis 
properaverit, ſero dat; jam Socrati 
F Socrates amicis audientibus: defuit. ' Sexec. de Bengf. l. vii. c. 24. 


mifſem, inquit, pallizm, fi num- 


4 


„ HISTORY OF THE 
Money, ſaid he one day in an aſſembly of his friends, 


TI ſhould buy me a cloak. He did not addreſs himſelf to 
any body in particular, but contented himſelf with that 


general information. His diſciples contended for the 
honour of making him this ſmall preſent ; which was 
being too ſlow, ſays Seneca; their own obſervation ought 


to have prevented both the want and the demand. 


He generouſly refuſed the offers and preſents of Arche. 


laus, king of Macedonia, who was deſirous of having 


him at his court; adding, that he could not go to a man 


who could give him more than it was in his power 15 
return. 


Another philoſopher does not approve this 
anſwer. Was it making a prince a ſmall return, 
% (fays Seneca) to undeceive him in his falſe ideas of 
« grandeur and magnificence; to inſpire him with a 


„ contempt for riches; to ſhew him the right uſe of 


« them; to inſtru him in the great art of reigning; 
„in a word, to teach him how to live and how to 
« die? But,” continues Seneca, „the true reaſon 


„which prevented his going to the court of that prince, 
Was, that he did not thin 


it conſiſtent for him to ſeek 
« a voluntary ſervitude, whoſe liberty a free city could 
« not ſuffer him to enjoy. MNeluit ire ad voluntaiian 


ſervitutem is cujus libertatem civitas libera ferre nm 


poturt A5 | ; | | | 
(4 The peculiar auſterity of his life did not render 


him gloomy and moroſe, as was common enough with 


the philoſophers of thoſe times. (7) In company and 
converſation he was always gay and facetious, and the 


| ſole joy and ſpirit of the entertainment. Though he was 


very poor, he piqued himſelf upon the neatneſs of his 
perſon and houſe, and could not ſuffer the ridiculous at- 
fectation of Antiſthenes, who always wore dirty and 
Tagged clothes. He told him once, that through the 
holes in his cloak, and the reſt of his tatters, abundance 
of vanity might be diſcerned. 
One of the moſt diſtinguiſhing qualities of Socrates 
7 —- Was 
{þ) Senec, de Renef, 1. v. c. 6. (9) Xenoph. in conviv. 
(r) /Elian, 1. iv. e 11. & l. ix. c. 35. 
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PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 2817 
was a tranquillity of ſoul, that no accident, no loſs, no 
injury, no ill treatment, could ever alter. Some have 


believed, that he was by nature haſty and paſſionate, and 
that the moderation, to which he had attained, was the 


effect of his reflexions and endeavours to ſubdue and cor- 


rect himſelf; which would {till add to his merit.. (s) Se- 
neca tells us, that he had deſired his friends to appriſe 
him whenever they ſaw him ready to fall into a paſſion, 
and that he had given them that privilege over him, which 
he took himſelf with them. “ Indeed the beſt time to 
call in aid againſt rage and anger, that have ſo violent 
and ſudden a power over us, is when we are yet ourſelves, 
and in cool blood. At the firſt ſignal, the leaſt animad- 
verſion, he either ſoftened his tone, or was ſilent. 
ing himſelf in great emotion againſt a ſlave; «© I would 
« beat you, ( ſays he) if I were not angry: 
derem te, niſi iraſcerer. 'Having received a box on the 
ear, he contented himſelf with only ſaying, with a ſmile; 


(u) 'Tis a misfortune not. to know when to put on an 


helmet. 


Without going out of his own houſe he found enough 


to exerciſe his patience in all its extent. Xantippe, his 


wife, put it to the ſevereſt proofs by her capricious, 


upon; violent diſpoſition. It ſeems, before he took 
zer for his companion, that he was not ignorant of her 
character; and he ſays himſelf in Xenophon (x) that he 
had expreſsly choſen her, from the conviction, that if 
he ſhould be capable of bearing her inſults, there would 
be nobody, though ever ſo difficult to endure, with whom 
he could not tive. Never was woman of ſo violent and 
lantaſtical a ſpirit, and ſo bad a temper. There was no 
kind of abuſe or injurious treatment, which he had not 
to experience from her. She would ſometimes be tranſ- 
ported with ſuch an exceſs of rage, as to tear off his cloak 
in the open ſtreet; (y) and even one day, after having 
| „ N vented 

(0) Senec. de Ira, l. iii. c. 15. (t) Ibid. I. i. e. 15. 

(7) Ibid, 1, iii. c. 11. (x) Xenoph. in conviv. p. 876. 

(y) Diog. in Socrat. p. 112. 


os | : . , 89 * 
Contra potens malum et apud nos gratioſum, dum conſpicimus, et 
noſtri ſumus, adyocemus, | | | 
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282 HISTORY OF THE 
vented all the reproaches her fury could ſuggeſt, ſhe 
emptied a pot upon his head ; at which he only laughed, 
and ſaid, That ſo much thunder muſt needs produce a 
ſhower. | Ba 

_. (z) Some ancient authors write, that Socrates married 
a ſecond wife, named Myrto, who was the grand-daughter 
of Ariſtides the Juſt, and that he ſuffered exceedingly 
from them both, who were continually quarrelling with 


each other, and never agreed, but in loading him with 


reproaches, and doing him all the offence they could in. 
vent. They pretend that during the Peloponneſian war, 
after the r e had ſwept off great part of the Athe- 
nians, a decree was made, whereby, to retrieve the ſoone! 
the ruins of the republick, each citizen was permitted to 
have two wives at the ſame time, and that Socrates took 
the benefit of this new law. Thoſe authors found this 
_ circumſtance ſolely upon a Paſſage in a treatiſe on nobility 
aſcribed to Ariſtotle. But . beſides that, according 1 
Plutarch himſelf, Panetius, a very grave author, has ful) 
refuted this opinion, neither Plato nor Xenophon, who 
were well acquainted with all that related to their maſter 
ſay any thing of this ſecond marriage of Socrates ; ani 
on another ſide, Thucydides, Xenophon, and Diodons 
Siculus, who have treated at large all the particulars d 
the Peleponneſian war, are alike ſilent in regard to tht 
retended decree of Athens, which permitted bigamy. 
We may ſee in the firſt volumes of the Memoirs of tht 
Academy of Belles Lettres, a diſſertation of Monſieu 
Hardion's upon this ſubject, wherein he demonſtrats 
that the ſecond marriage of Socrates, and the decree upd 
_bigamy, are ſuppoſititious facts. 1 


Szer. II. Of the demon, or familiar ſpirit | 
: SOCRATES, | 


UR knowledge of Socrates would be defective 
4 we knew nothing of tho genius, which, he ſa, 
Had aſſiſted him with its council and protection in 7 

1 5 reate 


( x) Flut. in Ariſtid. p. 335. Athen. I. xiii. p. 555, Diog. Laer. 
| Bocrat. p. 105. 
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greateſt part of his actions. It is not agreed amongſt 


authors, what this genius was, commonly called The 
Damn of Socrates, from the Greek word Aaiucyor, 
that ſignifies ſomething of a divine nature, conceived as a 
ſecret voice, a ſign, or ſuch an inſpiration as diviners are 
ſuppoſed to have had: this genius diverted him from the 
execution of his deſigns when they have been prejudicial 
to him, without ever inducing him to act any thing: 
la) Eſſe divinum quoddam, quod Socrates demonium 
appellat, cui ſemper ipſe paruerit, nunquam impellenti, 
he revocanti. Plutarch, in his treatiſe intituled, Of 
the Genius of Socrates, repeats the different ſentiments. 
of the ancients upon the exiſtence and nature of this 
genius. (6) I ſhall confine myſelf to that of them, 
which ſeems the moſt natural and reaſonable, though he 
does not lay much ſtreſs upon it. | 

We know that the divinity has a clear and unerring 
knowledge of futurity : that man cannot penetrate into 
its darkneſs but by uncertain and confuſed conjectures: 
that thoſe who ſucceed beſt in that reſearch, are ſuch, 
who by a more exact and ſtudied compariſon of the dif- 
ferent cauſes capable of influencing future events, diſtin- 
guiſh with greater force and perſpicuity, what will be the 
reſult and iſſue of the conflict of thoſe different cauſes in 
conducing to the ſucceſs or miſcarriage of an effect os 


© enterpriſe. This foreſight and diſcernment has ſomething 


of divine in it, exalts us above the reft of mankind, ap- 

proaches us to the divinity, and makes us participate in 
ſome meaſure in his councils and deſigns, by giving us 
an inſight and preſcience, to a certain degree, of what 
he has ordained concerning the future. * had a 
juſt and piercing judgement, joined with the moſt ex- 
quiſite prudence. He might call this judgement and 
prudence Aayuouor, ſomething divine, uſing indeed a kind 
of equivocality in the expreſſion, without attributing to 
himſelf however the merit of his wiſdom in conjecturing 
upon the future, The Abbe Fraguier comes very near 
the ſame opinion in the diſſertation he has left us upon 


(4) Cic, de Divin, I. i, n. 122. 


(8) Page: 54a, 
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this ſubject in the (c) Memoirs of the Academy of 
Belles Lettres. | 
(4) The effect, or rather function of this genius, was 

to ſtop and prevent his acting, without ever inducing him 
to act. He received alſo the ſame impulſe, when his 
friends were going to engage in any bad affair, and com- 
municated it to him; and ſeveral inſtances are related, 
wherein they found themſelves very unfortunate from not 
having believed him. Now what other ſignification can 
be given to this, than that it implies, under myſterious 
terms, a mind, which by its own lights, and the know. 
ledge of mankind, has attained a fort of inſight into 
futurity? And if Socrates had not intended to leſſen in 
his own perſon the merit of an unerring judgement, by 
attributing it to a kind of inſtinct, if at bottom he had 
deſired any thing to be underſtood, beſides the general 
aid of the divine wiſdom, which ſpeaks in every man by 
the voice of reaſon, would he have eſcaped, ſays Xeno- 
phon (e) the cenſure of arrogance and falſehood ? 
) God has always prevented me from ſpeaking to 
you, ſays he to Alcibiades, whilſt the weakneſs of your 
age would have rendered my diſcourſes ineffectual to you, 
But I concerve I may now enter into diſpute” with you, 
as an ambitious young man, for whom the laws open a 
way to the dignities of the republick. Is it not viſible 
here that prudence prevented Socrates from - treating 
Alcibiades ſeriouſly, at a time when grave and ſevere 
converſation would have given him a diſguſt, of which 
perhaps he might never have got the better? (g) And 
vhen, in his dialogue upon the common- wealth, Socrates 

aſcribes his avoiding publick buſineſs to inſpiration from 
above, does he mean any thing more than what he ſajs 
in his Apology, that a juſt and good man, who inter- 
meddles with the government in a corrupt ſtate, is not 
long without periſhing? If (5) when he appears before 
the judges who were to condemn him, that divine voice 

(e) Tom. IV. p. 368. (4) Plat. in Theag. p 128. (e) Memorab- 
I. i. p. 708. (F) Plat. in Alcib. p 150. (g) Lib, vi. de Rep. p. 4% 
Apolog. Soc. p. 31, 32. (+) Apolog. Soc. p. 40. 
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&. is not heard to prevent him, as it was upon dangerous 
wa occaſions, the reafon 1s, that he did not deem it a miſ- 
bim fortune for him to die, eſpecially at his age, and in his 
15 circumſtances. Every body knows what his prognoſ- 
„un. fication had been long before, upon the unfortunate 
ted expedition of Sicily. He attributed it to his dæmon, 
and declared it to be the inſpiration of that ſpirit. A wiſe 


man, who ſees an affair ill concerted, and conducted with 


Hh: pallion, may eaſily prophecy upon the event of it, 
without the aid of a dæmon's inſpiration. 


It muſt be, allowed, however, that the opinion which 


n in . a 
, by not unknown, even to the pgs. (7) Plutarch cites 
hahe verſes of Menander, in which that poet expreſsly 
neral lays, That every man at his birth has a good genius 
n by RE” hm, which attends him during the whale courſe 
on. / /i fe as a guide and director. 

"Amayh Taiuwy avi ovuaaparald 
8 00 Edd yevopurra, Wraywyss Y Bis Fo = 
FF 
To It may be believed with probability enough, that the 
\n mon of Socrates, which has been ſo differently ſpoken 


:6hle of, and thereby made it a queſtion, whether it was a good 
atins Wl” bad angel, was no more than the force and rectitude 


vere of his judgement, which acting according to the rules of 
vhich prudence, and with the aid of a long experience, urs 
And e wiſe reflexions, made him foreſee the events of thoſe 
rates things, upon which he was either conſulted, or deliberated 
om umſelf. | 2 | 1 
fas [ conceive at the ſame time that he was not ſorry the 
inter- People ſhould believe him inſpired, or that he knew 
s not uturity by any effect of the divinity whatſoever. That 
efore bimon might exalt him very much in the ſenſe of the + 
voice chenians, and gave him an authority, of which the 
is eateſt “ perſons of the pagan world were very fond, and 

>morabs | | 5 8 which 
p. 49h (1) De anim. tranquil. p. 474. ; 


: : He urgus and Solon had re- advance their credit. Zeleucus pre- 
uſe to the authority of oracles ts tended, thathis laws had been diftated 


10 
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gives men genu and angels to direct and guard them, was 


— 


n 


2.5 HISTORY OT THE — 
which they endeavoured to acquire by ſecret communica: N addreſſe 
tions, and pretended conferences, with ſome divinity: Hof ſelt- 
but it drew the jealouſy of many of the citizens upon. }M viſdom 


him. could n 
. 7 his O- ʃ1 8 
Ster. III. SOCRATES declared the wuiſeſt of mankind fully inf 
by the oracle of Deiphos. ſumptio 


| 3 | | As the 
{k) 17 IS declaration of the oracle, fo advantageous oh 1 

25 in appearance for Socrates, did not a little N capable 
contribute to the enflaming envy, and ſtirring up of ongſt 
enemies againſt him, as he tells us himſelf in his Apolo- Fs 
gy, wherein he recounts the occaſion, and true ſenſe of ith all 
that oracle. 5 differenc 
aqang a zealous diſciple of Socrates, happening believed 
is part, 


to be at Delphos, demanded of the oracle, whether there 


was a wiſer man than Socrates in the world: The hence h 
prieſteſs replied there was none. This anſwer puzzled hat the 
Socrates extremely, who could ſcarce comprehend the l huma 
ſenſe of it. For on the one ſide, he well knew, ſays Wproperly, 
he of himſelf, that there was neither much nor little Whaming 1 
wiſdom in him; and on the other, he could not ſuſpect nc up fe 
the oracle of falſehood, the divinity being incapable of en, TI 


telling a lie. He therefore conſidered it attentively, and NPocrates 
took great pains to penetrate the ſenſe of it. At firſt he 
applied himſelf to a powerful citizen; a ſtateſman, and 
2 great politician, who paſſed for one of the wiſeſt men 
of the city, and who was himſelf as much convinced of 
his own merit as any body. ' He found by his converſation 
that he knew nothing, and inſinuated as much to himlſelt A FT] 
nn terms ſufficiently intelligible; which made him ex- 
tremely odious to that citizen, and all who were preſent. Wi: : h 
He did the ſame by ſeveral others of the ſame profeſſion; 5 
and all the fruit of his enquiry was, to draw upon himſelſ 
4 greater number of enemies. From the ſtateſman hs: 
55 | A addrelſd 

(t) Plut. in Apolog. p. 21, 62. | 

fo him By Minerva. Numa Pom-. that ibe gedi gavebim ſecret counſtlu 
Pilius boafted bis conferences with Even Sertorine's bind bad ſimuibis 
itegeddeſs Egeria, The firſt Scipio divius in it. | 

Africanus made ihe people belione 
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aldreſſed himſelf to the poets, whom he found ſtill fuller 


„of ſelf-eſteem, but really more void of knowledge and 


0 


' W vidom. He purſued his enquiries to the artizans, and 

could not meet with one, who, becauſe he ſucceeded in 
his own art did not believe himſelf very capable, and 

11 MW fully informed in all that was great beſides ; which pre- 


ſumption was the almoſt univerſal failing of the Athenians. 
LAs they had naturally abundance of wit, they pretended 
to be knowing in every thing, and believed themſelves 


tle capable of pronouncing upon all _— His enquiries 
of ongſt ſtrangers were not more ſucceſsful. 
lo- A afterwards entering into and comparing himſelf 


ith all thoſe he had queſtioned *, diſcovered that the 
difference between him and them was, that they all 


ing elieved they knew what they did not know, and that for 
ere is part, he ſincerely profeſſed his ignorance. From 
The bence he concluded, that only God ; is truly wiſe, and 
zled hat the true meaning of the oracle was to ſignify, that 
the l human wiſdom was no great matter, or, to ſpeak more 
ſays Properly, was nothing at all. And as to the oracle's 
ittle aming me, it no doubt did fo, ſays he, by way of ſettin 
pet Ire up for an example, as if it intended to declare to a 
e of en, The wiſeſt amongſt you is he, who knows like 
and {WPocrates that there is no real wiſdom in him. | 

ſt he 5 5 | 
„and Micr. IV. SocraTEs devotes himſelf entirely to the 
men Wl 'n/truion of the youth of Athens. Affection of his 
ed of diſciples for him. The admirable principles with which 
ation he inſpires them either for government ar religion. 
mſelt 


A FT ER having related. ſome particularities in the 
1 life of Socrates, it is time to proceed to that, in - 
much his character principally and peculiarly conſiſted ; 


mean the” pains he took to inſtruct mankind, and par- 
8 ularly informing the youth of Athens. . 
| | | 7 He. 
reſſed *- Socrates in omnibus fere ſermo- ſciat, ob eamque rem ſe arbitrari ab 


but fic diſputat, ut nihil affirmet 
e, refellat alios: nihil ſe ſciere 
at, niſi id ipſum, eoque preſtare 
teris, quod illi, quæ hs rol ſeiere 
hutent; ipſe fe nihil ſcire id unum 


4 


Apolline omnium ſapientiſſtmum eſſe 
dictum, quod hc eſſet una omnis 
ſapientia, non arbitrari ſe ſcire quod . 
neſciat. Cis, HAond, Quaſi, I. . Be. 
15, 16. 
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(1) He ſeemed, ſays Libanius, the common father of 


the republick, ſo attentive was he to the happineſs and 


advantage of his whole country. But as it is very difficult 


to correct the aged, and to make people change principles, 


who revere the errors in which they have grown grey, he 


devoted his labours principally to the inſtruction of youth, 


in order to ſow the ſeeds of virtue in a ſoil more fit to 
produce the fruits of it. EG 
(m) He had no open ſchool like the reſt of the philo- 


ſophers, nor ſet times for his leſſons. He had no benches 


prepared, nor ever mounted a profeſſor's chair. He was 
the philoſopher of all times and feaſons. He taught in 
all places, and upon all occaſions ; in walking, conver- 
fation, at meals, in the army, and in the midſt of the 
camp, in the publick aſſemblies of the ſenate or people, 
in priſon itſelf, and when he drank the poiſon he philo- 
ſophiſed, fays Plutarch, and inſtructed mankind: And 
from thence . the ſame judicious author takes occaſion to 
eſtabliſh a great principle in point of government, which 

him had placed in all its light. To bea 
publick man, ſays he, it is not neceſſary to be actually 
in office, to wear the robe of judge and magiſtrate, and 
to fit in the higheſt tribunals for the adminiſtration of 
Juſtice. Many do this, who, though honoured with the 


fine names of orators, prætors, and ſenators, if they want: 
the merit of. thoſe characters, ought to be regarded as 


rivate 8 and often confounded with the lowelt 
and vileſt of the populace. But whoever knows to give 
wiſe counſel to thoſe who conſult him, to animate the 
| 33 | 33 Citizens 
(2) In Apol. Socrat. p. 6414. (n) Plut. an ſeni fit. ger. reſp. p. 0b. 


* Habet ubi ſe etiam in privato ſat ac retrahit, et fi nihil aliud cette 
late explicet magnus animus— Ita moratur, in privato publicum negoti- 
delituerit (vir ille) ut ubicunque otium um agit. An ille plus præſtat, qui 
ſuum abſconderit, prodeſſe velit et inter peregrinos et cives, aut urbauus 
ſingulis et univerſis, ingenio, voce, prætor adeuntibus adlefloris  verba 
conſilio. Nec enim is ſolus reip, pronunciat; quam qui docet, quid fit 
prodeſt, qui candidatos extrahit, et juſtitia, quid pietas, quid patientia, 
tuetur reos, et de pace belloque cenſet, quid fortitudo, quid mottis contemp- 
fed qui juventutem exhortatur, qui tus, quid deorum intellectus, quam 
in tanta bonorum præceptorum inopia gratuitum bonum fit conſcientia! 
virtute inſtrujt animos, qui ad pecu- Senec. de tranquil. anim, c. ll. 
niam lukuriamgue curly ruentes pren- | 1 8 
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eitizens to virtue, and to inſpire them with ſentiments of 
probity, equity, generoſity, and love of their country; 
this is, ſays Plutarch, the true magiſtrate and ruler, in 
whatever condition of place he be. 

Such was Socrates. The ſervices he did the ſtate, by 
the inſtructions he gave their youth, and the diſciples he 
formed, are inexpreſſibly great. Never had maſter a 
greater number, or ſo illuſtrious. Plato, though alone, 
were worth,a multitude. () Upon the point of death 
he blefled and thanked God for three things; that he had 
endued him with a rational foul, that he was born a 
Greek and not a Barbarian, and that he had placed his 
birth in the life-time of Socrates, Xenophon (o) had the 
ſame advantage. It is ſaid, that one day Socrates met 
him in the ſtreet, and ſtopping him with his ſtaff, aſked 
him whether he knew where proviſions were fold ? It 
was not difficult to anſwer this queſtion. But Socrates 
having demanded in what place men learned virtue, and 
ſeeing this ſecond queſtion put him to a ſtand : If you 
*« defire to know it (continued the philoſopher) fallow 
me, and you fhall be informed.” Which he did im- 
mediately, and was afterwards the firſt who collected and 
publiſhed his maſter's diſcourſes. 

(Y) Ariſtippus, upon a converſation with Iſchoma- 
chus, in which he had introduced ſome ſtrokes of Socra- 
tes's doctrine, conceived ſo ardent a paſſion to become his 
diſciple, that he. grew lean and wan in effect of it, till 
he could go to the fountain-head, and imbibe his fill of 
1 that taught the knowledge and cure of evil. 

What is reported of Euclid the Megarian, explains (till 
better how high the paſſion of Socrates's diſciples ran, to 
receive the benefit of his inſtructions (4). There was at 
that time an open war between Athens and Megara, 
which was carried on with ſo much animoſity, that the 
Athenians obliged their generals to take an oath to lay 
waſte the territory of Koa twice a year, and prohi- 
bited the Megarians to ſet foot in Attica upon pain of 

Vor. IV. | | death. 


(*) Plut. in Mario, p. 433. (2) Nut. 


o) Diog. in Xenoph, p. 120. 
de Curio. p. 516, Eee 955 


(2) Plut. in Peric. p. 168, 
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death. This decree could not extinguiſh nor ſuſpend the 


zcal of Euclid. (r) He left his city in the evening in the 
diſguiſe of a woman, with a veil upon his head, and 
came to the houſe of Socrates in the night, where he con- 
tinued till the appreach of day, when he returned in the 
fame manner he came. „ 

The ardour of the young Athenians to follow him was 
incredible. They left father and mother, and renounced 
all parties of pleaſure, to attach themſelves to him, and 
to hear his diſcourſes. We may judge of this in the ex- 
ample of Alcibiades, the moſt ardent and fiery of all the 
Athenians. The philoſopher however never ſpared 
him, and was always ready to calm the ſallies of his paſ- 
ſions, and to rebuke his pride, which was his great diſ- 
eaſe. I have before related ſome inſtances of this tem- 


per of his. (5) One day when Alcibiades was boaſting 


of his wealth, and the great eſtates in his poſſeſſion (which 
generally blow up the pride of young people of quality) 
he carried him to a geographical inap, and aſked him to 
find Attica. It was ſo ſmall it could ſcarce be diſcerned 
upon that draught; he found it, however, though with 
ſome difficulty: but upon being deſired to point out his 
own eſtate there: „It is too ſmall (ſays he) to be diſ- 
« tingutſhed in ſo little a ſpace? “ See then (replied 
«« Socrates) how much you are affected about an imper- 
1 ceptible point of land. This reafoning might have 
been urged much farther ſtill: for what was Attica, com- 
ared to all Greece, Greece to Europe, Europe to the 
whole world, and the world itſelf to the vaſt extent af 
the infinite orbs which ſurround it? What an inſect}, 
what a nothing, is the moſt powerful prince of the earth 
in the midſt of this abyſs of bodies. and immenſe ſpaces, 
and how much of it does he occupy ! 1 
The young people of Athens, dazzled with the glory 

of Themiſtocles, Cimon, and Pericles, and full of a 
wild ambition, after having received for ſome time the 
leſſons of the ſophiſts, who promiſed to make them very 
great politicians, conceived themſelves capable of ny 
e 5 thing, 

tr) Aul. Gel. Noct. Att. I. vi. C, 40. * Elian. l. iii. c. 25. | 
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« crates) for, if you ſucceed, 
power to ſerve your friends effectually, to aggrandiſe 
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thing, and aſpired at the higheſt employments. (7) One 
of theſe, named Glauco, had taken it ſo ſtrongly into his 


head to enter upon the adminiſtration of the publick af- 


fairs, though not twenty years old, that none of his 
family or friends were able to divert him from a deſign ſo 
little conſiſtent with his age and capacity. Socrates, who 
had an affection for him upon account of Plato his bro- 
ther, was the only perſon that could prevail upon hiin to 
change his reſolution. 1 5 

Meeting him one day, he accoſted him ſo happily 
with diſcourſe, that he engaged him te give him the 
hearing. © You are deſirous then to govern the repub- 
“ lick,”” ſaid he to him. © True,” rephed Glauco. 
« You cannot have a more noble deſign (anſwered So- 
you will have it in your 


« your family, and to extend the confines of your coun- 
« try. You will make yourſelf known not only to 
« Athens, but throughont all Greece, and perhaps your 
« renown, like that of Themiſtocles, may dere, abroad 
« amongſt the barbarous nations. In ſhort, wherever 
you are, you will attract the reſpect and admiration 
« of the whole world.“ | 
So ſmooth and infinuating a prelude was extreme! 

pleaſing to the young man, who was taken by his blind 
lide. He ſtaid willingly, gave no occaſion to preſs him 
on that account, and the converſation continued. Since 
* you deſire to be eſteemed and honoured, no doubt 
your view is to be uſeful to the publickx?“ . Cer- 
« tainly.” —* Tell me then, T beg you, in the name of 
the gods, what is the firſt ſervice you propoſe to ren- 
der the ſtate ?” As Glauco ſeemed at a loſs, and medi- 


tated upon what he ſhould anſwer: *I preſume (continues 


*« Socrates) it is to enrich it, that is to ſay, to augment 
its revenues.” —<© My very thought.“ You are well 
*« verſed then undoubtedly in the revenues of the ſtate, 


and know perfectly to what they may amount, you 
4 haye not failed to make them your particular ſtudy, in 


| 2 , ee order -* 
(:) Xenoph. memorab. |, iti, p. 772—774. | 
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order that if a fund ſhould happen to fail by any un- « gu. 
foreſeen accident, you might be able to ſupply the de- 
tictency by another.” —“ I proteſt (replied Glauco) « ab 
that never entered into my thoughts.”'—< At leaſt you G 
will tell me to what the expences of the republick 


Cc 
60 
Ce 


1 JeNCES | tes, a 
amount; for you muſt know the importance of re- venti 

«« trenching ſuch as are ſuperfluous.” —*< I own I am ages 
as little informed in this point as the other.“ You and « 
«« muſt therefore refer your deſign of enriching the ſtate (11 
« till another time; for it is impoſſible you ſhould do it, oubl 
«© whilſt you are unacquainted with its revenues and ex- tainn 
4% pences.” them 
« But (ſaid Glauco) there is ſtill another means « be 

« which you have not mentioned: a ſtate may be en- « w 

“ riched by the ruin of its enemies.“ You are in the « kr 
right Ip oxen Socrates) but that depends upon its be- « hi, 
« ing the ſtrongeſt ; otherwiſe it incurs the danger of « vit 
** loling what it has: for which reaſon, he who talks of gard 


<. engaging in a war, ought to know the forces on both 
„ fides; that if he finds his own party ſtrongeſt, he may 
«« boldly adviſe the war; and, if weakeſt, diſſuade the 
people from undertaking it. Now, do you know the 
«« {trength of our republick, and that of our enemies 
« by ſea and land? Have you a ſtate of them in writing! 
ge fo kind to let me ſee it.. I have it not at pre- 
« ſent,” (ſaid Glauco).—* I ſee then (ſaid Socrates) that 
«« we ſhall not preſently enter into a war, if you are 
„ charged with the government; for you have abun- 
«« dance of enquiries to make, and much pains to go 
«« through, — you will reſolve upon it.“ 
He ran over, in this manner, ſeveral other articles no 
leſs important, with which Glauco appeared equally un- 
acquainted ; till he brought him to confeſs, how ridicu- 
Jous thoſe people were, who have the raſhneſs to intrude 
into government, without any other preparation for the 
ſervice of the publick, than that of an high eſteem for 
themſelves, and an immoderate ambition of riſing to the 
firſt places and dignities. Have a care, dear Glaucd, 
« aid he to him) leſt a too warm deſire of Fu 
| ed « ſhou! 
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« ſhould deceive you into purſuits that may cover yon 
« with ſhame, by ſetting your incapacity and flender 
« abilities in full light.“ | 

Glauco improved from the wiſe admonitions of Socra- 
tes, and took time to inform himſelf in private, before he 
ventured to appear in publick. This is a leſſon for all 
ages, and may be very ufeful to perſons in all ſtations 
and conditions of life. | 

(1) Socrates did not urge his friends to enter early into 
publick employments; but firſt to take pains for the at- 
tainment of the knowledge neceſſary to their ſucceſs in 
them. (x) © A man mult be very ſimple (ſaid he) to 
« believe that the mechanick arts are not to be'acquired 
« without the help of proper maſters, and that the 
« knowledge requiſite in governing ſtates, which is the 
« higheſt degree of human prudence, demands no pre- 


« vious labour and application.” His great care in re- 


gard to thoſe who aſpired at publick employments, was 
to form their manners upon the ſolid principles of probity 
and juſtice ; and eſpecially to inſpire them with a ſincere 
love of their country, with the moſt ardent paſſion for 
the publick good, and an high idea of the power and 
goodneſs of the. gods: becauſc, without theſe qualities, 
all other abilities ferve only to render men more wicked, 
and more capable of doing evil. Xenophon has tranſ- 
mitted to us a converſation of Socrates with Euthydemus, 
upon Providence, which is one of the fineſt patlages to 
be found in the writings of the ancients. f 
Did you never reflect within yourſelf (ſays Socrates 
to Euthydemus) how much care the gods have taken 
to beſtow upon man all that is neceſſary to his na- 
ture? Never, I aſſure you,” (replied he). You 
ſce (continued Socrates) how neceſlary light is, and 
how precious that gift of the gods ought to appear to 
„us. - Without it (added Euthydemus) we ſhould 
be like the blind, and all nature as if it were not, or 
were dead: but becauſe we have occaſion for ſuſpence 
© and relaxation, they have alſo given us the night for 


| | | „ 
(«) Xenoph, memorab. l. iv. P-. 8b. (x) Idem, p · 792. 
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we ought to render them continual praiſes and thank. 


* 6-4- 


diſpence univerſal life and heat; and at the ſame time 


them? That having rendered man this ſervice, he 
retires, leſt he ſhould incommode him by excels of 
heat; and then, after having removed to a certain 


 danger-of periſhing with cold, that he. returns in the 


And becauſe we could neither ſupport the cold or heat, 


F peace g a 6 p40 pha0y an i- GSC, .&AAG g vis df A, 


our repoſe,” “ You are in the right, and for this 


giving. They have ordained that the ſun, that bright 
and luminous ſtar, ſhould preſide over the day to dif. 
tinguiſh its different parts, and that its light ſhould not 
only ſerve to diſcover the wonders of nature, but to 


they have commanded the moon and ſtars to illumi- 
nate the night, of itſelf dark and obſcure. Is there 
any thing more admirable than this variety and viciffi. 


tude of day and night, of light and darknels, of labour crates 


„and reſt; and-all this for the convenience and good of niſtry 
% man?” Socrates enumerates in like manner the inf. lent 
nite advantages we receive from fire and water in che his re 
occaſions of life; and continuing to obſerve. upon the mals 
wonderful attention of Providence in all that regards us. Wine] 
- . 6c 


What ſay you (purſued he). upon the ſun's return after liſh c 


winter to reviſit us, and that as the fruits of one ſeaſon 
wither and decay, he ripens new ones to ſucceed 


point which he could not paſs without putting us in 


ſame track to reſume. his place in thoſe parts of the 
heavens, where his prefence is moſt beneticial to us! 


if we were to paſs in an inſtant from the one to the 
other, do you not admire, that-whilſt this ſtar ap- 


. proaches and removes ſo ſlowly, the two extremities ledge 


1 


arrive by almoſt inſenſible degrees? “ Is it poilible not ſuper 


to diſcover, in this diſpoſition of the feafons of the 
year, a providence and goodnefs, not only attentive to 
our neceſſities, but even our delights and enjoy- 
ments?“ 5 | | 
« All theſe things (ſaid Euthydemus) make me doubt 
whether the gods have any other employment than to 

5 | x 4 ſhow! 
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« ſhower down their gifts and graces upon mankind. 
There is one point, however, that puts me to a ſtand, 


« which is, that the brute animals partake of all theſe 


« bleſſings as well as ourſelves.” —* Yes (replied Socra- 
« tes} but do you but obſerve, that all theſe animals ſub- 


« ſiſt only for man's ſervice? The ſtrongeſt and moſt vi- 


« gorous ef them he ſubjects at his will, he makes them 


« tame and gentle, and uſes them ſucceſsfully in his 
« wars, his labours, and the other occaſions of life.“ 

« What if we conſider man in himſelf.” Here So- 
crates examines the diverſity of the. fenſes, by the. mi- 
niſtry of which man enjoys all that 1s. beſt and moſt excel- 
lent in nature; the vivacity of his wit, and the force of 
his reaſon, which exalt him infinitely. above all other ani- 


mals; the wonderful gift of ſpeech, by - the. means of 


which we communicate our thoughts reciprocally, pubs. 


liſh our laws, and govern ſtates. - VVV 

„From all this (ſays Socrates) it is eaſy to diſcern that 
te there are gods, and that they have man in their par- 
* ticular care, though he cannot diſcover them by his 
*« ſenſes. Do we 


% the winds, whilſt they are tearing up all before them 
„ jn our view? Our foul itſelf, with which we are ſo 


intimate, which moves and acts us, is it viſible, can 


« we behold it? It is the ſame with regard to the gods, 
« of whom none are viſible in the diſtribution of their 
% favours. The GREAT Gop himſelf,” (theſe words 
are remarkable, and demonſtrate that. Socrates acknow- 
ledged one ſupreme God, the author of all being, and 
ſuperior to all others, who were only the miniſters of his 


perceive the thunder, whilſt it ſtrikes 
through all things which oppoſe it? Do we diſtinguiſh 


will) „this Great God, who has formed the univerſe, 


and ſupports the ſtupendous work, whole everv part 
is finiſhed with the utmolt goodneſs and harmony ; he 
who preſerves them perpetually in immortal vigour, 
and cauſes them to obey him with a never-failing 
punctuality, and a rapidity not to be followed by our 
imagination; this God makes himſelf ſufficiently viſi- 
© ble by the endleſs wonders of which he is author; but 


O 4 « CO- 
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continues always inviſible in himſelf. Let us not then 
_ «« refuſe to believe even what we do not ſee, and let us 
% ſupply the defects of our corporeal eyes, by uſing thoſe 
<< of the ſoul ; but eſpecially let us learn to render the 
juſt homage of reſpect and veneration to the divinity, 
« whoſe will it ſeems to be, that we ſhould have no 
other perception of him than by his effects in our fa- 
vour. Now this adoration, this homage, conſiſts in 
« pleaſing him, and we can only pleaſe him in doing 
« is will. ER 
(y) In this manner Socrates inſtructed youth; theſe 
are the principles and ſentiments he inſpired into them; 
on the one fide, a perfect ſubmiſſion to the laws and 


magiſtrates, in which he made juſtice conſiſt: on the 
other, a profound regard for the divinity, which conſti- 


utes religion. In things ſurpaſſing our underſtanding, he 
adviſes us to confult the gods; and as they impart them- 
ſelves only to thoſe that pleaſe them, he recommends 
above all things the making of them propitious by a wiſe 
regularity of conduct. * The gods are wiſe, ſays he, and 
it depenus upon them either to grant what we aſk, or to give 
us diretily the reverſe of it. He cites an excellent prayer 
from an anonymous poet: Great God, give us, we be- 
feech thee, thoſe good things of which we ſtand in need, 
whether we crave them or not ; and remove from us all 
thoſe which may be hurtful to us, though we implore them 
of you. T he vulgar imagined that there are things which 
the gods obſerve, and others of which they take no no- 
tice : but Socrates taught that the gods obſerve all our 
actions and words; that they penetrate into our molt ſe- 
cret thoughts, are preſent in all our deliberations, and 
that they inſpire us in all our actions. | 


(O) Xenoph, Memorab. I. iv. p. 803, & 805. 
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SECT, V. SOCRATES applies Ange to diſcredit the ſo- 
phifts in the opinion of the yyung Athenians. What is to 
be underſtood of the tranical character aſcribed to him. 


88 found it neceſſary to prejudice the 
young people againſt a bad taſte, which had pre- 
vailed for ſome time in Greece. A ſec of aſſuming men 
aroſe, who ranking themſelves as the firſt ſages of Greece, 
were entirely the reverſe in their conduct. For inſtead 
of being infinitely remote from all avarice and ambition, 
like Pittacus, Bias, Thales, and the others who made a 
ſtudy of wiſdom their principal occupation, theſe men 
were ambitious and covetous, entered into the intrigues 
and affairs of the world, and made a trade of their pre- 


tended knowledge *. (z) They were called ſophiſts, and 


wandered from city to city. - They cauſed themſelves to 
be cried up as oracles, and walked about attended by 
crowds of diſciples, who, through a kind of enchantment, 
abandoned the embraces of their parents to follow theſe 
proud teachers, whom they paid a great price for their 
inſtruction. There was nothing theſe maſters did not 


profeſs : theology, phyſicks, ethicks, arithmetick, aſtro- 


nomy, grammar, muſick, poetry, rhetorick and hiſtory. 


They knew every thing, and could teach every thing. | 


Their greateſt ſuppoſed ſkill lay in philoſophy and elo- 


quence. Moſt of them, like Gorgias, valued themſelves * . 


upon giving immediate anſwers to all queſtions that could, 
be propoſed to them. Their young diſciples acquired 
nothing from their precepts but a filly eſteem for them- 


ſelves, and an univerſal contempt for every body elſe; ſo 


that not a ſcholar quitted theſe ſchools, but was more 
impertinent than when he firſt entered them. 


It was neceſſary to decry the falſe eloquence and bad. 


logick of theſe proud teachers in the ſenſe of the young 
Athenians. To attack them in front, and diſpute "_ 


them in a direct manner by a continued diſcourſe, was 


8 O 5 what 

(tt) Plat. in Apolog. p. 19, 20. 

* Sie enim apellantur hi, qui philoſopbantur,, Cic. in Lucius. 
eſtentationis aut quæſtus cauſa n. 129. ä 1 
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what Socrates could well have done, for he poſſeſſed in 
an extreme degree the talents of ſpeaking and reaſoning ; 
but this was no means to ſucceed againſt great haranguers, 
whoſe. fole aim was to dazzle their auditors with a vain 
glitter and rapid flow of words. He therefore took ano- 
ther courſe, and “ employing the turns and addreſs of 
wony, which he knew how to apply with wonderful art 
and delicacy, he choſe to conceal, under the appearance 
of fimplicity and the affectation of ignorance, all the 
beauty and great force of his genius. Nature, which had 
given him fo fine a ſoul, ſeemed to have forined his out- 
ide expreſsly for ſupporting the ironick character. He 
was very ugly, and beſides that, f had fomething very 
blockiſh and ſtupid in his phyſiognomy. The whole air 


of his perſon, which had nothing but what was very com- 


mon and very poor in it, perfectly correſponded with that 
of his countenance. „ 

When 4 he happened into the company of fore one 
of the ſophiſts, 64 propoſed his doubts with a diffident 
and modeſt air, aſked ſimple queſtions in a plain manner, 
and, as if he had been incapable of expreſſing himſelf 
otherwiſe, made uſe of trial compariſons, and alluſions 
taken from the meaneſt employments. The ſophiſt 
heard him with a ſcornful attention, and inſtead of gu- 
ing him a preciſe anſwer, fell into his common places, 


and talked a great deal without ſaying any thing to the 


2 Socrates, after having pralſed (not to enrage) 
is adverſary, intreated him to adapt himſelf to his weak- 
- nefs, and to deſcend fo low as him, by ſatisfying his 

| | | queſtions 


4 Socrates in ironia diſſimulan- Græci eparray vocant, Cic. Acad, 
tiaque longè omnibus lepore atque Que... I. iv. n. 15. : 
humanitate præſtitit. Cc, l. ti, Sed et illum quem nominal 
de Crat. n. 270. ( (Gorgiam) et exteros ſophiſtas, ute 

+ Zopyrus ' phyſiognomon — Platone intelligi poteſt,, luſos vide 
fupidum eſſe Socratem dixit et bar- mus a Socrate, Is enim percentando 

dum. Cie de Fal. n. 10. atque interrogando elicere ſolebat eo · 
4 + Socrutes de fe ipſe detrahens rnm opiniones quibuſcum differebat, 
in diſputatione, plus tribuebat iis, ut ad ea, que ii reſpondiſſent, fi 
quos volebat reſellere. Ita cum aliud quid videretur, diceret. Cic, de Fi. 
diceret atque ſentiret, libenter uti &., 1, ü, n. 2. 
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.envenomed hatred; to which it is now time to proceed. 


ion of the thirty tyrants out of Athens, in the ſixty-ninth 
Year of his life; but the proſecution had been projected 
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queſtions in a few words; becauſe neither his wit nor his 
memory were. capable of comprehending or retaining ſo 
many fine and exalted notions, and that all his know- 1 
ledge was confined to queſtion and anſwer. 4 
Tzis paſſed in a numerous aſſembly, and the fcien= | 
tifick perſon could not recede. When Socrates had once 


got him out of his entrenchment, by obliging him to an- 1 
ſwer his queſtions ſuccin&tly; he carried him on from one 
to another to, the moſt abſurd, conſequences; and after 


having reduced him either to contradict himſelf or be f 
ſilent, he complained that the learned man would not 
vouchſafe to inſtruct him. The young people, however, 
perceived the incapacity of their maſter, and changed 
their admiration for him into contempt. Thus the name 
of ſophiſt became odious and ridiculous. 

It is eaſy to judge, that men of the ſophiſt's character, 
of which I have now ſpoke, who were in high credit 
with the great, who lorded it amongſt the youth of 
Athens, and had been long celebrated for their wit and 
learning, could not be attacked with impunity; and the 
rather, becauſe they had been taken in the two molt 
ſenſible points, their fame, and their intereſt. (a) So- 
crates, for having endeavoured to unmaſk their vices, and 
diſcredit their falſe eloquence, experienced, from theſe 
corrupt and haughty men, all that could be feared or 
expected from the moſt malignant envy, and the moſt 


SECT. VI. SOCRATES 75 accuſed of haldeng bad opinions 
in. regard to the geds, and of corrupting. the Athenian 
vouth, He defends hinzſef without art or fear. 

Is condemned to die. | 


(5 C OCRATES was accuſed a little before the firſt 
. year of the 95th Olympiad, ſoon after the expul- 


long before. The oracle of Delphos, which had declared 
| . him 
0 Plat, in Apolog P. 23+ (8) A, M. 3602. Ant. J. . 402. 
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of Socrates for all comedies in general, and for thoſe of 


bad, to make a very good cauſe. But finding himſelf in. 
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him the wiſeſt of mankind ; the contempt into which he his n 
had brought the doctrine and morals of the ſophiſts of This 
his time, who were then in high reputation; the liberty well 
with which he attacked all vice; the ſingular attachment fathe 
of his diſciples for his perſon and mims, had all con- ment 
curred in alienating people againſt him, and had drawn ner. 
abundance of envy upon rat ; make 
(e) His enemies having ſworn his deſtruction, and per- impi 
ceiving the difficulty of the attempt, prepared the way for Ml pitcr 
It at diſtance, and at firſt attacked him in the dark, and by vanit 
obſcure and ſecret methods. It is ſaid, that to ſound the for 2 
people's diſpoſition in regard to Socrates, and to try whe- pene 


ther it would ever be ſafe to cite him before the judges, into 


they engaged Ariſtophanes to bring him into the theatre the n 
in a comedy, wherein the firſt Reds of the accuſation conte 
meditated againſt him were ſown. Tt is not certain whe- teach 
ther Ariſtophanes was ſuborned by Anytus, and the reſt this | 
of Socrates's enemies, to compoſe that ſatyrical piece coulc 
againſt him. It is very likely, that the declared contempt 


Ariſtophanes in particular, whilſt he profeſſed an extra- 
ordinary eſteem for the tragedies of Euripides, might be 
the poct's true motive for taking his revenge of the phi- 
loſopher. However it were, r eee to the diſ- 
grace of poetry, lent his pen to the malice of Socrates's 
enemies, or his own reſentment, and employed his whole 
genius and capacity to depreciate the beſt and moſt excel- 
lent man that ever the pagan world produced. 

. He compoſed a piece called The Clouds, wherein he 
introduced the philoſopher, perched in a baſket, and 
hoiſted up amidſt the air and clouds, from whence he 
vents maxims, or rather the moſt ridiculous ſubtleties, 
A very aged debtor, who deſires to eſcape the cloſe pui- 
ſuits of his creditors, comes to him to be taught the art 
of tricking them at law; to prove by unanſwerable rea- 
ſons that he owes them nothing; and, in a word, of a very 


capable of any improvements from the ſublime leſſons Ls 
5 : | 2 + ml 


(c) Alian, 1, i. © 13, Plat. in Apolog, Socrat, p. 19. 
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his new maſter, he brings his ſon to him in his ſtead. 
This young man ſoon after quits his learned ſchool ſo 
well inſtructed, that at their firſt meeting he beats his 
father, and proves to him by ſubtle, but invincible argu- 
ments, that he has reaſon for treating him in that man- 
ner. In every ſcene where Socrates appears, the poet 
makes him utter a thouſand impertinencies, and as man 
impieties againſt the gods; and in particular againſt Ju- 
piter. He makes him talk like a man of the greateſt 
vanity and opinion of himſelf; with an equal contempt 
for all others, who, out of a criminal curioſity, is fbr 
netrating what paſſes in the heavens, and for diving 
into the abyſſes of the earth; who boaſts of having always 
the means to make injuſtice triumph; and who is not 
contented with keeping thoſe ſecrets for his own uſe, but 
teaches them to others, and thereby corrupts youth. All 
this is attended with a refined raillery, and a ſalt, which 
could not fail ot pleaſing a people of ſo quick and delicate 
a taſte as the Athenians, who were beſides naturally in- 
vidious to all tranſcendent merit. They were ſo much 
charmed with it, that without waiting the conclufion of 
the repreſentation, they ordered the name of Ariſtopha- 
nes to be ſet down above thoſe of all his competitors. 
Socrates, who had been informed that he was to be 
acted in the theatre, went thither upon the day to ſee the 
comedy, contrary to his cuſtom ; for it was not common 
for him to go to thoſe aſſemblies, unleſs when ſome new 
tragedy of Euripides was to be performed, who was his 
intimate friend, and whoſe pieces he eſteemed, upon ac- 
count of the ſolid principles of morality he took care to 
interſperſe m them. It was however obſerved, that he 
had not patience to wait the concluſion of one of them, 


wherein the actor had began with a dangerous maxim, 


and went out immediately, without conſidering the injury 
his withdrawing might do his friend's reputation. He 
never went to comedies, unleſs when Alcibiades and Cri- 
tias forced him thither againſt his will, offended at the 
unbounded licence which reigned in them, and incapable. 
ot ſeeing the reputation of his-fellow-citizens publickly 

WE „ 
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torn in pieces. He was preſent at this without the leaſt 
emotion, and without expreiling any diſcontent ; and 
ſome ſtrangers being in pain to know who the Socrates 
{d) intended by the play was, he roſe up from his ſeat 
and ſhowed himſelf during the whole repreſentation. He 
told thoſe who were near him, and were amazed at his 
indifference and patience, that he imagined himſelf at a 
great entertainment, where he was agrecably laughed at, 
and that it was neceſſary to let raillery pals, - 
There is no appearance, as I have already obſerved, 
that Ariſtophanes, though he was not Socrates's friend, 
had entered into the black conſpiracy of his enemies, and 
had any thought of occaſioning his deſtruction. It is 
more probable that a poet, who diverted the publick at 
the expence of the principal magiſtrates and moſt cele- 
brated generals, was alſo willing to make them laugh at 
the expence of a philoſopher. All the guilt was on the 
ſide of thoſe who envied him, and his enemies, who were 
in hopes of making great ufe of the repreſentation of this 
comedy againſt him. The artifice was indeed profound, 
and conceived with kill. In acting a man upon the 
ſtage, he is only repreſented on his bad, weak, or am- 
biguous tides. That view of him is followed with ridi- 
eule, ridicule accuſtoms people to the contempt of his 
perſon, and contempt proceeds to injuſtice. For the 
world are naturally bold in infulting, abuſing, and in- 
juring a man, when once he becomes the object of their 
general contempt. | ; 8 | 
Theſe were the firſt blows ſtruek at him, and ſerved 
as an aſſay and trial of the great affair meditated againſt 
him. It lay dormant a long while, and did not break 
out in twenty years afterwards. The troubles of the re- 
publick might well occaſion that long delay: for it was 
in that interval the enterpriſe againſt Sicily happened, the 
event of which was fo unfortunate, that Athens was be- 
ſieged and taken by Lyſander, who changed its form ot 
government, and eſtablifhed the thirty tyrants, that were 
| 1 ER | D e 
(4) Plut. de educ. liber, p. 10% 
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| not expelled till a very ſmall time before the affair we 


ſpeak of. | 

(e) Melitus then appeared as accuſer, and entered a 
proceſs in form againſt. Socrates. His accuſation conſiſted 
of two heads. 'I he firſt was, that he did not admit the 
gods acknowledged by the republick, and introduced new 
divinities: the ſecond, that he corrupted the youth of 
Athens; and concluded with inferring, that ſentence of 
death ought to paſs againſt him. 
Never had accufation ſo little probability, pretext, or 
foundation as this. It was now forty years that Socrates 
had made it his profeſſion to inſtruct the Athenian youth. 
He had advanced no opinions in fecret, and in the dark. 
His leſſons were given publickly, and in the view of great 
numbers of auditors. He had always obſerved the Fa 
conduct, and taught the ſame principles. What then 
could be Melitus's motive for this accuſation, after ſuch 
2 length of time? How came his zeal for the publick 
good, after having been languid and drowſy for ſo many 
years, to awake on a ſudden, and become fo violent? Is 
it pardonable, for ſo warm and worthy a citizen as Me- 


litus would appear, to have continued mute and inactive, 


whilſt any one corrupted the whole youth of that city, by 
inſtilling ſeditious maxims into them, and by inſpiring 
them with a diſguſt and contempt for the eſtabliſhed go- 
vernment ? For he who does not prevent an evil, when 
it is in his power, is equally criminal with him that 
commits it. (7) Libanius ſpeaks thus in a declamation 
of his; called the Apology of Socrates. But, continues 
he, though Melitus, whether out of diſtraction, indif- 


terence, or real avocation of his affairs, never thought for 
to many years of entering an accuſation againſt Socrates ; 


how came it to pals, that in a city like Athens, which 
abounded with wiſe magiſtrates, and, what is more, 
with bold informers, fo publick a confpiracy, as that im- 
puted to Socrates, ſhould eſcape the eyes of thoſe, whom 
cuher the love of their country, or invidious malignity, 


render 


(e A, M. 3603, Ant. J. C. 4. -(F) Liban. in Apoleg. Socrat, 


b · 5 48. 
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Tender ſo vigilant and attentive? Nothing was ever lef; 
feaſible, or more void of all probability. | 
(g) As ſoon as the conſpiracy broke out, the friends 
of Socrates prepared for his defence. Lyſias, the moſt 
able orator of his times, brought him an elaborate dif. 
courle of his compoſing ; wherein he had ſet forth the 
reaſons and meaſures of Socrates in all their light, and in- 
terſperſed the whole with tender and pathetick ſtrokes, 
(Y) capable of moving the moſt obdurate hearts. Socra- 
tes read it with pleaſure, and approved it very much; 
but as it was more conformable to the rules of rheto- 
rick than the ſentiments and fortitude of a philoſopher, 
he told him frankly, that it did not ſuit him. 3 
which Lylias, having aſked how it was poſſible to be 
well done, and at the ſame time not ſuit him; in the 
ſame manner, ſaid he, uſing according to his cuſtom a 
vulgar compariſon, that an excellent workman might 
bring me magnificent apparel, or ſhoes embroidered with 
gold, to which nothing would be wanting on his part, 
but which however would not fit me. he perſiſted there- 
fore inflexibly in the reſolution, not to demean himfelf by 
begging ſuffrages in the low abject manner common at 
that time. He employed neither artifice nor the glitter of 
eloquence. He had no recourſe either to ſollicitation or 
eatreaty. He brought neither his wife nor children to 
incline the judges in his favour by their ſighs and tears. 
Nevertheleſs, * though he firmly refuſed to make uſe of 
any voice but his own in his defence, and to appear be- 
fore his judges in the ſubmiſſive poſture of a ſupplant, 
he did not behave in that manner out of pride, or con- 
tempt of the tribunal. It was from a noble and intrepid 
aſſurance, reſulting from greatneſs of ſoul, and the con- 
ſciouſneſs of his truth and innocence. So that his de- 
ence had nothing timorous or weak in it. His diſcourſe 
was bold, manly, generous, without paſſion, without 
5 So. emotion, 
(g) Cicer. I. 1. de Orat. n. 231, 23 4 65) Quint. J. xi, c. i. 


His et talibus adductus Socrates, adhibuitque liberam contumaciam 4 
nec patronum quæſivit ad judiciam magnitudine animi ductam, non 4 


capitis, nec judicibus ſupplex fuit; ſuperbia. Cic. Tye, Ryaft. I. i. 
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emotion, full of the noble liberty of a philoſopher, with 

| no other ornament but that of truth, and brightened 

univerſally with the charaCter and language of innocence, 

Plato, who was preſent, tranſcribed it afterwards, and 

without > additions compoſed from it the work, which 
be 


he calls The Apology of Socrates; one of the moſt con- 
ſummate maſter- pieces of antiquity. I ſhall here make 
an extract from it. . 

(i) Upon the day aſſigned, the proceeding commenced 
in the uſual forms; the parties appeared before the judges, 


and Melitus ſpoke. The worſe his cauſe, and the leſs 
provided it was with proofs, the more occaſion he had 


for addreſs and art to cover its weakneſs. He omitted 
nothing that might render the adverſe patty odious; and 
inſtead of reaſons, which could not but fail him, he 
ſubſtituted the deluſive ſhine of a lively and pompous 


cloquence. Socrates, in obſerving that he could not tell 


what impreſſion the diſcourſe of his accuſers might make 


| upon the judges, owns, that for his part he ſcarce knew 


himſelf, they had given ſuch artful colouring and likeli- 
hood to their arguments, though there was not the leaſt 


| word of truth in all they had advanced. 


% I have already ſaid that their accuſation conſiſted of 


two heads. The firſt regards religion. Socrates enquires 


out of an impious curioſity into what paſſes in the heavens, 
and in the owls of the earth. He denies the gods 
adored by his country. He endeavours to introduce a 
new worthip, .and if he may be believed, an unknown 
god inſpires him in all his actions. To make thort, he 
believes there are no gods. 

The ſecond head relates to the intereſt and government 
of the ſtate. Socrates corrupts the youth by inſtilling 


bad ſentiments concerning the divinity into them, by 


teaching them a contempt. of the laws, and the order 


eltabliſhed in the republick; by declaring openly againſt 


the 


(7) Plat, in Apolog. Socrat: Xenoph. in Apolog. Socrat. & in Memor. 
| (% Plat. in Apolog. p. 24. | 


— — 
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the choice of the magiſtrates. by “ lot ; by exclaiming their! 
againſt the publick aſſemblies, where he is never ſeen to the en 
appear; by teaching the art of making the worſt of cauſes dental 
good; by attaching the youth to himſelf out of a ſpirit to g 
af pride and ambition, under the pretence of inſtructing NEW , 
them; and by proving, to children, that they may abuſe ties, 5 
meir parents with impunity. He glories in a pretended ius In 
oracle, and believes himſelf the wileſt of mankind. He lay, 1 
taxes all others with folly, and condemns without reſerve Cr 
all their maxims and actions; conſtituting himſelf by bis te g 
own authority the general cenſor and reformer ot the 057 
ſtate. Notwithſtanding which the effects of his leſſons natur 
may be ſeen in the perſons of Critias and Alcibiades, his conde 
moſt intimate friends, who have done great miſchieſs to phy fie 
their country, and have been the moſt wicked of citizens, devot 
and the moſt abandoned of men. ar 
infini 


This concluded with recommending to the judges, to 
be very much upon their guard againſt the dazzling all th 
eloquence of Socrates, and to ſuſpect extremely the inſi- him 
nuating and artificial turns of addreſs, which he would ” 


employ to deceive them. im 
() Socrates began his diſcourſe with this point, and 5 re. 
declared that he would ſpeak to the judges as it was his : "p 
cuſtom to talk in his common converſation, that is to 9p 
fay, with much ſimplicity, and no art. MG 
(n) He then proceeds to particulars. Upon what . 0 
foundation can it be alledged, that he does not acknow- 5 lo 
ledge the gods of the republick; he, who has been oſten On 
ſeen to ſacrifice in his own houſe, and in the temples? , + th 
Can it be doubted whether: he uſes divination or not, - Þ 
whilſt it is made a crime in him to report, that he re- A W 
ceived councils from a certain divinity ; and thence con- af tl 
_ cluded that he aims at introducing new deities? But in 8 
this he innovates nothing more than others, who, putting 5 

f 7 their 
(1) Plat. p. 15: (in) Plat. p. 27. Xenoph. p. 703 0c 
* Socrates in reality did not ap- of theſe people are far from being of „e fe 
prove this manner of .elefing the the great importance of theſe e 4 g 


magiltrates. He obſerved, that when which are c:mmitted in the adminiſ- 
a pilot, a muſician, or an architect traticn of the republick. Xenofh, 
is wanted, nobody is quilling to take Memorab. 1, i. p. 712. 

Sim at a venture; though the faults 
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their faith in divination, obſerve the flight of birds, conſult 
the entrails of victims, and remark even words and acct- 


dental encounters: different means, which the gods employ. 


to give mankind a foreknowledge of the future. Old or 
new, it is ſtill evident that Socrates acknowledges divini- 
ties, by the confeſſion of. even Melitus himſelf, who in 
his information avers that he believes demons, that is to 
ſay, ſubaltern ſpirits, the offspring of the gads. Now 
every man who believes the offspring of the gods, believes 
the gods. X | | 

(2) As to what relates to the impious enquiries into 
natural things imputed to him; without deſpiſing or 
condemning thoſe Who apply themſelves to the ſtudy of 
phyſicks, he declares, that as for him, he had entirely 
devoted himelf to what concerns moral virtue, the conduct 
of life, and the rules of government, as to a knowledge 
infinitely more uſeful than any other; and he calls upon 
all thoſe who have been hearers, to come forth and belie 
him if he does not ſay what is true. IT 

« ] am accuſed of corrupting the youth, and of 
« inſtilling. dangerous maxims into them, as well in 
regard to the worſhip of the gods, as the rules of 
« government. You know, Athenians, that I never 
made it my profeſſion to teach, nor can envy, however 
violent againſt me, reproach me with having ever 
ſold my inftructions. I have. an undeniable evidence 
for me in this reſpect, which is my poverty. Always 
* equally ready to communicate my thoughts either to 
the rich or poor, and to give them entire leiſure to 
« queſtion or anſwer me, 1 lend myſelf to every one 
who is deſirous of becoming virtuous; and if amongft 
thoſe who hear me, there are any Who prove either 
good or bad, neither the virtues of the one, nor the 


cc 
40 
40 


vices of the other, to which I have not contributed, 


„are to be aſcribed to me. 
(6 


Fc 


My whole employment 1s 
to perſu:de the young and old againſt N 
for the body, for riches, and all other precarious things 
of whatſoever nature they be, and aàgainſt too little 
3 EN ns regard 

(2) Xenoph. p. 710. | 
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HISTORY OF THE 
regard for the ſoul, which ought to be the object of 
their affection: for I inceſſantly urge to you, that 
virtue does not proceed from riches, but on the contrary 
riches from virtue; and that all the other goods of 
human life, as well publick as private, have thcir 
ſource in the ſame principle. 


« If to ſpeak in this manner be to corrupt youth, ! 


confeſs, Athenians, that I am guilty, and deſerve to 
be puniſhed. | 
ealy to convict me of my falſehood. I ſee here a great 
number of my diſciples; they have only to appear. But 
perhaps the reſerve and conſideration for a maſter, who 
has inſtructed them, will prevent them from declaring 
againſt me: at leaſt their fathers, brothers, and uncles 
cannot, as good relations and good citizens, diſpenſe 
with their not ſtanding forth to demand vengeance 
againſt the corrupter of their ſons, brothers, and ne- 
phews. But theſe are the perſons who take upon them 
my defence, and intereſt themſelves in the ſucceſs of 
my cauſe. 1 
« (0) Paſs on me what ſentence you pleaſe; Athenians; 
but I can neither repent nor change my conduct. l 
mult not abandon or ſuſpend a function, which God 
himſelf has impoſed on me. Now he has charged me 
with the care of inſtructing my fellow-citizens. It 
after having faithfully kept all the poſts, wherein I was 
laced by our generals at Potidæa, Amphipolis, and 


lium, the fear of death ſhould at this time make 


me abandon that in which the Divine Providence has 
placed me, by commanding me to paſs my life in the 
ſtudy of philoſophy for the inſtruction of myſelf and 
others; this would be a moſt criminal deſertion indeed, 
and make me highly worthy of being cited before thus 
tribunal, as an impious man who does not believe the 

ods. Should you reſolve to acquit me for the future, 
f ſhould not heſitate to make anſwer, Athenians, I 
honour and love you, but I ſhall chooſe rather to 800 


(e) Plat. p. 28, 29, 
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* God than you, and to my lateſt breath ſhall never 


% (y) I am reproached with abje& fear and meanneſs 


hear, but when it would prevent me from perſiſting in 


3 ,” — * 0 
TeiTo lent T9 Ne ANNE i b. 


i The Greek fignijies, O belt of 6bliging manner of accofling. 
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renounce my philoſophy, nor ceaſe to exhort and re- 
prove you according to my cuſtom, by telling each of 
you when you come in my way, My * good friend, 
and citizen of the moſt famous city in the warld for 
wiſdom and valour, are you not aſhamed to have no 
other thoughts than that of amaſſing wealth, and of 
acquiring glory, credit, and dignittes, whilſt you neglect 
the treaſures of prudence, truth, and wiſdom, and 


take no pains in rendering your ſoul as good and perfect 
as it is capable of being? 


of ſpirit, for being ſo buſy.in imparting my advice to 
every one in private, and for having always avoided to 
be preſent in your aſſemblies to give my counſels to my 
country. I think I have ſufficiently proved my courage 
and fortitude both in the field, where I have borne 
arms with you, and in the ſenate, when I alone op- 
poſed the unjuſt ſentence you pronounced againſt the 
ten captains, who had not taken up and interred the 
bodies of thoſe who were killed or drowned in the ſea- 
fight near the ifland Arginuſæ; and when, upon more 
than one occaſion, I oppoſed, the violent and cruel 
orders of the thirty tyrants. What is it then that has 
prevented me from appearing in your aflemblies? It 
is that demon, that voice divine, which you have ſo 
often heard me mention, and Melitus has taken fo 
much pains to ridicule, That fpirit has attached itſelf 
to me from my infancy : it is a voice, which I never 


ſomething I have reſolved, for it never exhorts me to 
undertake any thing. Tt is the ſame being, that has 
always oppoſed me, when I would have intermeddled 
in the affairs of the republick; and that with the 
greateſt reaſon; for I ſhould have been amongſt the 
dead long ago, had I been concerned in the meaſures 
ol the ſtate, without effecting any thing to the ad- 

ek (elit Ie) Vantage 
(p) Plat. p. 317. 


men, d apt a:F>u»; which was an 
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5 * . EI « oth 
vantage of myſelf, or our country. Do not take it il}, . bot 
. 1 de you, if I ſpeak my thoughts without dif. « |] 
** guiſe, and with truth and freedom. Every man who ill, If] 
© would gencroufly oppoſe a whole people, either among Ml. hel; 
us or elſewhere, and who inflexibly applies himſelf w. 85 
prevent the violation of the laws, and the practice of. Fo 
* iniquity in a government, will never do ſo long wih ., the, 
„ impunity. It is abſolutely neceſſary for bim, wie. une 
« would contend for juſtice, if he has any thoughts of. Fat 
<«« living, to remain in a private ſtation, and never to. Mo 
have any ſhare in. publick affairs. 1 

(7) For the reſt, Athenians, if, in the extreme . Ca 
« danger I now am, I do not imitate the behaviour of Wl. the 
** thoſe, who upon leſs emergencies have implored and . vine 
1 ſupplicated their judges with tears, and have brought « you 
forth their children, relations, and friends, it is not . Falun 
40 through pride and obſtinacy, Or any contemp t for You Soct 
% but ſolely for your honour, and for that of the whole intrepi 
« city. You ſhould know, that there are amongſt ou Bf 
citizens, thoſe who do not regard death as an evi, judges, 
«© and who give that name only to injuſtice and infamy. WM which 
« At my age, and with the reputation true or falſe which odeſt 

I have, would it be conſiſtent for me, after all the portme 
«« leſſons I have given _=_ the contempt of death, judges 
« to be afraid of it myſelf, and to belye in my lt. 5... 

action all the principles and ſentiments of my pal expect 
4% life. 5 3 3 appear 

« But without ſpeaking of my fame, which T ſhould 4 pet 
« extremely injure by ſuch a conduct, I do not think it. n 
« allowable to entreat a judge, nor to be abſolved by BW Tui. 
« ſupplications: he ought to be perſuaded and convinc- Mot at 
« ed. The judge does not fit upon the bench to ſhov Wt. ſupp 
% fayour by violating the laws, but to do Juſtice l ght 
« conforming to them. He does not ſwear to diſcharg reſtder 
« with impunity whom he pleaſes ; but to do juſuc 
«« where it is due. We ought not therefore. to accuſton Wl + Soer 
«« you to perjury, nor you to ſuffer yourſelves to be Fe bs, Be 
« cuſtomed to it; for in ſo doing, both the one wy tur eſſe 
8 | 3 231. 


| (8) Plat. P. 34 35. 
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10 « other of us equally injure juſtice and religion, and 
1 a . « both are criminals. | : 
| 10 «« Do not therefore expect from me, Athenians, that 
bo 1 « ] ſhould have recourſe among{t you to means which I 
are « helieve neither honeſt nor lawful ; eſpecially upon this 
85 0 « occaſion, wherein I am accuſed of impiety by Melitus. 
uin For, if I ſhould influence you by my prayers, and 
__ thereby induce you to violate your oaths, it would be 
„ undeniably evident, that I teach you not to believe in 
7er the gods; and even in defending and juſtifying myſelf, 
« ſhould furniſ my adverſaries with arms againſt me, 
« and prove that I. believe no divinity. Bur f am very 


= « far from ſuch bad thoughts. I am more convinced of 
2d and : = exIILence of God than my accuſers, and ſo con- 
ought « yinced, that J abandon myſelf to God and you, that 


« you may judge of me as you ſhall deem beſt for your- 


4 3 « ſelves and me. | 

47 | Socrates * pronounced this diſcourſe with a firm and 

* ntrepid tone. His air, his action, his viſage expreſſed 
nothing of the accuſed : he ſeemed the maſter of his 


a evil, udges, from the aſſurance and greatneſs, of ſoul with 


ot hich he ſpoke, without however loſing any thing of the 
A U modeſty natural to him. So noble and majeſtick a de- 
1eah, ortment diſpleaſed and gave offence. It is common for 
ay lf judges F, who look upon themſelves as the abſolute diſ- 
al penſers of life and death to ſuch as are before them, to 
y :xpect out of a ſecret tendency of mind, that they ſhould 
nl + the: in their preſence with humble ſubmiſſion and 
think i pectful awe: an homage which they think due to 


heir ſupreme authority. to 

| This was what happened now. Melitus however had 
ot at firſt the fifth part of the voices. We have reaſon 

0 ſuppoſe that the judges aſſembled upon this occaſion 


Ived by 
onvine- 


del ght amount to five hundred, without reckoning the 
full preſident, The law condemned the accuſer to pay a fine 
ccuſtom | | of 


* . 
Socrates ita in judicio capiti ES 1 
N yh capitis + Odit judex fere litigantis ſe- 

oh " ry dixit, ut non ſypplex aut curitatem ; cumque jus 2 intelli- 

"64 be magiſter aut dominus vide- gat, tacitus reverentiam paſtulat, 

* e judicum. Cic. l. i. de Orat. Quint. I. ive c. 1 | 
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of a thouſand drachmas *, if he had not the fifth part of 
the ſuffrages. This law had been wiſely eſtabliſhed to 
check the boldneſs and impudence of calumniators. Me- 
litus had been obliged to pay this fine, if Anytus and 
Lycon had not joined him, and preſented themſelves alſo 
ns the accuſers of Socrates. heir credit drew over a 
great number of voices, and there were two hundred and 
fourſcore againſt Socrates, and in conſequence only two 
hundred and twenty for him. He wanted no more than 
thirty-one F to have been 47 ang for he would then 
have had two hundred and fifty-one, which would have 
been the majority. I | 
By this firſt ſentence the judges only declared Socrates 
guilty, without decreeing him any ꝗ penalty. For when 
the law did not determine the puniſhment, and when a 
crime againſt the ſtate was not in queſtion (in which 
3 conceive Cicero's terms, fraus capitalis, may 
be underſtood) the perſon found guilty had a right to 
chooſe the penalty he thought he deſerved. Upon his 
| anſwer the judges deliberated a ſecond time, and after- 
wards palſed their final ſentence. Socrates was informed 
that he might demand an abatement of the penalty, and 
change the condemnation of death into baniſhment, im- 
priſonment, or a fine. He replied generouſly, that he 
would chooſe neither of thoſe puniſhments, becauſe that 
would be to acknowledge himſelf guilty. © Athenians, 
« (ſaid he) to keep you no longer in ſuſpence, as you 
« oblige me to ſentence myſelf according to what I de- 
.«« ſerve, I condemn myſelt for having paſſed my life in 
« inſtructing yourſelves and your children; fo: havin 
« neglected with that view my domeſtick affairs, and al 
«« publick employments, and dignities ; for having de- 
« yoted myſelt entirely to the ſervice of my country, in 
| 0 | : labouring 


Foo Livres. ä damnato, ſi fraus capitalis non eſſet, 
I The text waries in Plato; it quaſi pœnæ eſtimatio. Ex fententias 
ſays, thirty-three or thirty, whence cum judieibus daretur, interrogabatut 
it is probably defeftive, reus, quam quaſi æſtimationem com- 
t Primis ſententiis ſtatuebant tan- meruiſſe ſe maxime coufiteretur. 
tim judices damnarent an abſolve- Cic, 1, i, de Qrat. n. 2317 23% 
tent. Erat autem Athenis, reo 
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* Jabouring inceſſantly to render my fellow- citizens 
« virtuous. T condemn myſelf, I ſay, to be maintained 
jn the Prytaneum at the expence of the, republick for 
% the reſt of my life. ＋ 


ä his laſt anſwer fo t much 
offended the judges, that they condemned him to drink 


the hemlock, a puniſhment very much in uſe amongſt 


them. _ | 
(„) This ſentence did not ſhake the conſtancy of So- 


crates in the leaſt. “ J am going, ſaid he, addreſſing 


himſelf to his judges with a noble tranquillity, “ to ſuffer 
death by your order, to which nature had condemned 
« me from the firſt moment of my birth; but my ac- 


cuſers will ſuffer no leſs from infamy and injuſtice by 
« the decrees of truth. Did you expect from me, that. 
« to extricate myſelf out of your hands, I ſhould have 
« emplayed, according to the cuſtom, flattery and pa- 


« thetick expreſſions, and the timorous and creeping 


« behaviour of a ſupplant? But in tryals, as well as 


<< war, an honeſt man ought not to uſe all ſorts of means 
« for the preſervation of his life. Tt is equally ditho- 
% nourable both in the one and the other, to ranſom it 
« only by prayers and tears, and all thoſe other abject 


« 
Lay 


« prefent condition.“ > 
Apollodorus, who was one of his friends and diſciples, 
having advanced to him to expreſs his grief for his dying 
innocent : hat, replied he with a ſmile, would vou 
have. had me die guilty? ' 
(s) Plutarch, to ſhow, that only our weakeſt part, 
the body, is in the power of man; but that there is 


(7) Plat. p. 29. (s) De Anime Tranquil. P. 475. 
It appears in Plato, that after contrary, p. 705. 


methods, you ſee every day practiſed by people in my 


This di Ference 


this diſcourſe, Socrates, without doubt 
iy remove from him all imputation of 
bride and contumacy, modeſtly offered 
to pay a fine proporticnate to his in- 
digence, that is to ſay, one mina . fifiy 
leres and that at the inſtances of 
his friends, who had beund themſelaes 
for him, be roſe in his offer to thirty 


"ire, Plat. in Apolog. Socrat, p. 38, * 


Et Xenophin ofatively afſeris the 
Yor, IV. 


may be reconciled, perhaps, by ſups: 
poſing that Secrates refuſed at jir ſt tn 
make any er, and that le ſuffered 


himſelf at length io be overcome by the 


earneſt ſolicitalions of his friends. 

+ Cujus reſponto fic judices ex- 
arſerunt, ut capitis hominem inno- 
centiſſimum condemnarent. Cc, 1, i. 
de Crat. n. 233. 


P | another 
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another infinitely more noble part of us entirely ſuperior 
to their threats, and inacceſſible to their inflictions, cites 


theſe admirable words of Socrates which are more appli- 
cable to his judges than his accuſers, Anytus and Melitus 


may kill me, but they cannot hurt me. As if he had 
ſaid, in the language of the Pagans, Fortune may deprive 
me of my goods, my health, and, my life; but I have 
a treaſure within me, of which no violence can deprive 


me, I mean virtue, innocence, fortitude, and greatneſs 


of mind. i 

This great man“, fully convinced of the principle he 
he had ſo often inculcated to his diſciples, that guilt is 
the only evil a wiſe man ought to fear, choſe rather to be 
deprived of ſome years, which he might have to live, 
than to forfeit in an inſtant the glory of his whole paſt 
life, in diſhonouring himſelf for ever by the ſhameful 


behaviour he was adviſed to obſerve with his judges. 


Seeing that his own times had but a ſlight knowledge of 
him, he referred himſelf from it to the judgement ot 
polterity, and by the generous ſacrifice of a very advanced 


| life, acquired and aſſured to himſelf the eſteem and 


admiration of all ſucceeding ages. 


SEcr. VII. SOCRATES refuſes to eſcape out of priſon. 
Hie paſſes the laſt day of his life in diſcourſing wi 
his friends upon the immortality of the ſoul, He drinks 
the poiſon. Puniſhment of his accuſers. Honcurs paid 


to. his memory. 


* the ſentence had been paſſed upon him, 
+ Socrates with the ſame intrepid aſpect with 


which he had held the tyrants in awe, went forward 


towards 
* Maluit vir ſapientiſſimus quod aliquando ſolus triginta tyrannos in 


- fupereſſet ex vita ſibi perire, quam ordinem redegerat, carcerem intravit, 


quod preteriflet: et quando ab ho- ignominiam ipſi loco detracturvs 

minibus ſui tempor;s parum intelli- Neque enim poterat carcer videri, 1! 

gebatur, poſterorum ſe judiciis reſer- quo Socrates erat, Senec. de Conj#+ 

vavit, breyi detrimento jam ultime . ad Helwver, c. xiii. 

feneQutis ævum ſeculorum omnium 

eonſecutus. Quint, I. i. c. 1. vit, omnique honeſtionem curia d- 
+ Soctates codem illo vultu, quo didit. 1d, de vit. beat, c. xvii. 


Socrates carcerem intrando purge. 
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this veſſel, as a ſignal of its departure, till the ſame veſſel 


expreſſed, and Crito obſerves, that the evening before 
| and turned one of /Eſop's fables into verſe. 


ed by the death of Socrates, Crito, his intimate friend, 


7 - A 
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towards the priſon, which loſt that name, ſays Seneca, 
when he entered it, and became the refidence of virtue 
and probity. His friends followed him thither, and 
continued to viſit him during thirty days, which paſſed 
between his condemnation and death. The cauſe of that 
long delay was, the Athenians ſent every year a ſhip to 
the iſle of Delos, to offer certain ſacrifices; and it was 
prohibited to put any perſon to death in the city, from 
the time the prieſt of Apollo had crowned the poop of 


ſhould return. So that ſentence having been paſſed 
upon Socrates the day after that ceremony began, it was 
neceſſary to defer the execution of it for thirty days, during 
the continuance of this voyage. 

In this long interval death had ſufficient opportunity to 
preſent itſelf before his eyes in all its terrors, and to put 
his conſtancy to the proot, not only by the ſevere rigour 
of a dungeon, and the irons upon his legs, but by the 
continual proſpect and cruel expectation of an event, of 
which nature is always abhorrent. (F?) In this ſad con- 
dition he did not ceale to enjoy that profound tranquillity 
of mind, which his friends had always admired in him. 
He entertained them with the ſame temper he had always 


his death, he ſlept as peaceably as at any other time. He 
compoſed alſo an hymn in honour of Apollo and Diana, 


The day before, or the ſame day that the ſhip was to 
arrive from Delos, the return of which was to bc follow- 


came to him early in the morning to let him know that 
bad news, and at the ſame time that it depended only 
upon himſelf to quit the priſon ; that the gaoler was gain- 
ed; that he would find the doors open, and offered him a 
late retreat in "Theſſaly. Socrates laughed at this propoſal, 
and aſked him, whether he knew any place out of Attica, 
where people did not die? Crito urged the thing very 
lertoufly, and preſſed him to take the advantage of ſo 

£2 Precious 

. (*) Plat, in Criton, 
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precious an opportunity, adding arguments upon argu- 


ments to induce his conſent, and to engage him to reſolve 


upon his eſcape. Without mentioning the inconſolable 
grief he ſhould ſuffer for the death of ſuch a friend, how 
thould he ſupport the reproaches of an infinity of people, 


who would believe that it was in his power to have ſaved 


bim, but that he would not ſacrifice a ſmall part of his 
wealth for that purpoſe? Can the people ever be perſuade 
that ſo wiſe a man as Socrates would not quit his priſon, 
when he might do it with all poſlible ſecurity ? Perhaps 
he might fear to expoſe his friends, or to occaſion the loſs 
of their fortuncs, or even of their lives or liberty. Ovght 
there to be any thing more dear and precious to them than 
the preſervation of Socrates? Even ſtrangers themſelves 


- diſpute that honour with them; many of whom have 


come expreſsly with conſiderable ſums of money to pur- 
chaſe his eſcape; and declare, that they ſhould think 
themſelves hignly honoured to receive him amongſt them, 
and to ſupply him abundantly with all he ſhould have 


* 


Occaſion for. Ought he to abandon himſelf to enemies, 


who have occaſioned his being condemned unjuſtly, and 


can he think it allowable to betray his own cauſe? Is it 


not eſſential to his goodneſs and juſtice to ſpare his fellow- 
citizens the guilt of innocent blood ? But if all theſe 
motives cannot alter him, and he 1s not concerned in 
regard to himſelf, can he be inſenſible to the intereſts of 
his children? In what a condition does he leave them 
And can he forget the father, to remember only the 
philoſopher? | 8 | 

Socrates, after having heard him with attention, praiſed 
his zeal, and expreſſed his gratitude ; but before he could 
give into his opinion, was for examining whether it was 
Juſt for him to, depart out of priſon without the conſent 
of the Athenians. The queſtion therefore here, is to 


know whether a man condemned to die, though unjuſtly, 
can without a crime eſcape from juſtice and the laws? | 


do not know, whether, even amongſt us, there are not 
many perſons to be found who believe that this niay be 
made a queſtion. | 

| 4 Socrates 
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Socrates begins with removing every thing foreign to 
the ſubject, and comes immediately to the bottom of the 
affair. I ſhould certainly rejoice extremely, moſt 


dear Crito, that you could perſuade me to quit this 
place, but cannot reſolve to do ſo, without being firſt 

We ought not to be in pain upon what. 
the people ſay, but for what the ſole Tutte of all that 
is juſt or unjuſt- ſhall pronounce upon us, and that 
alone is truth. All the confiderations you have al- 


ledged, as to money, reputation, family, prove nothing, 


unleſs you ſhow me, that what you pfopoſe is Juſt and 


lawful. It is a received and conſtant principle with 
us, that all injuſtice is ſhameful and fatal to him wh 
commits it, whatever men may ſay, or whatever good 
or evil may be conſequential of it. 


have never departed in the leaſt from it. Would it be 
poſſible, dear Crito, that at our age our moſt ſerious 
diſcourſes ſhould reſemble thoſe of infants, who ſay 


of fixed and determinate? At each propoſition he 
waited Crito's anſwer and aſſent. 
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« Let us. therefore reſume our principles, and endea- 
your to make uſe of them at this time. It has always 
been a maxim with us, that it is never aliowable upon 
any pretence whatſoever to commit injuſtice, not even 
in regard to thoſe who injure us, nor to return 
evil for evil, and that when we have once engaged our 
word, we are bound to keep it inviolably; no intereſt 


being capable to diſpenſe with it. Now, if at the time 


I ſhould be ready to make my eſcape, the laws and 

republick ſhould preſent themſelves in a body betore 

me, what could I anſwer to the following queſtions 

which they . ur to me? What are you going to 
0 


do, Socrates ? y from juſtice in this manner, is it 


aught elſe but ruining entirely the laws and the repub- ' 
lick Do you believe, that a ſlate ſubſiſts, after juſtice 
is not only no longer in force in it, but is even cor- 
rupted, ſubverted, and trod under foot by particulars? 


P 3 


But, 


| We have always 
reaſoned from this principle even to our lateſt days, and 
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know, that your country is more conſiderable, and 


yourſelf therefore to our reaſons, and take the counſcl 


tion. Set not fo high a value upon your children, 


But, ſay 1, the republick has done me injuſtice, and has 


ſentenced me wrongfully. Have you forgot, the laws 
would reply that you are under an agreement with us to 


ſubmit your private judgement to the republick? Vou 
were at liberty, if our government and conſtitutions 
did not ſuit you, to retire and ſettle yourſelf elſewhere; 
but a reſidence of ſeventy years in our city, ſufficient! 

denotes, that our plan has not diſpleaſed you, and that 
you have complied with it from an entire knowledge 
and experience of it, and out of choice. In effect you 
owe all you are, and all you poſſeſs, to it: birth, 
nurture, education, and eſtabliſhment; for all theſe 
proceed from the tuition and protection of the repub- 
lick. Do you believe yourſelf free to break through 
engagements with her, which you have confirmed by 
more than one oath? Though ſhe ſhould intend to 
deſtroy you, can you render her evil for evil, and 
injury for injury? Have you a right to act in that 
manner with your father and mother; and do you not 


more worthy of reſpe& before God and man, than 
either father or mother, or all the relations in the 
world together; that your country 1s to be honoured 
and revered, to be complied with in her exceſſes, and 
to be treated with tenderneſs and kindneſs, even in her 
moſt violent proceedings? In a word, that ſhe is either 
to be reclaimed by wiſe counſels and reſpectful re- 
monitrances, or to be obeyed in her commands, and 
ſuffered without murmuring in all ſhe ſhall decree? 
As for your ciuldren, Socrates, your friends will render 
them all the ſervices in their power; at leaſt the Divine 
Providence will not be wanting to them. Reſign 


of thoſe who have given you birth, nurture and educa- 


your life, or any thing in the world as juſtice ; ſo ſhall 
it come to paſs, that when you appear before the 
trib nal of Pluto, you will not be at.a loſs to defend 
yourſelf in the preſence of your judges. But if you 
85 | «© ddemcan 
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« demean yourſelf otherwiſe, we ſhall continue your 


in the morning. The gaoler deſired them to wait a little, 
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© enemies as long as you live, without ever affording you 
« relaxation or repoſe; and when you are dead, our 
« {iſters, the laws in the regions below, will be as little 
« fayourable to you ; knowing that you have been guilty 
« of uſing your utmoſt endeavours to deſtroy us.“ 
Socrates obſerved to Crito, that he ſeemed to have a 
perfect ſenſe of all he had ſaid, and that the force of his 
reaſons had made fo ſtrong and irreſiſtable an impreſſion 
upon his mind, that they entirely engroſſed him, and left 
him neither thoughts nor words to object. Crito agreeing 
in effect that he had nothing to reply, continued ſilent, and 
wi: cew from his friend. () At length the fatal ſhip 
returned to Athens, which was in a manner the ſignal 
for the death of Socrates. The next day all his friends, 
except Plato, who was ſick, repaired to the priſon early 


hecauſe the eleven magiſtrates (who had the direction of 
the priſons) were at that time ſignifying to the priſoner, 
that he was to die the ſame day. Preſently after they en- 
tered, and found Socrates, whoſe * chains had been taken 
off, ſitting by Xantippe his wife, who held one of his 
children in her arms. As ſoon as ſhe perceived them, 
{citing up great cries, ſobbing, and tearing her face and 
hair, ſhe made the priſon reſound with her complaints, 
Oh my dear Shcrates, your friends are come to fee you this 
day fer the laſt time ! He deſired that the might be taken 
away, and ſhe was immediately carried home. 

Socrates paſſed the reſt of the day with his friends, and 
diſcourſed with them with his uſual chearfulneſs and tran- 
quillity.” The ſabjeQ of converſation was the molt im- 
portant and beſt adapted to the preſent conjuncture, that 
is to ſay, the immortality of the foul. What gave occa- 
ſion to this diſcourſe, was a queſtion introduced in a man- 
ner by chance, whether a true philoſopher ought not to 
deſire and take pains to die? This propoſition, taken too 

| | | literally, 


4 
(4) Plat. in Phæd. p. 59, &c. 
A. Athens, as ſoon as ſentence vicbhim of death, whom it was ne 
was pronounced upon a. criminal, he longer lawful to kerp in caains, 
Wai rrnound, and confidered as the „ 
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literally, implied an opinion, that a philoſopher might 


vill himſelf. _ Socrates ſhows that nothing is more unjulk 
than this notion, and that man, appertaining to God, 


who formed and placed him with his own hand in the 
po!t he poſſeſſes, cannot abandon it without his per- 
withon, nor depart from life without his order. W ha: 
is it then that can induce a philoſopher to entertain this 
love for death? It can be only the hope of that happineſa 
itch he expects in another life, and that hope can be 
formded only upon the opinion of the foul's immortality. 

Docrates employed the laſt day of his life in entertain- 
ing his friends upon this great and important ſul. dt, 
from which converſation Plato's admirable dialogue, in- 
uticd The Phadon, is wholly taken. He explains to his 
friends all the arguments for believing the ſoul immortal, 
ard refutes all the objeRions againſt it, which are very 
near the ſame as are made at this day. This treatiſe is 


100 long for me to attempt an abſtract of it. 5 
(x) Before he anſwers any of theſe objections, he de- 
plores a misfortune common enough amongſt men, who, 


in confequence of hearing ignorant perſons, who contra- 
dict and doubt every thing, diſpute, and believe there is 
nothing certain. Is it not a great misfortune, dear 
„ Phxdon, that having reaſons which are true, certain, 
and very caſy to be underſtood, there ſhould however 
be thoſe in the world, who are not at all affected with 
them, from their having heard thoſe frivolous diſputes, 
wherein all things appear ſometimes true and ſome- 
*« times falſe. "Theſe unjuſt and unreaſonable men, in- 
« ſtead of blaming themſclves for theſe doubts, or charg- 
ing the narrowneſs of their ſenſe with them, from al- 
cribing the defect to the reaſons themſelves, proceed at 
length to a deteſtation of them; and believe themſclves 
more knowing and judicious than all others, -becauſe 
they imagine they are the only perſons, who compre- 
«« hend, that there 15 nothing truc or certain in the na- 
« ture of things.” | | 
Socrates demonſtrates the injuilice of this proceeding. 
Is: oblerves, that of two things equally uncertain, it 
conſiſts 
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conſiſts with wiſdom to chooſe that which is molt advan- 
tageous with leaſt hazard. „If what I advance (lays 
« he) upon the immortality of the ſoul, proves true, it is 
good to believe it; and if, after my death, it proves 
« falſe, I ſhall always have. the advantage from it, to 
« have been leſs ſenſible here of the evils which generally 
« attend human life.” This reaſoning * of Socrates 
(which, we are to ſuppsſe, can be only real and true in 
the mouth of. a Chrittian) is very remarkable. If what 
I ſay is true, I gain all things, whilſt I hazard very 
little ; and if falſe I loſe nothing; on the contrary, I am 
ſtill a great gainer. 

Socrates does not confine himſelf to the mere ſpecula- 
tion of this great truth, that- the ſoul is immortal; he. 
draws uſeful and neceſſary concluſions from it for the con- 
<&1& of life; in explaining what the hope of an happy 
cternity demands from man, that it be not fruſtrated, 
and that inſtead of attaining the rewards prepared for the 
good, they do not experience the puniſhments allotted : 
for the wicked. The pluloſopher here ſets forth theſe 
creat truths, which a conſtant tradition, though very. 
much obſcured by fiction and fable, had always preſerved 
amongſt the Pagans. The laſt judgement of the righte- 
ous and wicked; the eternal puniſhments to which great 
criminals are condemned ; a place of peace and joy with - 
cut end for the ſouls that retain their purity and inno- 
cence, or which, during this life, have expiated their 
offences by repentance and ſatisfaction ; and an interme- - 
diate ſtate, in which they purity themſelves, for a certain 
time, from lefs conſiderable. crimes, that have not been 
atoned for during this life. 
() © My friends, there i 
very juſt to believe; if the foul be immortal, it re- 
quires to be cultivated with attention, not only for 
* what we call the time of life, but for that which is to 
«follow, I mean eternity-; and the leaſt neglect in this 

Rn point 
(65) Plat. p. 107. 3 


* Monſieur Paſcal has expatiated article, and deduced from it a demons 
upon this reaſoning in bis ſeventh ſiration of infinite forces 
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point may be attended with endleſs conſequences. If 
death were the final diſſolution of being, the wicked 
would be great gainers in it, by being delivered at 
once from their bodies, their ſouls, and their vices: 
but as the ſoul is immortal, it has no other means of 
being freed from its evils, nor any ſafety for it but in 
becoming very good and very wile; for it carries no- 
thing away with it, but its good or bad deeds, its vir- 
tues or vices, which are commonly. the conſequences 
of the education it has received, and the cauſes of eter- 
1. % nal happineſs or miſery. - Ws 

| (z) When the dead are arrived at the fatal rendez- 
vous of departed ſouls, whither their“ dæmon con- 
ducts them, they are all judged. Thoſe, who have 
paſſed their lives in a manner neither entirely criminal 
nor abſolutely innocent, are ſent into a place where 
«« they ſuffer pains proportioned to their faults, till be- 
ing purged and cleanſed of their guilt, and afterwards 
reſtored to liberty, they receive the reward of the good 
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«« actions they have done in the body. "Thoſe who arc C 
«« judged to be incurable upon account of the greatneſs witl 
„of their crimes, who from deliberate will have com- that 
* mitted ſacrileges and murders, and other ſuch great ſucl 
offences, the fatal deſtiny that paſſes judgement upon as a 
«« them, hurls them into Tartarus, from whence they him 
«« never depart. But thoſe who are found guilty of part 
«« crimes, great indeed, but worthy of pardon ; who hs leac 
committed violences in the tranſports of rage againlt ſull 
«© their father or mother, or have killed ſome one in a Crit 

« like emotion, and afterwards repented, theſe ſuffer 

the ſame puniſhment, and in the ſame place with the 
«« laſt; but for a time only, till by their prayers and = 
„ ſupplications they have obtained pardon from thoſe feru 
« they have injured. _ on 
« But for thoſe who have paſſed through life with pe- Ita 
** culiar ſanity of manners, delivered from their baſe dna 
« earthly 10 

(z) Plat. p. 113, 114. | 


* 2 is a Greek word, which fignifies ſpirit, genius, and with n 
angel. | 2 | 
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« earthly abodes as from a priſon, they are received on 
« high in a pure region, which they inhabit ; and as 
« philoſophy has ſufficiently purified them, they live * 
« without their bodies through all eternity in a ſeries of 
« joys and delights it is not eaſy to deſcribe, and which 
« the ſhortneſs of my time will not permit me to ex- 
« plain more at ge: | LES | 
« What have ſaid will ſuffice, I conceive, to prove 
“ that we ought to endeavour {trenuouſſy, throughout 
« our whole lives, to acquire virtue and wiſdom: for 
« you ſee how great a reward, and how high an hope is 
« propoſed to us. And though the immortality of the 
ot foul were dubious, inſtead of appearing a certainty as 
« jt does, every wiſe man ought to aſſure himſelf, that 
« jt is well worth his trouble to riſk his belief of it in this 
« manner. And indeed can there be a more glorious 
hazard? We ought to enchant ourſelves with this 
e bleſſed hope; for which reaſon I have lengthened this 

= <«< diſcourſe ſo much.” - 1 
Cicero expreſſes theſe noble ſentiments of Socrates 
with his uſual delicacy. + Almoſt at the very moment 
that he held the deadly draught in his hand, he talked in 
ſuch a manner, as ſhowed that he looked upon death not 
as a violence done to him, but as a means beſtowed upon 
him of aſcending to heaven. He declared, that upon de- 
parting out of this life, two ways are 1 to us; the one 
leads to the place of eternal miſery, ſuch ſouls as have 
ſullied themſelves here below in ſhametul pleaſures and 
criminal actions; the other conducts thoſe to the happy 
1 manſions 


* The reſurrection of the body was unknown to the Pagans. 


Cum pene in manu jam morti- 
ferum illud teneret poculum, lo- 
Cutus ita eſt, ut non ad mortem trudi 
verùm in cœlum videretur aſcendere. 
Ita enim cenſebat, itàque diſſeruit: 
duas eſſe vias dupliceſque curſus ani- 
morum & corpore excedentium. Nam, 


& ſe totos libidinibus, dediſſent qui- 


dus coarctati velut domeſticis vitiis 
atque flagitiis ſe inquinaſſent, iis de- 


— 


qui ſe humanis vitiis contaminaſſent, 


vium quoddam iter eſſe, ſecluſum a 
concilio deorum: qui autem ſe inte- 
gros caſtoſque ſerva-iſſent, quibuſque 
fuiſſet minima cum corporibus con- 
tagio, ſeſeque ab his ſemper ſevocaſ- 
ſent, eſſentque in corporibus huma- 
nis vitam imitati deorum, his ad il- 
los, a quibus eſſent proſecti, reditum 
facilem patere. Cie, Tuſe. ua. 
| * N. Thy 72, 
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manſions of the gods, who have retained their purity 
en earth, and have led in human bodies a life almoſt 

N 
(a) When Socrates had done ſpeaking, Crito deſired 
him to give him and the reſt of his friends his laſt inſtruc- 
tions in regard to his children, and other affairs, that b 
executing them, they might have the conſolation of doing 
him ſome pleaſure. * I ſhall recommend nothing to 
you this day (replied Socrates) more than I have always 
« done, which 1s to take care of yourſelves. You can- 
not do yourſelves a greater ſervice, nor do me and my 
« family a greater -pleaſure.” Crito having aſked him 
afterwards in what manner he thought fit to be buried: 
As you pleaſe (ſaid Socrates) if you can lay hold of 
«« me, and I not efcape out of your hands.” At the 
ſame time looking upon his friends with a ſmile: „1 
can never perſuade Crito that Socrates is he who con- 
verſes with you, and diſpoſes the ſeveral parts of his 
„ diſcourſe ; for he always imagines that FT am what he 
dis going to ſee dead in a little while. He confounds 
«« me with my carcaſe, and therefore aſks me how I 
*« would be interred.” In finiſhing theſe words he roſe 
up and went to bathe himſelf in a chamber adjoining, 
After he came out of the bath, his children were brought 
to him, for he had three, two very little, and the other 
grown up. He ſpoke to them for ſome time, gave his 
orders to the women who took care of them, and then 
diſmifled them. Being returned into his chamber he 

laid him down upon his bed. 3 
The ſervant of the Eleven entered at the ſame inſtant, 
and having informed him, that the time for drinking 
the hemlock was come (which was at ſun-ſet) the fer- 
vant was ſo much affected with ſorrow, that he turned 
his. back and fell a weeping. „See (ſaid Socrates) the 
«« good heart of this man ! Since my imprifonment he 
*: has often come to fee me, and to converſe with me. 
«« He is more worthy than all his fellows. How heartily 
the poor man weeps for me.” This is a remarkable 
example, 
() Pag. 115-118. 
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example, and might teach thoſe in an office of this kind 
how they 8 to behave to all priſoners, but more eſpe- 
cially to perſons of merit, when they are ſo unhappy as 
to fall into their hands The fatal cup was brought. So- 
crates aſked what it was neceſſary for him to do. No- 
« thing more (replied the ſervant) than as ſoon as you: 


| « have drank off the draught to walk about till you find 
« your legs grow. weary, and afterwards lie down upon 


« your bed.” He took the cup without any emotion 


or change in his colour. or countenance, and regardin 


the man with a ſteady. and aſſured loox, Well (ſaid he) 
| « what ſay you of this drink; may one make a libation 


« out of it?” _ being told: that there was only. 
enough for one doſe : At leaft (continued he) we may 
« ſay our prayers to the gods, as it is our duty; and im- 


| «« plore them to make our exit from this world, and our 


« laſt ſtage rap 3 which is what I. moſt ardently beg 


„ of them.“ After having ſpoke theſe words he kept 


ſilence for ſome time, and then drank off the whole 
n with an amazing tranquillity, and a ſerenity of 


aſpect not to be expreſſed or conceived. 


Till then his friends with great violence to themſelves 
had refrained from tears, but after he had drank the po- 


tion, they were no longer their own maſters, and wept 
abundantly. Apollodorus, who had been in tears during 
almoſt the whole converſation, began then to raiſe great 


cries, and to lament with ſuch exceſſive grief, as pierced 


the hearts of all who were preſent. Socrates alone re- 


mained unmoved, and even reproved his friends, though 


with his uſual mildneſs and good- nature. What are 
you doing? (ſaid he to them) I admire at you. Ah! 
what is become of your virtue? Was it not for this I 
ſent away the women, that they might nat fall into 
theſe weakneſſes? For I have always heard ſay, that 
we ought to die peaceably, and bleſſing the gods. Be 
at eaſe, I beg you, and ſhow more conſtancy and re- 
« ſolution.” Theſe words filled them with confuſion, 

and obliged them to reſtrain their tears, 1 
7 In 
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In the mean time he kept walking to and fro, and 
when he found his legs grow weary, he laid down upon 
his bed, as he had been directed. 

The poiſon then operated more and more. When 
Socrates found it began to gain upon the heart, uncover- 
ing his face, which had been covered, without doubt 
to prevent any thing from diſturbing him in his laſt mo- 
ments, Crito, ſaid he, which were his laſt words, e 
owe a cock to ſculapius ; diſcharge that vow for me, and 
pray don't forget it,; ſoon after which he breathed his laſt, 
Crito went to his body, and cloſed his mouth and eyes, 
Such was the end of Socrates; in the firſt year of the 
95th Olympiad, and the ſeventieth of his age. Cicero * 
ſays, he could never read the deſcription of his death in 
Plato without tears. 

Plato, and the reſt of Socrates's diſciples, apprehend- 
ing the rage of his accuſers was not fatiated by that 
victim, retired to Mægara to the houſe of Euclid ; where 
they ſtaid till the ſtorm blew over. Euripides, however, 
to reproach the Athenians with the horrible crime they 
had committed, in condemning the beſt of men to die 
upon ſuch ſlight grounds, compoled his tragedy, called 
- Palamedes, 1n which, under the name of that hero, who 
- was alſo deſtroyed by a black calumniation, he deplored 
the misfortune of his friend. When the actor came to 

repeat this verſe, _ 3 
You doom the juſteſt of the Greeks to periſh ; 
the whole theatre, remembering Socrates in ſo diſtin& 
an image of him, melted into tears, and a decree paſſed 
to prohibit ſpeaking any more of him in publick. Some 
believe Euripides was dead before Socrates, and reject 
this circumſtance. Fe” 
However it were, the people of Athens did not open 
their eyes till ſome time after the death of Socrates. 
- T heir hatred being ſatisfied, their prejudices expired, and 
time having given them opportunity for reflection, the 
notorious injuſtice of the ſentence appeared in all its hor- 
rors. 


OQuid dicam de Socrate, cujus morti illacrymari ſoleo Platonem egens? 
De nat. Deor, lib. ili. n. 82. | 
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rors. Nothing was heard throughout the city but diſ- 
courſes in favour of Socrates. The academy, the Ly- 
cæum, er houſes, publick walks, and market- 
places, ſeemed ſtill to re-echo the ſound of his loved 
voice. Here, ſaid they, he formed our youth, and taught 
our children to love their country, and to honour their 
parents. In this place he gave us his admirable leſſons, 
and ſometimes made us ſeaſonable reproaches, to engage 
us more warmly in the purſuit of virtue. Alas! how have 
ve rewarded him for ſuch important ſervices ? Athens was 
in univerſal mourning and conſternation. The ſchools were 
ſhut up, and all exerciſes ſuſpended. The accuſers were 
called to account for the innocent blood they had cauſead 
to be ſhed. Melitus was condemned to die, and the reſt 
baniſhed. Plutarch obſerves, that all thoſe, who had 
any ſhare In this black calumny, were in ſuch abomina- 
tion amongſt the citizens, that no one would give them 
fire, anſwer them any queſtion, nor go into the ſame 
bath with them ; and had the place cleanſed where they 
had bathed, left they ſhould be polluted by touching it; 
which drove them into ſuch .deſpair, that many of them 
killed themſelves. | | 

(% The Athenians, not contented with having pu- 
niſhed his accuſers, cauſed a ſtatue of braſs to be erected 
to him, of the workmanſhip of the celebrated Lyſippus, 
and placed it in one of the moſt conſpicuous parts of the 
| City. Their reſpe& and gratitude roſe even to a religious 
veneration ; they dedicated a chapel to him, as to a hero 
and a demi-god, which they called Ewxpareiov, that is to 
| ſay, the chapel of Socrates, = 


SECT. VIII. Reflections upon the ſentence paſſed upon 
SOCRATES by the Athenians, and upon SOCRATES 
himſelf. © 5 

WE muſt be very much ſurpriſed, when on the one 

ſide we conſider the extreme delicacy of the peq- 
ple of Athens, as to what regards the worſhip of the 
gods, which ran ſo high as to occaſion their con _ 
| | : | ine 


(5) Diog. p. 116, 
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the moſt eminent perſons upon the ſimple ſuſpici 
their failing in reſpect for 99 ; and on hs For qe 
we fee the exceeding tolleration, to call it nd worſe, with 
which the ſame people hear comedies every day, in which 
all the gods are turned into ridicule, in a manner capablc 
of inſpiring the higheſt contempt for them. All Arifto- 
phanes's pieces abound with pleaſantries, or rather but. 
fooneries, of this kind; and if it is true that this poet 
did not know what it was to ſpare the greateſt men of 
the republick, it may be ſaid alſo as juſtly, he was (till. 
leſs favourable to the gods. : 


Such were the daily entertainments in the theatre, done tt 
which the people of Athens not only heard without pain, nics the 
but with ſuch joy, pleaſure, and applauſe, that they re- though 
warded the poet with publick- honours, .who diverted to then 
them ſo agreeably, What was there in Socrates that en f 
came near this exceſſive licence? Never did any perſon ene 
of the pagan world ſpeak of the divinity, or of the adora. Nabando 

tion due to him, in ſo pure, fo noble, and fo reſpe&fui the the 
a. manner. . He did not declare againſt the gods publickly (c) \ 
received and honoured by a religion more ancient than the Venus 
ity, he only avoided imputing to them the crimes and Nite oi 
infamous actions, which the popular credulity aſcribed | Limot 
to them, and which were only proper to depreciate and Diana 
decry them in the ſenſe of the people. He did not blame fury, 2 
the ſacrifices, feſtivals, nor the other ceremonies of et ma 
religion; he only taught, that all that pomp and outwar! bis der 
ſhow could not be agreeable to the gods without upright- Wi It is b 
neſs of intention and purity of heart. | chan t 
This wiſe, this illumined, this religious man however, 1mpiet 
With all his veneration and noble ſentiments in regard-to Wi lo, the 
the abe is condemned as an impious perſon by the Hor 
fuffrages of almoſt an whole people, , without his accuſcts the 5 
being able to inſtance one ſingle avowed fact, or to pro- with 1 
duce any proof with the leaſt appearance of probability. p1Orio! 
From whence could ſo evident, ſo univerſal, and ſo ITN 
determinate a contradiction ariſe amongſt the Athenians: IG 
| anc, 


A people, abounding in other reſpects with wit, tate, and 
knowledge, muſt without doubt have had their reaſons, 
| | | at 
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n of Nat leaſt in appearance, for a conduct ſo different and ſen- 
hen ments ſo oppoſite to their general character. May we 
with not lay that the Athenians conſidered their gods in a dou- 
hich ble light? They confined their real religion to the pub- 
able lick, ſolemn, and hereditary worſhip, as they had re- 
iſto⸗ ceived it from their anceſtors, as it was eſtabliſhed by the 
buf. laws of the ſtate, had been practiſed from iamemorial, 
ume, and eſpecially confirmed by the oracles, augurs,. - 
olferings, and ſacrifices. It is by this ſtandard they re- 
culated their piety 3 againſt which they could not ſuffer 
the leaſt attempt whatſoever: it was of this worſhip 
alone they were jealous ; it was for theſe ancient ceremo- 
nics they were ſuch ardeat zealots ;: and they believed, 
though without foundation, that Socrates. was an enemy 
to them. But there was another kind of religion founded: 
upon fable, poetical fictions, popular opinions, and fo- 
reign cuſtoms ; for this they were little concerned, and: 
abandoned 1t entirely to the poets, to the repreſentations of 
the theatre, and common converſation. 
(c) What groſſneſs did they not attribute to Juno and 
Venus? No citizen would have been ſatisfied, that his 
W witc or daughters ſhould have refembled thoſe goddeſſes. 
Timotheus, the famous muſician, having repreſented. 
Diana upon the ſtage of Athens, tranſported with folly, . 
fury, and rage, one of the ſpectators conceived, he could. 
not make a greater imprecation againſt him, than to wiſh. 
his daughter might become the likeneſs of that divinity.. 
It is better, ſays Plutarch, to believe there are no gods, 
than to imagine them of this kind: open and declared 
impiety being leſs prophane, if we may be allowed to fay 
ſo, than fo grofs and abſurd a ſuperſtition. | 
However it be, the ſentence of which we have related 
the circumſtances, will, through all ages, cover Athens. 
with infamy and reproach, that all the ſplendour of its. 
glorious actions, for which it is otherwiſe ſo juſtly re- 
nowned, can never. obliterate, and ſhows, at the ſame 
me, what is to be expected from a people, gentle, hu- 
| UNC, and beneficent at bottom, for ſuch the Athenians: 


really 


(e) Plut. de ſuperſtit p. 170. 
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really were, but warm, proud | 3 

wavering with every wind 1 Ke y * 3 PINION C 
therefore with reaſon, that their aſſemblies w bs r appeal 
compared to a tempeſtuous ſea; as that element, like th cen 
people, though calm and peaceable of itſelf, is lubjec 1 
be frequently agitated by a violence not its own Rk JA che 
As to Socrates, it mult be allowed that the 00 from wh 
world never produced any thing ſo great and ard ſex, and 
When we obſcrve to what an height he carries 8 { b ey a 
limity of his ſentiments, not only in reſpe& to —I den of t 
virtue, temperance, ſobriety, patience in adverſit th and bal 
love of poverty, and the forgiveneſs of wron . * ade 
what is far more conſiderable, in regard to the Divinin he 
his unity, omnipotence, creation of the world and * Ar 
vidence in the government of it: the immort ait wo cepts h 
ſoul, its ultimate end and eternal deſtiny ; the eu N 
of the good, and the puniſhment of the wicked; * much v 
wer conſider this train of ſublime knowledge we alk 2 Spas 
reaſon whether it is a pagan who thinks and ſpeaks in this 1 l 9 2 
manner, and can ſcarce perſuade ourſelves, that from fy Pf 
dark and obſcure» find as pagnnifia owl ſhine ble hs 
ſuch living and ſuch glorious rays of light. Syed 
It is true, his reputation was not without alloy, and ag 
it has been affirmed that the purity of his manners tia not pI 
anſwer thoſe of his ſentiments. (4) This queſtion hs * the 
been diſcuſſed among the learned, but my plan will nd . , 
admit me to treat it in its extent. The ks a ey 5 
Abbe Fraguier's diſſertation in defence of So WF go 
againſt the reproaches made him on account of his 60. 3 
duct. The negative argument he makes uſe of in liv rs 
juſtification ſeems a very ſtrong one. He obſerves, tha 8 , 
neither Ariſtophanes in his comedy of The Clou | 1 

which is entirely againſt Socrates, nor his vile accuſer * 
in his trial, have advanced one word that tends to im. «#5 
peach the purity of hi . n molt. 
purity of his manners: and it is not probav(, was c 

that ſuch violent enemies as thoſe would have negletlel I lc 
one of the moſt likely methods to diſcredit him in the ws f 

opinich 

(e); 


(4) Memoires de l' Academie des Inſcript, Tom, IV. p. 372. 
8 zer. 1, 
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pinion of his Judges, if there had been any foundation 
appearance for the ule of it. SANE: 

[ confeſs, however, that certain principles of Plato 
his diſciple, held by him in common with his mater, 
pon the nudity of the combatants in the publick games, 
from which at the ſame time he did not exclude the fair- 


nſtant, 

It i 
> been 
ke the 
ject tg 


Pagan 


ericeh, 


© (ub-WM:-2 of that philoſopher's delicacy in point of modelty 
mor WF: 1d baſhfulneſs. (e) What ſhall we ſay of his vilit to 
Y, 1:1 codota, a woman of Athens of indifferent reputation, 
5 bug, to atſure himſelf with his own eyes of her extradi- 
unh cy beauty, which was much talked of, and of the pre- 
d pw cepts he gave her for the attraction of admirers, and the 
of the rcaining them in her ſnares? Do ſuch leſſons conſiſt 
wards BW much with a philoſopher? I paſs over many other things 
when WW in filence. | | . 
ik our WWW 1 am the leſs ſurpriſed after this, that ſeveral of the fa- 
n ths wers have cenſured him in regard to purity of manners, 
om band that they have thought fit to apply to him, as well as 
tom to his diſciple Plato, what St. Paul (F) ſays of the philo- 
ſophers; that God, by a juſt judgment, has abandoned 
» and em to a reprobate ſenſe, and to the molt ſhameful luſts 
1d not for their puniſhment ; in that having clearly known there 
n has was but one true God, they had not honoured him as 
II not mey ought, by publickly avowing their belief, and were 
ay ſee not aſhamed to aſſociate him with an innumerable multi- 
rates, tude of divinities, ridiculous and infamous even in their 
co. con opinions. FFF WT 
in li And in this, properly ſpeaking, conſiſts the crime of 
ther Socrates, who was not guilty in the eyes of the Atheni- 
ous, ans, but gave occaſion for his being juitly condemned by 
cuſes the eternal truth, It had illuminated his ſoul with the 
mot pure and ſublime lights, of which the pagan world 
babe was capable; for we are not ignorant, that all know- 
* ledge of God, even natural, cannot come but from him- 
n the 


10101 


ſex, and the behaviour of Socrates himſelf, who wreſtled 
naked man to man with Alcibiades, give us no great 


(lt alone. He held admirable principles with relation 
. ' - 5 to 


(e) Xenoph. Memorab. 1. iti. p. 783786. (J) Rom. ch. i. 


ver. 17— e 
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g9* 
to the divinity. He agreeably rallied the fables, upon T 
which the ridiculous myſteries of his age were founded, cho, nc 
He often ſpoke, and in the moſt exalted terms, of theHivinity, 
exiſtence of one only God, eternal, inviſible, creator of Wyrofcitto 
the univerſe, ſupreme director and arbiter of all event, Socrates 
avenger of crimcs,. and rewarder of virtues : but he * gig himicli 
not dare to give a publick teſtimony of theſe great truths, Miſvitne!s 
He perfectly diſcerned the falſe and the ridiculous of the {ifſo! the g 
pagan ſyſtem, and nevertheleſs, as Seneca ſays of the if there 
wile man, and ated himiclt, he obſerved exactly all the Maticul 
cuſtoms and ceremonies, not as agreeable to the gods, but iſo! the 
as enjoined by the laws. He f acknowledged at bottom this his 
one only divinity, and worthiped with the people that been an 
multitude of infamous idols, which ancient ſuperſtition he was 
had heaped up during a long ſucceſſion of ages. He piers vv 
held peculiar opinions in the ſchools, but followed the nor to | 
multitude in the temples. As a philoſopher, he deſpiſed Meeitiest 
and deteſted the idols in ſecret; as a citizen of Athens We 
and a ſenator, he paid them in publick the ſame adoration Hagan 
with others: by ſo much the more to be condemned, Mrightly 
fays St. Auguſtin, as that worſhip,. which was only ex- poſed 
ternal and diſſembled, ſeemed to the people to be the ere y. 
effect of ſincerity and conviction. | afraid t 
And it cannot be faid that Socrates altered his condut Nconfirn 
at the end of his life, or that he then expreſſed a greater daring 
zeal for truth. In his defence before the people, he de- Hand th 
clared, that he had always received and honoured the ſame boaſtec 
gods as the Athenians ;. and the laſt order he gave befor ur ho 
he expired, was to ſacrifice in his name a cock to A ſcu- much 
lapius. Behold then this prince of the philoſophers e the! 
declared by the Delphick oracle the wiſeſt of. mankind, WWQ"'"1t1n 
| 925 | | . who, others 
* Quz omnia (ait Seneca) ſapiens agebat quod arguebat, quod culpabat fully ( 
ſervabit tanquam legibus juſſa, non adorabat—eo damnabilius, quo ill )enetr 
tanquam diis grata—Omnem iſtam quæ mendacitur agebat, fic ageret, ut ae 
ignobilem deorum turbam, quam eum populus veraciter agere cxiſti- and C) 
longo ævo longa ſuperſtitio congeſſit, maret. S. Auguſt. de civit, Det. conde! 
fic, inquit, adorabimus, ut memine- l. vi, c. 10, VVV timen 
rimus cultum ejus magis ad morem, + Eorum ſapientes, quos philoſo- Medi: 
quam ad rem, pertinere—Sed ifte, . phos vocant, ſcholas habebant diff, Wed! 
quem philoſophia quaſi liberum fa- tientes, et templa communia, 4% not de 
cerat, tamen, | quia illuftris ſenator /ib, de. ver. rel, c. i. N. 
erat, colcbat quod reprehendebat, an 


reultum 
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upon 

mnded, ho, notwithftanding his internal conviction of one only 
of the ivinity, dies in the boſom of idolatry, and with the 
tor of profeſtion of adoring all the gods of the pagan theology. 
vents, WSocrates is the more inexcufable in this, that declaring 
* Mhinlclf a man expreisly appointed by heaven to bear 
ruths, Witneſs to the truth, he fails in the moſt eſſential duty 
of the of the glorious commiſſion he aſcribes to himſelf. For 
»f the Wil there be any truth in religion, that we ought more 
il the particularly to avow, it is that, which regards the unity 


of the Godhead, and the vanity of idol-worſhip. In 
this his courage had been well placed; nor would it have 
been any great difficulty to Socrates, determined beſides as 


8, but 
Ottom 
2 that 


tition he was to die. But,“ ſays St. Auguſtin, theſe philoſo- 

He bers were not deſigned by God to enlighten the world, 
d the nor to bring men over from the impious worſhip of falſe 
fpiſcd M eeities to the holy religion of the true God. 


thens 
ration 
nned, 


We cannot deny Socrates to have been the hero of the 
pagan world in regard to moral virtues. But to judge 
rightly of him, let us draw a parent between this ſup- 


y ex- MWpoſed hero and the martyrs of Chriſtianity, who often 
e the were young children and tender virgins, and yet were not 


afraid to ſhed the laſt drop of their blood, to defend and 
onfirm the ſame truths, which Socrates knew, without 
daring to afſert in publick : J mean, the unity of God, 


dud 


reater, 


e de- nd the vanity of idols. Let us alſo compare the ſo much 
ſame I boaſted death of this prince of philoſophers, with that of 
fore ur holy biſhops, who have done the chriſtian religion ſo 
© (cu- much honour, by their ſublimity of genius, the extent 
phers ot their knowledge, and the beauty and excellence of their 
kind, Writings; a ſaint Cyprian, a faint Auguſtin, and ſo many 
Who, others who were all ſeen to die in the boſom of humility, 
ilpabat fully convinced of their unworthineſs and nothingneſs, 
as * penetrated with a lively fear of the judgements of God, 
cxiti- and expecting their ſalvation from his ſole goodneſs and 
De. condeſcending mercy. Philoſophy inſpires no ſuch ſen- 
vio. uments; they could proceed only from the grace of the 
bn. Mediator, which, due are taught to believe, Socrates did 


Neon fic iſta nati erant, ut popu- perſtitione atque ab hujus mundi 
2 ſuorum opinionem ad verum vanitate converterent. S. 444i. 
F< veri Del a fimulacrorum ſu- 16. de. ver. rel. . 2 


J 
40 


not deſerve:to know. BOOK. 
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TX E moſt eſſential part of hiſtory, and which i Iity, w. 
concerns the reader moſt to know, is that which on the 
explains the character and manners as well of the peopl 4 mak 
in general, as of the great perſons in particular of whom Cicero 
it treats ;- and this may be ſaid to be in ſome ſort the ſoul hylici: 
of hiſtory, of which the facts are only the body. I hart n A 
endeavoured, as occaſion offered, to paint in their tru who g 
colours the moſt illuſtrious perſonages of Greece; it . iſe 
mains for me to ſhow the genius and character of the em 
. themſelves. I ſhall confine myſelf to thoſe d Ipoblich 

acedæmon and Athens, who always held the firſt rank the gre 
amongſt the Greeks, and ſhall reduce what I have to fa the aut 
upon this ſubject to three heads; their political govein- i - Plat 
ment, war, and religion. e mim 

Sigonius, Meurſius, Potter, and ſeveral others, ho 00 not 
have written upon the Grecian antiquities, ſupply me toned, 
with great lights, and are of equal uſe to me in the 
Matters it remains for me to treat, 66 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE GREEKS, 
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num rei 
N 
cundus, 
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CHAP. L 
Of political government. 


HERE are three principal forms of government: 
Monarchy, in which a fingle perſon reigns; Ari/- 
icracy, in which the eldeſt and wiſelt govern ; and 
emxcragg, in which the ſupreme authority is lodged in 
he hands of the people. he molt celebrated writers 
ol antiquity, as Plato, Ariſtotle, Polybius; and Plutarch, 
ire the preference to the firſt Kind, as including the moſt 


8. advantages with the fewelt inconveniences. But all agree, 
ad it cannot be too often inculcated, that the end of 
government, and the duty in every one in authority, 
in whatſoever manner it be, is to uſe his utmoſt endea- 

ap ours to render thoſe under his command happy and juſt, 
; by obtaining for them on the one fide ſafety, and tranqui- 
ich i, with the advantages and conveniences of life; and 
which en the other, all the means and helps that may contribute 
copl: (i2 making them virtuous. As the pilot's end, ſays 
hon Cicero “, is to ſteer his veſſe] happily into its port, the 
e ſolPhyſician's to preſerve or reſtore health, the general's of 
| hare n army to obtain victory; ſo a prince, and every man 
T tre Wo governs others, ought to make the utility of the 
it re. governed his view and motive, and to remember, that the 


of the bpreme rule of all juſt government is the good of the 
oe of publick, (a) Salus populi ſuprema lex eto. He adds, that 
rank © greateſt and moſt noble function in the world is to be 
to f the author of the happineſs of mankind. - 
rem Plato in an hundred places eſteems as nothing the moſt 
Wining qualities and actions of thoſe who govern, if they 
wh do not tend to promote the two great ends I have men- 
y me toned, the virtue and happineſs of the people; and he 


1 the refutes 


| „ ls) Cie. de leg, I. iii. n. 8. | 
: Tenes-ne igitur, moderatorem opibus firma, copiis locuples, gloria 
um reip. quo referre velimus om- ampla, virtute honeſta fit, Hujus 
ma? t gubernatori curſus ſe- enim operis maximi inter hemines | 
euudus, medico ſalus, imperatori atque optimi illum eſſe perfectorem 
„ ctoria, fic huic moderatori reip. volo, Ad, Attic, l. viii. Epiſt, 10. 
n civium vita propoſita eſt, ut | 


AP, 
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Tefutes at large, in the firſt (5) book of his Republick, 
one T hraſymachus, who advanced, that ſubjects war 
born for the prince, and not the prince for his ſubjects 
and that whatever promoted the intereſts of the prince 
and commonwealth, ought to be deemed juſt and lawful, 
In the diſtinctions which have been made upon the 
ſeveral forms of government, it has been agreed, Tha 
would be the moſt perfect, which ſhould unite in itſcl, 
by an happy mixture of inſtitutions, all the advantage, 
and exclude all the inconveniences, of the reſt ; and alma 
all the ancients have believed (c), that the Lacedzxmonia 
government came neareſt to this idea of perfection. 


ee. 
OF the government of Sparta. 


T7 ROM the time that the Heraclides had re-entered 
4 Pcloponneſus, Sparta was governed by two kings 
who were always of the ſame two families, deſcended 
from Hercules by two different branches as J have obſer: 
ed elſewhere. hether from pride, or the abuſe df 
deſpotick power'on the {ide of the kings, or the deſire d 
independence, and an immoderate love of liberty on that 
of the people, Sparta, in its beginnings, was always in- 
volved in commotions and revolts ; which would infalliby 
have occaſioned its ruin, as had happened at Argos and 
Meſlene, two neighbouring cities equally powerful with 
itſelf, !“ the wiſe Foreſight of Lycurgus had not prevented 
fatal conſequences by the reformation he made in the 
ſtate. I have related it at large (4) in the life of that 
legiſlator, and ſhall only touch , ha upon what regards 
the government. 9 95 


SECT. I, Abridged idea of the Spartan government. 
Entire ſubmiſſin to the laws in a manner the ſol 


of it. 9 25 


- YCURGUS reſtored ener and peace in Sparta by 
L the eſtabliſhment of the ſenate. It conſiſted d 
twenty-eight ſenators, and the two kings preſided 8 5 

| 5 is 


(6) Page 333-343, (e) Poly b. I. vi. p. 458, 45% 04) Vol, II. 
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blich This avguſt counſel, formed out of the wiſeſt and moſt 


wer experienced men in the nation, ſerved as a counterpoiſe 
jedi to the two other authorities, that of the kings, and that 
1 of the people; and whenever the one was for overbearing 
Ww ful. 


the other, the ſenate interpoſed, by joining the weakeſt, 
and thereby held the balance between both. At length, 
to prevent this body itſelf from abuſing its power, which 
was very great, a kind of curb was annexed to it, by the 
nomination of five Ephori, who were elected out of the 
people, whoſe office laſted only one year, .and who had 
authority, not only over the -ſenators, but the kings 
themſelves. | 3 : 

The power of the kings was extremely limited, eſpe-- 
cially in the city, and in time of peace. In war they 
had the command of the fleets and armies, and at that 


time greater authority. (e) However, they had even 
ntered . f inf, Tet : 

then a kind of inſpectors and commiſſioners aſſigned them, 
who ſerved as a neceſſary council, and were generall 
choſen for that office, from their being out of favour wit 
them, in order that there ſhould be no connivance on 


MN the 
That 
itſch, 

Uages, 

almoſt 

10a 


kings, 
cended 
bſerr. 


uſe of 


dic g heir ide, and the republick be the better ſerved. There 
| * was almoſt continually ſome ſecret miſunderſtanding be- 
n m tween the two kings; whether it proceeded from a natural 
l jealouſy between the two branches, or was the effect of 
alli 8 the Spartan policy, to which their too great union might 
5 15 have given umbrageG. 
1 5 The Ephori had a greater authority at Sparta, than the 
_ Tribunes of the Roman people. They preſided in the 
. 5 election of the magiſtrates, and could call them to an ac- 
oY, 7 count for their adminiſtration. Their power extended 
regards eren to the perſons of their kings, and of the princes of 
the blood royal, whom they had a right to impriſon, 
ment which they actually uſed in regard to Pauſanias. When 
0 /u they ſat upon their ſeats in the tribunal, they did not riſe 


up when the kings entered, which was a mark of reſpect 
paid them by all the other magiſtrates, and feems to imply 
a kind of ſuperiority in the Ephori from their repreſenting 


the 


arta by 
ted of 
in it. 

This 
J. II. 


VOI. IV. 
le) Ariſt, de rep. I. is p. 331. 
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the people; and it is obſerved of Agiſilaus (/), that when 
he was ſeated upon his throne to diſpenſe juſtice, and the 
Ephori came in, he never failed to riſe up to do them 
honour. It is very probable, that before him it was not 
uſual for the kings to behave in that manner, Plutarch 
relating this behaviour of Ageſilaus as peculiar to him. 
All publick buſineſs was propoſed and examined in the 
ſenate, and reſolutions paſſed accordingly in the ſame 
place. But the decrees of the ſenate were not of force, 
unleſs ratified by the people. | 7 
There muſt have been exceeding wiſdom in the laws 
eſtabliſhed by Lycurgus for the government of Sparta, 
becauſe, as long as they were exactly obſerved, no com- 
— motions or ſeditions of the people were ever known in 
the city, no change in the form of government was ever 
propoſed, no private perſon uſurped authority by violence, 
or made himſelf tyrant; the people never thought of 
| depriving the two families, in which it had always been, 
of the ſovreignty, nor did any of the kings ever attempt 
to aſſume more power than the laws admitted. (g) This 
reflection, which both Xenophon and Polybius make, 
ſhows the idea they had of the wiſdom of Lycurgus, in 
point of his policy, and the opinion we ought to have d 
N. In effect no other city of Greece had this advantage, 
and all of them experienced many changes and viciſſitudes 
for want of the like laws to perpetuate their form df 
government. | | 
The reaſon of this conſtancy and ſtability of tix 
Lacedæmonians in their government and et is that 
In Sparta the laws governed abſolutely, and with ſovereig! 
authority; whereas the greateſt part of the other Grecian 
cities, abandoned to the caprice of private men, to de- 
otick power, to an arbritary and irregular ſway exper: 
enced the truth of Plato's King (hb), That the city! 


miſerable, where the magiſtrates command the laws 


and not the laws the magiſtrates. Th 
| E 


(F) Flut, in Ageſil, p. 327. (e) Xenoph. in Ageſil. p. 65 
Polyb. I. vi. P. 4566 (5) Plut, I. iv. de jeg. p. 715. 
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vhen The example of Ar | 
gos and Meſlene, which - 
*. ready related, would alone ſuffice to ſhow _ rel | 
em true that reflection is. (Y) Af ir re k 
= 3 ” ) After their return from the 
. We * the Greeks, diſtinguithed by the name of 
_ — 7 — themſelves in three cities of Pelo- 
* _ us, pon hung Argos, and Meſſene; and ſwore 
—_ alliance, and proteCtion of each other. Theſe three cities 
wes governed alike by monarchical power, had the Came ad- 
; WE vantages; except in the fertility of the lands where the 
TE were ſituated, in which the two latter carried it ee 
las ly. Argos and Meſſene however did | ry 
- . er did not long preſerve 
ta, cir ſuperiority. The haughtineſs of the kings, and th 
com- diſobedience of the peopl 1 fl Hom the 
„ e the people, occaſioned their fall from the 
wm =_ ing condition 1n which they had been at firſt; and 
2 . _— A proved, ſays Plutarch after Plato, that it 
_ -_ e HEY iar favour of the gods, which gave the Spar- 
en u 4 wy a nar as Lycurgus, capable of preſcribing ſo. 
— 3 of | ogy ns: | 
weng | t it without change, particular care 
* r e. y_ youth nr. to the laws and Weg 
; | ountry ; in order that they might become 
2 ; e —_— them, by being early 3 into 8 
— ee rmed by long habitude. The hard and ſober 
W e 15 in N they were brought up, inſpired them 
„ gt - reſt of their lives with a natural taſte for fru- 
gal y and temperance, that diſtinguiſhed them from all 
DY 0 5 00 Pia _— mw to ſupport the 
is, that cultom had baniſhed from 8 —_— 
—_ parta, and all the territory 1 
78. 333 drunkenneſs, debauchery, and all 3 
＋ — N ae that it was a crime 
s " ; aw to drink wine to exceſs even! th 
exper : Bacchanalia, which every wh e 
bo e ; 1 every Where elſe were days of licence 
. * a 2 whole cities gave themſelves up to the laſt ex- 
They alſo accuſtomed the children fro 1 
| accul m their ea 
? 9 | infancy to an intire ſubmiſſion to the laws, We 
b. Q 2 and 


(i) Plat, L iii. de leg ö 
2 2 1 « - "lp - 682— 1 , 
(4) Plat. L. 1. 4 g 1 8 685. Nun, in Lycurg. p. 43. 
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and all in authority; and “ their education, properly 
ſpeaking, was no more than an apprenticeſhip of obedi- 0 
ence. It was for this reaſon Ageſilaus adviſed Xenophon in 


to ſend his children to Sparta, as to an excellent ſchool +, 
where they might learn the greateſt and moſt noble of all 1 


ſciences, to obey and to command, for the one naturally leads no le 
on to the other. It was not only the mean, the poor, Ix 
and the ordinary citizens, who were ſubjected in this ſolut 
manner to the laws; but the rich, the powerful, the ma- time 
giſtrates, and even kings; and they did not diſtinguiſh gold 
themſelves from the others in any thing but a more exact have 
obedience; convinced that ſuch behaviour was the ſureſt mak 
means to their being obeyed and reſpected themſelves by fine 
their inferiors. -- | | paſſe 
) Hence came the ſo much celebrated anſwers of De- 1 
maratus. Xerxes could not comprehend how the Lace- whic 
dæmonians, who had no maſter to control them, ſhould all n 
be capable to confront dangers and death. “ They are adap 
« free and independent of all men (replied Demaratus,) conſt 
«« but the law is above them and commands them; and amp 
„that law ordains that they muſt conquer or die.” great 


(in) Upon another occaſion, when ſomebody expreſſed medi 
their ſurpriſe, that being king he ſhould ſuffer himſelf to eo 
be baniſhed: 1? zs, ſays he, becauſe at Sparta the laws are Wl publi 


AHronger than the kings. ; amer 
() This appears evidently in the ready obedience of law « 
Ageſilaus to the orders of the Ephori, when recalled by It 
them to the ſupport of his country ; a delicate occaſion hum: 
for a king and a conqueror but to him it ſeemed more but t 
glorious to obey his country and the laws, than to com- in th 
mand numerous armies, or even to conquer Aſia. Whi 
N h tem 
| f /) Herod, l. vii. c. 145, 146. (n] Plut. in Apoph, Lacon. p. 220 ſhe [ 
| () Idem, in Ageſil. p. 603, 6044 _ : 6 
* g, T1 Waldslav Z par) ETnV 4 Multo glorioſius duxit, fi in- O01 ne 
re dtiac . Plat. in Lycurg. 58. ſtitutis patriæ paruiſſet, quàm fi to br 


— — — 


I Ma dzonbec Tav patnuaruy bello ſuperaſſet Aſiam. Corn. Neps 
T3 , ap x apytive Plute in Age/il, C iv. 
in Ageſil, p. 606. 
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Sect. II. Love of poverty infiituted at, Sparta. 


O this entire ſubmiſſion to the laws of the ſtate, 
Lycurgus added another principle of government 

no leſs admirable, which was to remove from Sparta all 
luxury, profuſion, and magnificence ; to decry riches ab- 
ſolutely, to make poverty honourable, and at the ſame 
time neceſſary, by ſubſtituting a ſpecies of iron money to 
gold and ſilver coin, which till then had been current. I 
have explained elſewhere the mealures that were uſed to 
make ſo difficult an undertaking ſucceed, and ſhall con- 


fine myſeli here to examining what judgement ſhould be 


paſſed on it, as it affects a government. 


The poverty to which Lycurgus reduced Sparta, and 


which ſcemed to prohibit all conqueſt, and to deprive it of 
all means to augment its force and grandeur, was well 


adapted to rendering it powerful and flouriſhing. Such a 


conſtitution of government, which till then had no ex- 
ample, nor has ſince been imitated by any ſtate, argues a 
great fund of prudence and policy in a legiſlator; and the 


medium conceived afterwards under Lyſander, in con- 
timupg individuals in their poverty, and reſtoring to the 


public the uſe of gold and ſilver coin, was it not a wiſe 
amendment of what was too ſtrained and exceſſive in that 
law of Lycurgus of which we are ſpeaking! 

It ſeems, if we conſult only the common views of 


human prudence, that it is juſt to reaſon in this manner; 


but the event, which 1s an infallible evidence and arbiter 
in this place, obliges me to be of a quite different opinion. 
Whillt Sparta remained poor, and perſiſted in the con- 
tempt of gold and ſilver, which continued for ſeveral ages, 
ſhe was powerful and glorious, and the commencement 
of her decline may be dated from the time when ſhe began 


to break through the ſevere prohibition of Lycurgus againit 


the uſe of gold and ſilver money. | 
The education which he inſtituted for the young Lace- 
dæmonians, the hard and ſober life which he recom- 


mended with ſo much care, the painful and violent exer- 
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ciſes of the body preſcribed by him, the abſtraction from 
all other application and employment; in a word, all his 
laws and inſtitutions ſhow, that his view was to form à 
people of foldiers, ſolely devoted to arms and military 
functions. I do not pretend to juſtify abſolutely this 
ſcheme, which had its great inconveniences, and J have 
expreſſed my thoughts of it elſewhere. But admitting it 
good, we muſt confeſs that legiſlator ſhowed great wiſdom 
in the means he took for its execution. 

'The almoſt inevitable danger of a people ſolely trained 
up for war, who have always their arms in their hands, 
ar:d what is molt to be feared, is injuſtice, violence, am- 
bition, the deſire of increaſing their power, of taking ad. 
vantage of their neighbours weakneſs, of oppreſſing them 
by force, of invading their lands under falſe pretexts, which 
the Juſt of dominion never fails to ſuggeſt, and of extend. 
ing their bounds as far as poſſible, all vices and extremes, 
which are horrid in private perſons, and the ordinary com. 
merce of life, but which men have thought fit to applaud 
as grandeur and glory in the perſons of princes and con- 
querors. 

The great care of Lycurgus was to defend his people 
againſt this dangerous temptation. Without mentioning 
the other means he made uſe of, he employed two which 
could not fail of producing their effect. The “ firſt was 
to probibit all navigation and war at ſea to his citizens, 
The ſituation of his city, and the fear leſt commerce, the 
uſual ſource of luxury and depravation, ſhould corrupt the 
purity of the Spartan manners, might have a ſhare in this 
decree. But his principal motive was to put it out of his 
citizens power to project conqueſts, which a people, ſhut 
up within the narrow bounds of a peninſula, could not 
carry very far, without being maſters at ſea. 

The ſecond means, ſtill more efficacious, was to forbid 
all uſe of gold or ſilver money, and to introduce a ſpecies 
of iron coin in its ſtead, which was of great weight and 
{mall value, and could only be current at home. Hou 

Wit! 
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Lacon, p. 239. 
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| with ſuch money ſhould foreign troops be raiſed and paid, 


warlike, and putting arms into their hands, was not, as 
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fleets fitted out, and numerous armics kept up either by 
land or fea ? | | 
So that the deſign of Lycurgus, in rendering his city 


{;) Polybius obſerves, and Plutarch after him, to make 
them illuſtrious conquerors, who might carry war into 
remote regions, and ſubject great numbers of people. 
His fole end was, that, ſhut up within the extent of the 
lands and dominion left them by their anceſtors they 
ſhould have no thoughts, but of maintaining themſelves 
in peace, and detending themſelves ſuccefstully againſt | 
ſuch of their neighbours as ſhould have the raſhneſs to 
invade them; and for this they had occaſion for neither 
gold nor ſilver, finding in their own country, and ſtill 
more in their ſober and temperate manner of life, all 
that was ſufficient for the ſupport of their armies, when 
they did not quit their own, or the lands of their neigh- 
bours. _ | 
Now, fays Polybius, this plan once admitted, it muſt 
be allowed, that there 1s nothing more wiſe nor more 
happily conceived than the inſtitutions of Lycurgus, for 
the maintaining a people in the poſſeſſion of their liberty, 
and to ſecure to them the enjoyment of peace and tran- 
quillity. In effect, let us imagine a little republick, like 
that of Sparta, of which all the citizens are inured to 
labour, accuſtomed to live on a little, warlike, courage- 
ous, intrepid; and that the fundamental principle of this 
{mall republick, is to do no wrong to any one, nor to 
diſturb its neighbours, nor invade their lands or intereſts, 
but, on the contrary, to declare in favour of the oppreſſed 
againſt the injuſtice and violence of oppreſſors; is it not 
certain, that ſuch a republick, ſurrounded by a great num- 
ber of ſtates of equal extent, would be generally reſpected 
by all the neighbouring people, would become the ſupreme 
arbiter of all their quarrels, and exerciſc an empire over them, 
by ſo much the more glorious and laſting, as it would be 


ä 4 voluntary, 
(e) Polyb. 1, vi. p. 491. Plut. in II curg. p. 59. 
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voluntary, and founded ſolely in the opinion thoſe neigh. 
bours would have of its virtue, juſtice, and valour? 

(p) This was the end Lycurgus propoſed to himſelf. 
Convinced that the happincſs of a city, like that of a 
private perſon, depends upon virtue, and upon being well 
within itſelf, he regulated Sparta ſo as it might always 
ſuffice to its own happineſs, and act upon principles of 
wiſdom and equity. From thence aroſe that univerſal 
eſteem of the neighbouring people and even of ſtrangers 
for the Lacedæmonians, who aſked of them neither mo- 
ney, ſhips, nor troops; but only that they would lend 
them a Spartan to command their armies; and when 
they had obtained their requeſt, they paid him entire 
obedience, with every kind of honour and reſpect. In 
this manner the Sicilians obeyed Gylippus, the Chalci- 
dians Braſidas, and all the Geeks of Aſia, Lyſander, 
Callicratidas, and Ageſilaus; “ regarding the city of 
Sparta as a model for all others, in the arts of living and 
governing. | 

The epocha of the declenſion of Sparta begins with the 
open violation of Lycurgus's laws. I do not pretend 
that they had always been exactly obſerved till that time, 
which was far from the caſe; but the ſpirit and genius of 
thoſe laws-had almoſt always prevailed with the majority 

of the perſons who governed. No ſooner had the ambi- 
tion of reigning over all Greece inſpired them with the 
deſign of having naval armies, and foreign troops, and 
that money was neceſſary for the ſupport of thoſe forces, 
Sparta, forgetting her ancient maxims, ſaw herſelf re- 
duced to have recourſe to the Barbarians, which till then 
ſhe had deteſted, and baſely to make her court to the 
kings of Perſia, whom ſhe had formerly vanquiſhed with 
ſo much glory; and that only to draw from them ſome 
aids of money and troops againit their own brethren, that 
is to ſay, againſt people born and ſettled in Greece like 
themſelves. Thus had they the imprudence and misfor- 

| tune 

| () Flut. p. 58. 4 . 
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tune to recall with gold and ſilver into Sparta, all the vices 
and crimes which the iron money had banithed; and to 


prepare the way for the changes which enſued, and were 


the cauſe of their ruin. And this infinitely exalts the 
wiſdom of Lycurgus, in having foreſeen, at ſuch a dil- 
tance, what might {trike at the happineſs of his citizens, 
and provided ſalutary remedies againſt it in the form of 
government he eſtabliſhed at Sparta. Another legiſlator, 
who had preceded him ſeveral ages, has a right to ſhare 
this glory with him. | 


SECT. III. Laws eflabliſhed ty Minos in Crete the 
model of thoſe of Sparta. 


LL the world knows that Lycurgus had formed the 
plan of molt of his laws upon the model of thoſe 
obſerved in the iſland of Crete, where he paſſed a con- 
ſiderable time for the better ſtudying of them. It is pro- 
per I ſhould give ſome idea of them here, having forgot 
to do it in the place where it would have been more na- 
tural; that is, when I ſpoke for the firſt time of Lycurgus 
and his inſtitutions. 

(Y) Minos, whom fable calls the ſon of Jupiter, was the 
author of theſe laws. He lived about an hundred years 
before the Trojan war. He was a powerful, wiſe, and 
gentle prince, and ſtill more eſtimable for his moral vir- 


tues than his military abilities. After having conquered 
the iſland of Crete, and ſeveral others in its n-ighbour- 


hood, he applied himſelf to ſtrengthen by wiſe laws the 
new ſtate, of which he had poſſeſſed himſelf by force of 


arms. (s) The end which he propoſed in the eſtabliſh- 


ment of theſe laws, was to render his ſubjects happy by 
making them virtuous. He baniſhed idleneſs and volup- 
tuouſneſs from his ſtates, and with them, luxury and 
vicious pleaſures, the fruitful ſources of all vice, Well 
knowing, that liberty was juſtly regarded as the moſt 
precious and greateſt good, and that it cannot ſubſiſt with- 


out a perfect union of the people, he endeavoured fo 


Q 5 eftablith 


A. Me 2720. Ant. J. C. 128. () Strab. 1. x. p. 482, 
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_ eſtabliſh a kind of equality amongſt them; which is the 


tie and baſis of it, and very proper to remove all enyy, 
J-alouſy, hatred, and diſſenſion. He did not undertake 
to make any new diviſions of lands, nor to prohibit the 


- 


ule of 1 and ſilver. He applied himſelf to the uniting 


of his ſubjects by other ties, which ſeemed to him neither 
leſs firm nor leſs reaſonable. 

He decreed, that the children ſhould be all brought up 
and educated together by troops and bands; in order that 
they might learn early the ſame principles and maxims, 
Their lite was hard and ſober. They were accuſtomed 
to be ſatisfied with little, to ſuffer heat and cold, to wal 
over ſteep and rugged places, to ſkirmiſh with each other 
in {mall parties, to ſuffer courageouſly the blows they re- 
ceived, and to exerciſe themſelves in a kind of dance, in 
which they carried arms in their hands, and which was 
afterwards called the Pyrrhick; in order, ſays Strabo, 
that even to their diverſions, every thing might breathe, 
and form them for war. They were allo made to learn 
certain airs of muſick, but of a manly, martial kind. 

(t) They were not taught either to ride, or to wear 
heavy armour ; but in return, they were made to excel in 
drawing the bow, which was their moſt uſual exerciſe. 
Crete is not a flat even country, nor fit for breeding ot 
horſes, as is that of the Theſſalians, who paſſed for the 
beſt cavalry in Greece ; but a rough, broken country, full 
of ſhelves and high lands, where heavy-armed troops could 
not exerciſe themſelves in the horſe-race. But as to 
archery and light- armed ſoldiers, fit to execute the devices 
and ſtratagems of war, the Cretans pretended to hold the 

-foremolt rank. _ | | 
Minos thought proper to eſtabliſh in Crete a commu- 
nity of tables and meals. Beſides ſeveral other great ad- 
vantages which he found in this inſtitution, as the intro- 
ducing a kind of equality in his dominions, the rich and 
poor having the ſame diet, the accuſtoming his ſubjecis 
' 40 a frugal and ſober life, the cementing friendſhip and 
unity between them by the uſual gaiety and familiarity g 
| ; 

(e) Plat. de leg. I. i. p. 623, 
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was the p ublick that ſupplied the expences of theſe tables. 


the reſt allotted for the publick meals. So that tlie wo- 


guard of arms and military knowledge; the conquered 
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the table, he had alſo in view the cuſtom of war, in 
which the ſoldiers are obliged to eat together. (4) It 


Out of the revenues of the ſtate a part was applied to the | 
uſes of religion, and the ſalaries of the magiſtrates, and 


men, children, and men of all ages, were fed at the coſt, 
and in the name of the republick. In this Ariſtotle gives 
the preference to the meals of Crete before thoſe of 
Sparta, ' Wherein private perſons were obliged to furniſh 
their proportion, and without it were not admitted into 
the aſſemblies; which was to exclude the poor. 8 
(x) After eating, the old men diſcourſed upon the 
affairs of the ſtate. The converſation turned generally 
upon the hiſtory of the country, upon the actions and 
virtues of the great men of it, who had diſtinguiſhed.? 
themſelves either by their valour in war, or their wiſdom 
in peace; and the youth, who were preſent at theſe en- 
tertainments, were exhorted to propote thoſe great perſons 
to themſelves as their models, for the torming of their 
manners, and the regulation of their conduct. 
(y) Minos as well as Lycurgus, is reproached with 
having no other view in his laws than war ; which is a 
very great fault in a legiſlator. It is true, this appears to 
have been his principal attention, becauſe. he was con- 
vinced that the repole, liberty, and riches of his ſubjects, 
were under the protection, and in a manner under the 


: 3 
— — — aa 


being deprived of all thoſe advantages by the victor. - 
But he ordained, that war ſhould be only made for the 
ſake of peace; and his laws are far from being confined 
to that ſole object. | 3233 EN, 
Amongſt the Cretans, the cultivation of the mind was 
not entirely neglected, and care was taken to vive the 
youth ſome tin&ture of learning. The works of (z) Ho- 
mer, of much later date than the laws of Minos, were not 
unknown amongſt them, though they ſet ſmall value 
| 5 upon 


(x) Athen. J. iv. p. 643, 
(2 Ibid, I. Ii. p. C80. 


— 
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{«) Arift. de rep. 1, ii, c. 10. 
(, That, de leg. li. p. 626, 
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upon, and made little uſe of foreign poets. (4) They 
were very curious in ſuch knowledge as is proper to form 
the manners; and, what is no ſmall praiſe, they piqued 
themſelves upon thinking much and ſpeaking little. 


(5) The poet Epimenides, who made a voyage to Athens 


in the time of Solon, and was in great eſtimation there, 


was of Crete, and by ſome placed in the number of the 


ſeven ſages. 


One of Minos's inſtitutions, which Plato (c) admires 


the moſt, was to inſpire early into the youth an high re- 
ſpect for the maxims, cuſtoms, and laws of the ſtate, and 
not to ſuffer them to diſpute or call in queſtion the wiſdom 
of their inſtitution; but to confider them not as preſcribed 
and impoſed by men, but as emanations of the divinity 
himſelt. Accordingly he had induſtriouſly appriſed the 
people, that Jupiter himfelf had dictated them to him. 
He had the ſame attention in regard to the magiſtrates and 
aged perſons, whom he recommended to honour in a pe- 
culiar manner; and in order that nothing might prevent 
the reſpect due to them, he ordained, that if any defeQs 
were obſerved in them, they thould never be mentioned 
in the preſence of the youth: A wiſe precaution, and 
which would be very becoming in the ordinary practice 
ol life. | 1 
- The government of Crete was at firſt monarchical, 
of which Minos has left a perfect model to all ages. 
According to him, as a moſt great and excellent * man 
obſerves, the king can do every thing over the people, 
but the laws every thing over him. He has an abſolute 
power to do good, and his hands are tied up from doing 
vil. The laws intruſt the people in his hands as the 
moſt ſacred. of depoſits, upon condition that he ſhall be 
their common father. The ſame laws require, that a 
ſingle man by his wifdom and moderation ſhalf conſtitute 
the felicity of an infinite number of ſubjects; and not that 
the ſubjects, by their mifery and abject ſlavery, fhall be 
ſubſtituted to gratiſy the pride and low paſſions of a ſingle 
| man. 
(a) Plat. de leg. 1. i. p. 641. (5) Nut. in Solon. p. 84, 


(c) De leg. 1. i. p. 634. 
Men ſieur de Fenelon, archbiſhop of Cambray. 
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man. According to him, the king ought to be abroad 


the defender of his country at the head of armies, and at 
home the judge of his people, to render them govd, wiſe, 
and happy. It is not for himſelf that the gods have made 
him king, and he is only ſo for the ſervice of his people. 
He owes them his whole time, care, and affection; and 
is worthy of the throne, only as he forgets, and devotes 
himſelf to the publick good. (4; Such is the idea Minos 
had of the ſovereignty, of which he was a living image 
in his own perſon, and which Heſiod has perfectly ex- 
preſſed in two words, by calling that prince, the moſt 
royal of mortal kings, Paoneiratoy Wntan Baca ; that is 
to ſay, that he poſſeſſed in a ſupreme degree all royal vir- 
tues, and was a king in all things. 

le) It appears, that the authority of king was of no 
long duration, and that it gave place to a republican go- 


vernment, as Minos had intended. The ſenate, com- 


iP 


poſed of thirty ſenators, formed the publick council. In 
that aſſembly the publick affairs were examined, and re- 
ſolutions taken; but they were of no force, till the peo- 


ple had given them their approbation, and confirmed them 


by their ſuffrages. The magiſtrates to the number of 
ten, eſtabliſhed for maintaining good order in the ſtate, 
and therefore called“ Coſini, held the two other bodies 
of the ſtate in reſpect, and were the balance between 
them. In time of war the fame perſons commanded the 
army. They were choſen by lot, but only out of certain 
families. Their office was for life, and they were not 
accountable to any for their adminiſtration. Out of this 
company the ſenators were elected. | 

The Cretans made the ſlaves and mercenaries cultivate 
their lands, who were obliged to pay them a certain annuat 
lum. They were called Periæci, apparently from their 
being people in the neighbourhood, whom Minos had 
ſubjected. As 2 inhabited an iſland, and conſequently 


a country ſeparate from all others, the Cretans had not ſo 


much to fear from theſe vaſſals as the Lacedæmonians 


from - 


4) Plat. in Min. p. 329, (e) Ariſt. de rep. I. ii. c. 10, 
* x:0/4©-z ordo. 
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from the Helots, who often joined the neighbourin 

people againſt them. () A cuſtom anciently eſtabliſhed 
in Ee from whence it was adopted by the Romans, 
gives us reaſon to believe, that the vaſſaſs who manured 
the lands, were treated with great goodneſs and favour, 
In the feaſts of Mercury, the maſters waited on their 
ſlaves at table, and did them the ſame offices as they re- 
ceived from them the reſt of the year; precious remains 


and traces of the primitive world, in which all men were 


equal, that ſeemed to inform the maſters, that their ſer- 
vants were of the ſame condition with themſelves, and 
that to treat them with cruelty or pride, was to renounce 
humanity. | e 

(g) As a prince cannot do every thing alone, and is 
obliged to aſſociate co- operators with himſelf, for whoſe 
. he is accountable, Minos charged his brother 
Rhadamanthus with a ſhare in the adminiſtration of juſtice 
in the capital city; which is the moſt eſſential and indiſ- 
penſible function of ſovereignty. He knew his probity, 
diſintereſtedneſs, ability, and conſtancy, and had taken 
pains to form him for ſo important an office. Another 
miniſter had the care of the reſt of the cities, who made 
a circuit three times a year, to examine whether the laws 
eſtabliſhed by the prince were duly obſerved, and the in- 
ferior magiſtrates and officers religiouſly acquitted them- 
ſelves of their duty. „„ 

Crete, under ſo wiſe a government, changed its aſped 
entirely, and ſeemed to have become rhe abode of virtue, 
probity, and juſtice; as we may judge, from what fable 
tells us of the honour Jupiter did theſe three brothers, in 
making them the judges of the other world; for every 
body knows, that fable is founded upon real hiſtory, 
though diſguiſed under agreeable emblems and alle- 
2 adapted to recommend truth by the ornaments of 
fancy. | wy 
60 It was, according to fabulous tradition, a law eſta 
blithed from all times, that men in departing out of Fr 
| 1 

Athen. I. xiv. p. 639. g) Plat. in Min. p. 320. 
6 Phat ir Gore: p. . In Kioch, p. 371. a 
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life ſhould be judged, in order to their receiving the re- 
ward or puniſhment due to their good or evil actions. 
In the reign of Saturn, and in the firſt years of that of 
Jupiter, this judgement was pronounced at the inſtant 
preceding death, which left room for very flagrant in- 
juſtices. Princes, who had been cruel and tyrannical, 
appearing before their judges in all the pomp and ſplen- 
dour of their power, and producing witneſſes to depoſe in 
their favour; | becauſe, as they were ſtill alive, they 
dreaded their anger; the judges, dazzled with this vain 
ſhow, and deceived by ſuch falſe evidence, declared thefe 
princes innocent, and diſmiſſed them with permiſſion to 
enter into the happy abodes of the juſt. The ſame may 
be faid in regard to the rich; but for the poor and help- 
leſs, calumny and malice purſued them even to this laſt 
tribunal, and found means to have them doomed for ever 
as criminals. He | „ 

Fable adds, that, upon reiterated complaints and warm 
remonſtrances made to Jupiter upon this account, he 
changed the form of theſe trials. The time for them 
was fixed to be the very moment after death. Rhada- 
manthus and Æacus, both ſons of Jove, were appointed 
judges ; the firſt for the Aſiaticks, the other for the 
Europeans; and Minos over them to decide ſupremely in 
caſes of doubt and obſcurity. Their tribunal is ſituated in 
a place called The Field of Truth, becauſe neither falſe- 
hood nor calumny can approach it. The greateſt prince 
muſt appear there, as ſoon as he has reſigned his laſt 
breath, deprived of all his grandeur, reduced to his naked _ 
ſelf without defence or protection, ſilent and trembling | 
tor his own doom, after having made the whole world 
tremble for theirs. If he be found guilty of crimes, 
which are of a nature to be expiated, he is confined in 
Lartarus for a certain time only, and with aſſurance of being 
releaſed, as ſoon as he ſhall be ſufficiently purified. But 
if his crimes are unpardonable, ſuch as injuſtice, perjury, 
and the oppreſſion of his people, he is caſt into the fame 


Tartarus, there to ſuffer eternal miſeries. The juſt, on 


the coutrary, of whatſoever condition they are, are con- 
5 ̃ | F ducted 


„% iso r or r E 
ducted into the bleſſed abodes of peace and joy, to partake 
of a felicity which ſhall have no end. 

Who does not ſee that the poets, under the cover of 
theſe fictions, ingenious indeed, but little to the honour of 
the gods, intended to give us the model of an accom- 
pliſhed prince, whoſe firſt care is to render juſtice to his 
people; and to image the extraordinary happineſs Crete 
enjoyed under the wiſe government of Mines? This 
happineſs did not expire with him. (i) The laws he 
_ eſtabliſhed, ſubſiſted in all their vigour even in Plato's 
time ; that is to ſay, more than nine hundred years after. 
(H And they were conſidered as the effect of his [2a * CON- 
verſations for many years with Jupiter, who had conde- 
ſcended to become his teacher, to enter into a + familia- 
rity with him as with a friend, and to form him in the 
great art of reigning with a ſecret complacency, as a fa- 
yourite diſciple, and a tenderly-beloved ſon. It is in this 
manner Plato explains theſe words of Homer: (I) A; 
peyans 6 apirns;, the moſt exalted praiſe, according to 
him, that can be given to a mortal, and which that poct 
aſcribes only to Minos. | 

Notwithſtanding fo ſhining and ſolid a merit, the 
theatres of Athens reſounded with nothing ſo much as 
imprecations againſt the memory of Minos; and Socrates, 
in the dialogue of Plato I have already often cited, obſerves 
upon, and gives the reafon for them : But firſt he makes 
a reflection well worthy of being weighed. «© When 
either the praiſe or diſpraiſe of great men is in queſtion, 
«:1t is infinitely proper, (ſays he) to treat them with 
.«« circumifettion and wiſdom ; becauſe upon that de- 
„ pends the idea men form to themſelves of virtue and 
% vice, and the diſtinction they ought to make between 
„the good and the bad. For (adds he) God con- 
«« ceivesa juſt indignation, when a perſon is blamed who 


„ reſembles 
(1) Plat. in Min. p. 321. (1) Odyſf. T. 
ver. 179. 


* Et Jovis arcanis Minos ad- which ſay of Moſes: And the Lord 
miſſus. Florat. ſpake unto Moſes face to face, as 2 


+ This poetical fction is perhaps man ſpeaketh unto his friend, Exad. 
takin from the holy ſcriptures, xxxili. 1h, | 


(A) Idem, p. 319. 
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reſembles himſelf; and on the 3 another praiſed, 

« who is the reverſe of him. We mult not believe that 
« nothing is ſacred but braſs and marhle ; (he ſpeaks of 
the ſtatues that were ck th :) The juſt man is the 


— 
— 


moſt ſacred, and the wicked the moſt deteſtable, of all 
« beings in this world.“ | 
After this reflection, Socrates obſerves, that the ſource 
and cauſe of the Athenians hatred of Minos was the un- 
| juſt and cruel tribute he impoſed upon them, in obliging 
them to ſend him, every nine years, ſeven young men 
and as many maids, to be devoured by the Minotaur ;. 
and he could not avoid reproaching that prince, with 
having drawn upon himſelf the abhorrence of a city like 
Athens abounding with learned men, and of having ſharp- 
ened the tongues of the poets againſt him, a. dangerous 
| and formidable race of men, from the poiſoned ſhafts they 
never fail to let fly againſt their enemies. | 
It appears from what I have repeated, that Plato im- 
putes to Minos the impoſition of that cruel tribute. 
Apollodorus, Strabo, and Plutarch feem to be of the ſame 
opinion. * Monſieur the Abbe Banier alledges and 
2 that they are miſtaken, and confound the firſt 
linos, of whom we ſpeak, with a ſecond his grandſon, 
who reigned after him in Crete, and to avenge the 
death of his fon Androgeus killed in Attica, declared war 
againſt the Athenians, and impoſed that tribute, to 
which Theſeus put an end by killing the Minotaur. It 
would indeed be difficult to reconcile ſo inhuman and 
barbarous a conduct with what all antiquity relates of the 
oodneſs, lenity, and equity of Minos, and the magni- 
cent praiſes it beſtows upon the polity and inſtitutions 
of Crete. 2 
It is true the Cretans degenerated very much from 
their ancient reputation, which at length they abſolutely 
lolt by an entire change of their manners, becoming 
avaricious, and ſelf-intereſted to a degree of thinking 
| that no gain was baſe, enemies of labour and regularity 
ol life, profeſſed liars and knaves ; ſo that to Cretiſe be- 
came 
* Mem, de l' Acad. des Infcrip. Tom. III. 
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came a proverb amongſt the Greeks, implying to lie and 


to deceive. Every body knows that * St. Paul cite, 


againſt them as truth the teſtimony of one of their ancient 
poets, (it is believed of Epimenides) who paints them in 


colours much to their diſhonour ; but this change of man. 


ners, in whatever time it might arrive, does not at 21 


affect the probity of the ancient Cretans, nor the glory of 


Minos their king. 

() The, moſt certain proof of that legiſlator's wiſdom, 
as Plato obſerves, is the ſolid and laſting happineſs, which 
was the effect of the ſole imitation of his laws by Sparta, 
Lycurgus had regulated the government of that city upon 
the ou and idea of that of Crete, and it ſubſiſted in an 
uniform manner for many ages, without experiencing the 


viciſſitudes and reyolutions ſo common in all the other 


Rates of Greece. 


ARTICLE-1, 
Of the government of Athens, 


1 HE government of Athens was neither ſo e 


nor fo uniform as that of Sparta, but ſuffered vari- 


ous alterations, according to the diverſity of times and 


conjectures. Athens, after having long been governel 


by kings, and afterwards by archons, aſſumed entire l. 


berty, which gave place however for ſome years to the 
tyrannick power of the Piſiſtratides, but was ſoon ater 
re-eſtabliſhed, and ſubfiſted with ſplendour till the deteat 
in Sicily, and the taking of the city by the Lacedæmo- 
nians. Theſe ſubjected them to the Thirty T yrants 
whoſe authority was not of long duration, and gave place 
again to liberty, which continued amidſt various events 
during a long ſeries of years, till the Roman power had 


ſubdued Greece and reduced it into a province. 


I ſhall conſider in this place only the popular govern- 


ment, and ſhall examine in particular five or ſix * 5 
| Tk 


(*) Plat. p. 320. 
e Karts det event, Land dnia, always liars, evil beaſts, ſow belli 
yatigts, arſai, The Cietans are Titus i. 12, 
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%) Vol. II. (e) Plut. in Theſ. p. 10, 11. (7) Plut. in Solan. p. 87, 
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The foundation of the goyernment according to Solon's 
eſtabliſhment, the different parts of which the republick 
conſiſted, the council or ſenate of the five hundred, the 
alſemblies of the people, the different tribunals for the 
adininiſtration of juſtice, the revenues or finances of the 
republick. I fhall be obliged to be more extenſive upon 


what regards the government of Athens, than I have 


been upon that bf Sparta, becauſe the latter is almoſt 

ſuiliciently known, from what has been ſaid of it in the 

life of Lycurgus (7). 

SECT. I. Foundation of the government of Athens 
| according to SOLON'S Plan. 


„) COLON was not the firſt who eſtabliſhed the 

popular government at Athens. Theſeus long 
before him had traced out the plan, and began the exe- 
cution of it. After having united the twelve towns into 
one city, he divided the inhabitants into three bodies; that 
of the nobility, to whom the ſuperintendance in religious 
affa:rs and all offices were confided; the labourers or 
huſbandmen; and the artiſans. He had propoſed the 
eſtabliſhment of a kind of equality between the three 
orders. For if the nobles were conſiderable by their 
honours and dignities, the huſbandmen had the advantage 
of their utility to the publick, and the neceſſity there was 
for their labours; and the artiſans had the ſuperiority to 


both the other bodies in their number. Athens, to ſpeak 
| properly, did not become a popular ſtate, till the eftabliſh- 


ment of the nine Archons, whoſe authority -continued 
only for one year, whereas before it was for ten; and it 
was not till many years after, that Solon, by the wiſdom 
of his laws, inſtituted and confirmed this form of govern- 


ment. | 
/) Solon's great principle was to eſtabliſh as much as 


poilible a kind of equality Rn his citizens, which 


he regarded with reaſon as the foundation and eſſential 
point of liberty. He reſolved therefore to leave the 


publick 


4. 
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publick WN. in the hands of the rich, as they 
had been till then, but to give the poor alſo ſome ſhare 
in the government, from which they were excluded. For 
this reaſon he made an eſtimation of what each individual 
was worth. "Thoſe who were found to have an annual 
revenue of five hundred meaſures, as well in grain as liquid 
things, were placed in the firſt claſs, and called the 


Pentacoſtomedimni that is, thoſe who had a revenue of | 


five hundred meaſures. The ſecond claſs was compoſed 
ef ſuch as had three hundred, and could maintain a horſe 
for war; theſe were called horſemen or knights. Thoſe 
who had only two hundred, were in the third claſs, and 
were called * Zugitæ. Out of theſe three claſſes only 
the magiſtrates and commanders were choſen. All the 
other citizens, who were below theſe three claſſes, and 
had leſs revenues, were compriſed under the name of 
heli, hirelings, or workmen labouring with their hands. 
Solon did not permit them to hold any office, and grant- 
ed them only the right of giving their ſuffrages in the 
aſſemblies and tryals of the people, which at firſt ſeemed 
a very {light privilege, but at length was found to be a 
very great advantage, as will appear in the ſequel. I do 
not know whether Solon foreſaw it, but he uſed to ſay (%), 
that the people were never more obedient and ſubmiſſive, 
than when they poſſeſſed neither too much nor too little 
liberty: which comes very near Galba's expreſſion (7), 
when to incline Piſo to treat the Roman people with 
goodneſs and lenity, he deſires him to remember, f that 
he was going to command men who were incapable of 
bearing either entire liberty, or abſolute ſubjection. 

(s) The people of Athens, being become more haughty 
after their victories over the Perſians, pretended to have a 
right to ſhare in all the publick offices and the magiltra- 
cy; and Ariſtides, to prevent the diſorders which too 

| EE ES tenacious 
(2) Ibid. p. 110. (7) Tacit. Hift, I. x. c. 16. (e) Plut. in Ariſtid. p. 33% 


* Jt is believed they were ſ called at between the Thalamite and 
from their being ranked between the Thranitæ. _ a 
knights and the Theti; as in the I Imperaturus es hominibus, qui 
gallies thoſe who rowed in the mid- nec totam ſervitutem pati poſſunt, 
ale were termed Zugilæ; their place nec totam libertatem. 
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tenacious oppoſition might have occaſioned, thought pro- 


y per to give way to them in this point. (7) It appears 
© Wl however from a paſſage in Xenophon, that the people 
1 contented themſelves with the offices from whence ſome 
Ir rofit aroſe, and left thoſe, which related more particu- 
0 larly to the government of the ſtate, in the hands of the 
rich. be | 

1 | (u) The citizens of the three firſt claſſes paid every 
* year a certain ſum of money, to be laid up in the publick 
0 treaſury; the firſt a * talent, the knights half a talent, 
ot and the Zugitæ ten minæ. 5 

* As the proportion of revenue determined the order of 
1 the claſſes, as their revenues augmented, the people were 
0 allowed to riſe to a ſuperiour claſs. 

Hf (*) Plutarch may be believed, Solon formed two 
-” councils, which were a kind of double limitation to fix 


Je. and temper the aſſemblies of the people. The firſt was 


the Areopagus: but it was much more ancient than his 
inſtitutions, and he only reformed it, and gave it new 
luſtre by augmenting its power. The ſecond was the 
council of the Four hundred, that is, an hundred of each 
tribe; for Cecrops, the firſt king of the Athenians, had 


him changed that order, and eſtabliſhed ten. It was im 
this council of the Four hundred, all affairs were conſider- 
ed before they were propoſed to the aſſembly of the 
people, as we ſhall ſoon explain. 

I do not mention here another diviſion of the people 


Piſiſtratus were a continual ſource of troubles and ſe- 
| ditions. One of theſe three parties was formed out of 
thoſe who inhabited the high lands, and favoured popular 
government; the other out of thoſe who lived in the 
Plains, and they were for oligarchy ; and the third out 


| of the people upon the coaſt, and theſe held the mean 
between both. 1 


Solon. p. 88. | 
One thouſand French ergwns, + Five hundred livres, 


divided the people into four tribes. Cliſthenes long after 


into three parties or factions, which till the time of 


ee It 
(%) Xenoph. de rep. Athen. p. 691. (2) Pollux. 1. viii. e. 10. (x) Ig - 


* 
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It is neceſſary for the better underſtanding what we 
have now ſaid, to enter into a more particular account 
of the Athenian people. 


Szcr. II. Of the inhabitants of Athens. 
n were three ſorts of inhabitanss of 


Athens: citizens, ſtrangers, and ſervants. In 


the account taken by Demetrius Phalereus in the cxvith 
Olympiad, their number amounted to twenty-one thou- 
ſand citizens, ten thouſand ſtrangers, and * forty thouſand 
'ſervants. The number of citizens was almoſt the ſame 
in the time of Cecrops, and leſs under Pericles. 


I. Of the citizens. 


A citizen could only be ſuch by birth or adoption, 
To be a natural denizen of Athens, it was neceſſary 
to be born of a father and mother both free, and Athe- 
nians. (z) We have ſeen that Pericles reſtored this law 
to all its force, which had not been exactly obſerved, and 
which he himſelf ſome ſmall time after infringed. T 
people could confer the freedom of the city upon ſtrangers; 
and thoſe, whom they had ſo adopted, enjoyed almoli 
the ſame rights and privileges as the natural citizens. 
'The quality of citizen of Athens was ſometimes granted 
in honour and gratitude to thoſe who had rendered great 
ſervices to the ſtate; as to Hippocrates; and even king 
have ſometimes canvaſſed that title for themſelves and 
their children. Evagoras, king of Cyprus, thought 1 

much to his honour. | 
When the young men attained the age of twenty, the) 
were inrolled upon the liſt of citizens, after having taken 
an oath; and it was only in virtue of that publick and 
ſolemn act, that they became members of the ſtate. Ihe 
form of this .oath is exceedingly remarkable, which 
Stobæus and (a) Pollux have preſerved in the my 
| words: 


.(y) A. M. 3690. Ant, J. C. 314. Athen. I. vi. p. 272. (x) Vol. 3 
| (a) Pollux, l. viii. c. 9. 


* The text ſays, lubęladug TECTapaxorre, four hundred thouſand, 4% 
is a manifeſt error, 
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e words: © I will never diſhonour the profeſſion of arms, 
it MW © nor ſave my life by a ſhameful flight. I will fight to 
« my laſt breath for the religion and civil intereſts of the 


« ſtate in concert with, the other citizens; and alone if 


« occaſion be. I will not bring my country into a worſe 

« condition than I found it, but will uſe my utmoſt 
b « endeavours to make it more happy and flouriſhing. I 
in T7 
th „ and to all that ſhall be ordained by the common con- 
U. « ſent of the people. If any one ſhall violate, or make 
void the laws, I will not diſguiſe or conceal ſuch an 
attempt, but will oppoſe it either alone or in conjunc- 
« tion with my fellow- citizens; and I will conſtant! 
« adhere to the religion of my forefathers. To all which 


« ] call to witneſs Agraulis, Enyalus, Mars, and 
n. Wi © Jupiter.” I leave the reader to his own reflections 
upon this auguſt ceremony, well adapted to inſpire the 


e. love of their country into the hearts of the young citizens. 
The whole people at firſt had been divided into four 
nd Wi tribes, and afterwards into ten. Each tribe was ſubdi- 
| vided into ſeveral parts, which were called Ajua, Pagi. 
It was by theſe two titles the citizens were deſcribed: in 
ot Wi the publick acts. Melitus, e tribu Cecropide,  pags 
. Pittbenſi. 


ted 2. Of the flrangers. 
2 [ call thoſe by that name, who being of a foreign 


country, came to ſettle at Athens, or in Attica, whether 
n bor the ſake of commerce, or the exerciſing any trade. 
They were termed jweroixot, inguilini, They had no 
Fo ſhare in the government, nor votes in the aſſembly of the 
ken People, and could not be admitted into any office. They 
put themſelves under the protection of ſome citizen, as 

we find from a paſſage of * Terence, and upon that 
account were obliged to render. him certain duties and 
lervices, as the clients did at Rome to their patrons. 
They were held to obſerve all the laws of the republick, 
and to conform entirely to all its cuſtoms. They 2 
yearly 


ſeſe. Euucb. Act. v. Scen, ult. 


will always ſubmit myſelf to the laws and magiſtrates, 


* Thais patri fe commendavit in clientelam & fidem: Nobis dedit | 
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yearly tribute to the ſtate of twelve * drachmas, and in 


default of eee were made ſlaves, and expoſed to 
ſale, (5) Xenocrates, the celebrated, but poor, philoſo- 
pher was very near experiencing this misfortune, and 
was carried to priſon ; but Lycurgus, the orator, having 
paid the tax, releaſed him from the farmers of the publick 


revenues; a kind of men who in all times have been very 


little ſenſible to merit, with the rr of an exceeding 


few of their number. That philoſopher, meeting ſome 

time after the ſons of his deliverer, told them, J pay. 

your father the favour he has done me with uſury, fir 
all the world praiſes him upon my account. 


3. Of the ſervants. 


There were two kinds of them. The one, who were 
free, and not able to get their bread by their work, were 
obliged by the bad ſtate of their affairs to go into ſervice, 
and their condition was eaſy, and not laborious. The 
ſervice of the other was forced and unavoidable; theſe 
were ſlaves, who had either been taken priſoners in war, 
or bought of ſuch as trafficked publickly in them. Part 


of their. maſters eſtate conſiſted in them, who diſpoſed 


abſolutely of them, but generally treated them with great 
humanity. (c) Demoſthenes obſerves, in one of his 
harangues, that the condition of ſervants was infinite) 
more gentle at Athens than any where elſe. There was 
in that city an aſylum and place of refuge for flaves 
where the bones of Thefeus. had been interred, and that 


_ aſylum ſubſiſted in Plutarch's time. How glorious wi 
it for Theſeus, that his tomb ſhould do that twelve hun- 
dred years after his death, which he had done himſel 


during his life, and continue the protector of the oppreli 
ed as he had been | | „ 

(4) When the ſlaves where treated with too much 
rigour and inhumanity, they had their action again 
their maſters, who were obliged to ſell them to others, i 
the fact were ſufficiently proved. () They could ranſom 
1 „ themlſelye 

6) Plut, in Flamin. p. 375. c) Philip. 3 
CERT 166, p >) Plaut in Cas, AY Six livres. 
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themſelves even againſt their maſters conſent, when they 
had laid up money enough for that purpoſe. For out of 
what they got by their labour, after having paid a certain 
proportion to their maſters, they kept the remainder for 
themſelves, and made a ſtock of it at their own diſpoſal. 
Private perſons, when they were ſatisfied with their ſer- 
vices, often gave theſe ſlaves their liberty; and the ſame 
grace was always granted them by the publick, when 
the neceſſity of the times obliged the ſtate to arm and liſt 
them for the war amongſt the citizens. 5 

The humane and equitable uſage, with which the 
Athenians treated their ſervants and ſlaves, was an effect 
of the good temper natural to that people, and very remote 
from the auſtere and cruel ſeverity of the Lacedemonians 
in regard to their Helots, which often brought their repub- 
lick to the very brink of deſtruction. (/) Plutarch, with 


great reaſon, condemns this rigour. He thinks it proper 


to habituate one's ſelf always to mercy, even with regard 


to beaſts, were it only, ſays he, to learn by that means 
to treat men well, and for the ſake of habituating huma- 
nity and benevolence. He relates upon this occaſion a 
very ſingular fact, and very proper to explain the character 
of the Athenians. After having finiſhed the temple 
called Hecatonpedon, they ſet all the beaſts of burthen at 
liberty, that had been employed in the work, and aſſigned 
them fat paſtitrages as conſecrated animals. And it was 
ſaid, that one of theſe beaſts having come to offer itſelf 
at the work, and put itſelf at the head of thoſe that drew 
the carriages to the citadel, walking foremoſt as if to 
exhort and encourage them, the Athenians ordained by a 
decree, that the creature ſhould be maintained at the 
publick expence till its death. 85 2 


SECT. III. Of the Council or Senate of Tive Hwidred. 


ba conſequence of Solon's inſtitutions, the people of 
Athens had a great ſhare and authority in the govern- 
went, Appeals inight be brought to their tribunal in 
#ll cauſes; they had a right to cancel the old laws, and 


"Y Ol LN. R _ eſtabliſh 
(J) Plut. in Catone, p. 338, 339. 
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eſtabliſh new ones; in a word, all important affairs, 
whether relating to war or peace, were decided in their 
allemblies. In order to their determinations. being made 
. with more wiſdom and maturity, Solon had inſtituted a 
council, compoſed of four hundred ſenators, an hundred 
.out of each tribe, which were then four in number: 
they prepared and digeſted the affairs which were to he 
laid before-the people, as -we ſhall ſoon explain more at 
large. -Cliſthenes, about an hundred years after Solon, 
having increaſed the number. of tribes to ten, augmented 
alſo that of the ſenators to five hundred; each tribe ſup- 
plying fifty. This was called the council, or ſenate, of 
the F ive Hundred. They received their ſtipend out of 
the publick treaſury. | 

| They were choten by lot, in which they made uſe of 
black and white beans, which were mingled and ſhaken 
in an urn, and each tribe gave in the names of thoſe who 
aſpired to that truſt, and had the revenue aſſigned by the 
laws to qualify them for it. None could be admitted 
under the age of thirty. Aſter enquiry made into the 
manners and conduct of the candidate, he was made to 
take an aath, whereby he engaged to give at all times the 
Þett counſel he could to the pe 
ro depart in the leaſt from the tenor of the laws. 

This ſenate aſſembled every day, except upon the days 
appointed for feſtivals. Each tribe in its turn furiiiſhed 
thoſe who were to preſide in it, called “ Prytanes, and 
this rank was decided by lot. This preſidency continued 
thirty-five days, which being reckoned ten times; amounts 
to the number of days, except four, of the lunar year 
followed at Athens. This time of the preſidency, ar 
prytaniſm, was divided into five weeks with regard to 
the five tens of the Prytanes, who were to preſide in 
them, and every week ſeven of theſe ten Prytanes drawn 
by lot preſided, each their day, and were denominated 
FIposJpa, that is to ſay, Prefidents, He, + who was ſo 
for the day, preſided in the aſſembly of the ſenators and 
in that of the people. He was charged with the png 

| | ea 


* Hęrſaytię. # He was called Ex. carne. 
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ſcal, as alſo with the keys of the citadel and treaſury: 

The-ſenators, before they aſſembled, offered a ſacrifice 
to Jupiter and Minerva, under the additional appellation 
of goddeſs of good counſel , to demand the prudence and 


underſtanding neceſſary in wie deliberations. The preſi- 


dent propoſed the buſineſs, which was to be conſidered 
in the aſſembly. Every one gave his opinion in his turn, 
and always ſtanding. After a queſtion had been ſettled, 
zt was drawn up in writing, and read with a loud voice. 
Fach ſenator then gave his vote by ſcrutiny, in putting a 
bean 1ato the urn. Te the number of the white beans carried 
it, the queſtion paſſed, otherwiſe it was rejected. This 
fort of decree was called Yngiua, or IIc h,, as 
much as to ſay preparatory reſolution. It was afterwards 
laid before the allembly of the people, where, if it was 
received and approved, it had the force of a law; if not, 
its authority ſubſiſted only one year. This ſhows with 
what wiſdom Solon eſtabliſhed this council, to inform 
and direct the people, to fix their inconſtancy, to prevent 
their temerity, and to aſſiſt their deliberations with a 
prudence and maturity not to be expected in a confuſed 
and tumultuous aſſembly, compoſed of a great number 
| of citizens, moſt of them without education, capacity, 
or much zeal for the publick good. The reciprocal 
dependency, and natural intercourſe of the two bodies of 
the ſtate, which were obliged to lend each other their 
authority, and remained equally without force when 
| without union and a good underſtanding, were beſides a 
method judiciouſſy contrived for ſupporting a wiſe balance 
| between the two bedies; the people not being able to 
inſtitute any thing without its being firſt propoſed and 
approved by the ſenate, nor the ſenate to pals any decree 
into a law till it had been ratified by the people. 

We may judge of the importance of this council by 


the matters which were treated in it; the ſame, without 


any exception, as were laid before the people; wars, 

taxes, maritime affairs, treaties of peace, alliances, in a 

| Word, whatever related to government; without mentioning 
| y 7 N 
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the. account which they obliged the magiſtrates to pive 
on quitting their offices, and their frequent deciſions and 
judgments upon the molt ſerious and important affairs, 


_ - Seer. IV. Of the Areopagus. 


THIS council took its name from the place where it 
aſſembled, called * the quarter, or hill of. Mars, 
becauſe, according to ſome, Mars had been cited thither 
in judgment for a murder committed by him. It was 
believed to be as ancient as the nation. Cicero and 
Plutarch attribute the inſtitution of it to Solon; but he 
only re-eſtabliſhed it, by giving it more luſtre and autho- 
rity than it had had til] then, and for that reaſon was 
looked upon as its founder. The number of the ſenators 
of the: Areopagus was not fixed; at certain times they 
amounted to two or three hundred. Solon thought pro- 
per, that only thoſe who had borne the office of archon 
ſhould be honoured with that dignity. 
This ſenate had the care of ſeeing the laws duly ob- 
ſerved, of inſpecting the manners of the people, and 
eſpecially of judging in criminal caſes. They held their 


ſittings in an Ws place, and during the night. The 


former very probably to avoid being under the ſame roof 
with the criminals, and not to defile themſelves by ſuch a 
commerce with them; the latter, that they might not be 
ſoftened by the fight of the guilty, and might judge ac- 
cording to juſtice and the laws. It was for the ſame 
reaſon, the orators were not permitted to uſe their exor- 
dium or peroration, nor allowed to excite the paſſions, 
and were obliged to confine themſelves ſolely to the 
ſubject matter of their cauſe. The ſeverity of their 
judgments was exceedingly dreaded, particularly in regal 
to murder, and they were highly attentive to inſpire their 
citizens with horrour for that crime. "They + condemned 
a child to be put to death for making it his paſtime to 
5 7m 

AziiO- ra). quam id ſignum eſſe pernicioſiſſimæ 
Nec mihi videntur Areopagitæ, mentis, multiſque malo future ſi 


cam damnaverunt puerum oculos adoleviſſet. Quintil. l. v. c. 9. 
coturmc erxuentem, aliud judicaſſe, = : 
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put. out the eyes of quails; conceiving this ſanguinary in- 
clination, as the mark of a very wicked diſpoſition» 
which might one day prove fatal- to many, if he were 
ſuffered to grow up with impunity. 1 5 

The affairs of religion, as blaſphemies againſt the gods, 
contempt of ſacred myſteries, ent ſpecies of impiety, 
and the introduction of new ceremonies and new divint- 
tics, were alſo brought before this tribunal. (x) We read 
in Juſtin Martyr, that Plato, who in his travels in Egypt 
had acquired great lights concerning the unity of God, 
when he returned to Athens, took great care to diſſemble 
and conceal his fentiments, for fear of being obliged to 
appear and give an account of them before the Areopa- 
gitæ; and we know that St. Paul was traduced we 
them, as teaching a new doctrine (y), and endeavouring 
to introduce new gods. | ns 

_ Theſe judges were in great reputation for their probi- 
bity, equity, and prudence, and generally reſpected. 
Cicero in writing to his friend Atticus, upon the forti- 
tude, conſtancy, and wiſe ſeverity of the Roman ſenate, 
thinks he makes a great encomium upon it, in compar- 
ing it with the Areopagus. (z) Senatus, *Apen@- mway@r, 
nil conftantius, nil ſeverius, nil fortius. Cicero mult have 
conceived a very advantageous idea of it, to ſpeak of it as 
he does in the firſt book of his Offices. * He compares 
the famous battle of Salamin, in which Themiſtocles 
had ſo great a part, with the eſtabliſhment of the Areo- 
pagus, that he aſcribes to Solon; and makes no ſcruple. 
to prefer, or at leaſt to equal, the legiſlator's ſervice to 
that for which Athens was obliged to the general of its 


3 Army. 


() Cohort, ad Græc. 
Attic, I. i. Ep. 13; 

* Quamvis Themiſtocles jure 
laudetur, et fit ejus nomen, quam 
Solonis, illuſtrius, citeturque Sz 
lamis clariſſimæ teſtis victorie, 
que anteponatur conſilio Solonis 
ei, quo primùm conſtituit Areo— 
Pagitas; non minus praclarum 
hoc, quam illud, judicandum eſt. 
nad enim ſemel profuit, hoc 


= ) Adds xvii. 18—20, 


(z) Ad 


ſemper proderit civitati : hoc con- 
ſilio leges Athenienſium, hoc ma— 
jorum inſtituta ſervantur. Et 
Themiſtocles quilem nihil dixerit, 
in quo ipſe Areopagum juverit: at 
ille adjuvit Themiſtoclem. Eit enim 
bellum geſtum conſilio Senatus ejus, 
qui a Solone erat couſtitutus. Me 


„ i. u, 76. 
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army. For in reality, (ſays he) that victory was uſe- 
ful to the republick only for once, but the Areopagus 
4% will be ſo throughout all ages; as by the wiſdom of 
that tribunal, the laws . ancient cuſtoms of tlie 
Athenian ſtate are preſerved. Themiſtocles did no 
*« fervice to the Areopagus, but the Arcopagus abundant- 


« ly contributed to the victory of Themiſtocles; becauſe 


« the n was at that time directed by the wiſe 
1% counſels of that auguſt ſenate.” 
It appears from this paſſage of Cicero's, that the 


Areopagus had a great ſhare in the government, and I do 


not doubt but it is conſulted upon important affairs, 
Cicero here yerhaps may have confounded the council of 
the Areopagus with that of the Five Hundred. It is cer- 
tain, however, that the Areopagitæ were extremely active 
in the publick affairs. 

Pericles, who could never enter the Areopagus, be- 


cauſe chance having always been againſt him, he had 


not paſſed through any of the employments neceſſary 
to his admiſſion, attempted to weaken its, authority, 
and attained his point: Which is a great blot in his 
- Feputation.. 


Srer. v. Of the Magiſtrates. 


Of theſe a great number were eſtabliſhed for different 


functions. I ſhall ſpeak only of the Archons, who 
are the moſt known. I have ebferved elſewhere that 
they ſucceeded the kings, and that their authority at firſt 
continued during life. It was at length limited to ten 
years, and reduced at laſt only to one.. When Solon was 


commiſſioned to reform the government, he found them 
upon this foot, and to the number of nine. He did not 


aboliſh their office, but he very much diminiſhed their 
power. oy 7 
The firſt of theſe nine magiſtrates was called THE 


ARCHON, by way of eminence, and the year denomi- 


nated from him: * Under ſuch an Archon ſuch a ball 
| 4s 
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was fought. The fecond was called THE, Kix, which 


was the remains and footſteps of the authority to which: 
they had ſucceeded: The third was THE POLEMARCH, 
| who at firſt commanded the armies, . and always retained 


that name, - though. he had not the fame authority, of 
which he had fo Jong preſerved ſome part. For we have 
ſeen, in ſpeaking of the battle of Marathon, that the 
polemarch had a right to vote in the council of war, as 
well as the ten generals then: in command, "The fix 
other archons were called by the common name, THS“ 
MNOTHETÆ which implies that they had a particular 


ſuperintendance over the laws, in order to their being 


duely: obſerved.- Theſe nine archons had each of them a 
peculiar province, and were judges in certain affairs allot- 
ted to their cognizance. I do not think it neceſtary to 
enter into the particulars of their duty, nor into thofe of 


many other employments and offices, eſtabliſhed for the 
adminiſtration of juſtice, for the levying of taxes and tri- 
butes, for the prefervation of good order in the city, for 
ſupplying it with proviſions, in a word, for every thing 


relating to commerce and civil ſociety. 


Secr. VI. Of the aſſemblies of the people. 


"THESE were of two forts, the one ordinary and fixed 
to certain days, and for theſe there was no kind of 
ſummons; the other extraordinary, according to the dif- 


terent occaſions that aroſe, and the people were informed 


of it by expreſs proclamation. _ 
The place for the aſſembly was not fixed. Sometimes 


| it was the publick market- place, ſometimes a part of the 


city near tae citadel, called Iz, and ſometimes the the- 
atre of Bacchus. | ps | 
The Prytanes generally aſſembled the people. Some 
days before the aſſembly papers were fixed up, wherein 
the buſineſs to be conſidered was ſet down. 
| All the citizens, poor as well as rich, had a right to 
give their ſuffrages. They were liable to a penalty, who 
lailed of being preſent at the affembly, or who came too 
| R 4 p late ; 
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late; and to induce their punctual attendance, a reward 


was annexed to it, at firſt of an obolus, which was the 


ſixth part of a drachma, then of three oboli, which made 


about five pence French. a 


The aſſembly always began with ſacrifices and prayers, 


in order for the obtaining from the gods the knowledge 


and underſtanding neceſſary to wiſe deliberations, and 
they never failed to add the moſt terrible imprecations 
againſt ſuch as ſhould wilfully adviſe any thing contrary 


to the publick good. 


The preſident propoſed the affair upon which they were 


to deliberate. ( 
drawn up there as a queſtien, it was read; aſter 


If it had been examined in the ſenate, and 
which 


thoſe who would ſpeak were invited to aſcend the tribunal, 
that they might be the better heard by the people, and 
inform them in the matter propoſed. The oldeſt gene- 


ral ſpoke firſt, and then the reſt according to their ſeniori- 


ty: when the orators had done ſpeaking, and concluded 


theſe aſſemblies. 


that it was neceſſary to approve or reject the decree of the 
| ſenate, the people proceeded to vote, and the moſt com- 
mon method of doing it was by holding up their 
to denote their approbation; which was called xepdoz. 
The aſſembly was ſometimes adjourned till another day, 
becauſe it was too late for the number of thoſe who lifted 
up their hands to be diſtinguiſhed, and the plurality de- 
eided. After a reſolution had been formed in this man- 
ner it was reduced to writing, and read by an officer to 
the people with a loud voice, who confirmed it again by 
holding up their hands as before; after which the decree 
had the force of a law. And this was called y@wna, 
from the Greek word q, which ſignifies a pebble or 
ſmall ſtone, becauſe they were ſometimes uſed in giving 

ſuffrages by ſcrutiny. 
All the great affairs of the republick were diſcuſſed in 
It was in them new laws were propoſ- 
ed and old ones amended ; the religion and worſhip of the 
gods examined; magiſtrates, generals, and officers cre- 
ated ; their behaviour and conduct enquired into; peace 
or war concluded; deputies and amballadors app 
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treaties and alliances ratified; freedom of the city granted; 
rewards and honours decreed for thoſe who had diltin- 
guiſhed themſelves in war, or rendered great ſervices to 
the republick ; and puniſhments ordained for thoſe who 
had behaved themſelves ill, or had violated the laws of 
the ſtate, and were baniſhed by oſtraciſm. In fine juſ- 
tice was adminiſtred, and judgment paſſed there, upon 
the moſt important affairs. We ſee from this account, 
which is however very imperfect, how far the people's 
power extended; and with what truth it may be faid, 
that the government of Athens, though qualified with 
ariſtocracy, and the authority of'the elders, was by its con- 
ſtitution democratical and popular. | T2 
I ſhall take occaſion to obſerve in the ſequel, of what 
weight the talent of eloquence is in ſuch a republick ; and 
11 what manner orators ought to be conſidered in it. Tt 
is not eaſy to eonceive, how they could make themſelves 


heard in ſo numerous an aſſembly, and where ſuch a mi- 


titude of auditors were preſent. We may judge how 
great that was, from what has been ſaid of it in two in- 
ttances. The firit relates to oſtraciſm, and the other to 
the adoption of a ſtranger fora citizen. On each of thefe 


occaſions, it was neceilary that no leſs than fix thoufand 


citizens ſhould be preſent in the aſſembly. 
I reſerve for another place the reflexions, which na 
turally ariſe from what I have already related, and what 


it remains for me to ſay further upon the government ef 
Athens. . 


Srcr. VII. Of Tryals. 


difference of the affairs to be adjudged, but appeals 


might be brought to the people from all decrees of other 
Judges, and this it was that rendered their power ſo great 


and conſiderable. (a) All the allies, when they had any 
cauſe to try, were obliged to repair to Athens; where 
they often remained a conſiderable time, without being 
able to obtain audience, from the multiplicity of affairs 

| R535 to 
(a) Xenoph, de Rep. Athen. p. 664. 


HERE were different tribunals, according to the 
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to be adjudged. This law had been impoſed upon them: 
in order to render them more dependent upon the people 
and more ſubmiſſive to their authority; inſtead of which, 
had they ſent commiſſioners to the places, they would 
have been the ſole perſons, to whom the allies would have 
mace their court and paid their homage. 50 
'The parties pleaded their caufes either in perſon, or 
employed advocates to do it for them. The time al- 
lowcd for the hearing was generally fixed, and a water- 
clock, called in Greek #>u9%a, regulated its duration. 
The decree was paſſed by plurality of voices; and when 
the ſuffrages were equal, the Judges inclined to the fide 
of mercy, and acquitted the accuſed. It is remarkable 
my 8 friend was not obliged to give evidence againſt a 
riend. 
All the citizens, even the pooreſt, and ſtich as had no 
eſtates, were admitted into the number of the judges pro- 
vided they had attained the age of rt and were known 
to be perſons of good morals. Whilſt they fat in judge- 
ment, they held in their hands a kind of ſceptre, which 
Was the mark of their dignity, and laid it down when 
they withdrew. | | CT 15 
The judges ſalary was different at different times. 
They had ar firſt only an obohus a day, and afterwards 
three, where their fee remained fixed. Ft was but 2 
ſmall matter in itfelf, but became in time a very great 
charge to the publick, and exhauſted the treaſury with- 
out much enriching particulars. We may judge of this 
from what is related in Ariſtophanes's comedy of The 
Maße, wherein that poet ridicules the paſſion of the Athe- 
nians for trying cauſes, and their eages deſire for. the 
gain ariſing from it, which protracted and multiplied ſuits 
10 infinity. | 13 
In this comedy 2 young Athenian, who was to act the 
part J have mentioned of turning the judges and tryals of 
Athens into ridicule, from a ſtate. of the revenues paid 
into the publick treaſury, finds their amount to be two 
tchouſand talents . He then examines how much of 25 
| | um 
2 Aout 280, oool. Aerliagi | 
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ſum falls to the ſhare of the judges, with whom Athens 
was over-run, at three oboli a head per day. This ap- 
pears to be annually, including all of them, only an hun- 
dred and fifty talents}. The calculation is eaſy. The 
judges were paid only ten months in the year, the other 
two being employed in feſtivals, when all proceedings at 
law were prohibited. Now three oboli a day paid to fix 
thouſand men, makes fiſteen talents a month, and in con- 
ſequence one hundred and fifty in ten months. Accord- 
ing to this calculation, the molt aſſſduous judge gained 
only ſeventy-five livres {about three guineas) a year. 
« What then becomes of the remainder of the two thou- 
« ſand talents ?** cries the young Attienian. What,” 
replies his father, who was one of the judges, „“ it goes 
« to thoſe but let us not expoſe the ſhame of Athens; 
let us always be for the people. The young Athenian 
goes on to explain that the remainder went to ſuch as 


robbed the publick treaſury ; to the orators, who inceſ- 


lantly flattered the people; and. to thoſe who were em- 
ployed in the government and army. I have extracted 
this remark from the works of Father Brumoi the Jeſuit, 
with which I ſhall make very free when I come to ſpeak 
of publick ſhows anddramatick repreſentations. 


SECT. VIII. Of the Amphityons. 


1 famous council of the Amphictyons is intro- 


duced here, though not particular to the Athenians, 
but common to all Greece, becaufe it is often mentioned 
in the Grecian hiſtory, and F do not know whether I ſhal} 
have a more natural occaſion to ſpeak of it. 


The aſſembly of the Amphictyons was in a manner the 


holding of a general aſſembly of the ſtates of Greece. 
The ettabliſhment of it is attributed to Amphictyon, king 
of Athens and ſon of Deucalion, who gave them his name. 
His principal view in the inſtitution of this council, was 
to unite. in the ſacred band of amity the ſeveral people of 
Greece admitted into it, 1 to oblige them by that union 

6 to 


4 
7 Alout 7000l, feriing. 
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to undertake the defence of each other, and be mutually 
vigilant for the happineſs and tranquillity of their country, 
he Amphictyons were alſo created to be the protectors 
of the oracle of Delphos, and the guardians of the pro- 
digious riches of that temple; and alſo to adjudge the 
differences which might ariſe between the Delphians, and 
thoſe who came to conſult the oracle. This council was 
held at Thermopylæ, and ſometimes at Delphos itſelf. 
It aſſembled regularly twice a year, in the ſpring and 
autumn, and more frequently when affairs required. 
The number of people of cities which had a right to 
ſit in this aſfembly is not preciſely known, and varied 
without doubt, at different times. When the Lacedz- 
monians, in order to paſs in it what decrees they thought 


fit, were for excluding the Theilalians, Argives, and 


'Thebans; (4) Themiſtocles, in the ſpeech he made to 
the Amphictyons to prevent that deſign from taking effect, 


ſeems to inſinuate, that there were only one-and-thirty 


Cities at that time which had this right. 

Each city ſent two deputies, and in conſequence had 
two votes in the council; and that without diſtinction, 
or the more powerful having any prerogative of honour 
or pre-eminence over the inferior ſtates in regard to the 
ſuffrages; the liberty upon which theſe people valued 
themſelves, requiring that every thing ſhould be equal 
amongſt them. 3 


The Amphictyons had full power to diſcuſs and deter- 


mine finally in all differences which might ariſe between 
the AmphiQyonick cities, and to fine the culpable in ſuch 
manner as they thought fit. They could employ not 
only the rigour of the laws in the execution of their de- 
crees, but even raiſe troops, if it were neceſſary, to com- 
pel ſuch as rebelled to ſubmit to them. The three ſacred 


wars undertaken by their ozder, of which I have ſpoken 


elſewhere, are an evident proof of this power. 


Before they were inſtalled into this body, they took 2 


very remarkable oath, of which“ AÆſchines has . 
o 


(2) Plut. in Themiſt. p. 122. 
* Aſchin. in. Orat, mzpi Tagappto cas » 
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the form; it runs to this effect: I ſwear: that I will 
« never deſtroy any of the cities honoured with the right 
of ſitting in the Amphictyonick council, nor turn their 
running waters out of their courſe either in times of 
war or peace: If any people ſhall make ſuch an at- 
tempt, I hereby engage to carry the war into their 
country, to demoliſh their cities, towns, and villages, 
and to treat them 1n all things as the moſt cruel ene- 
« mies. Moreover, if at any time, any perſon ſhall 
« dare to be fo impiaus to ſteal and take away any of the 
rich offerings, preferved in the temple of Apollo at 
Delphos, or abet any others in commuting that crime, 
either by aiding or only counſelling him therein, I will 
uſe my feet, hands, voice, in a word, all my powers 
and faculties, to avenge ſuch ſacrilege. That oath 
was attended with the moſt terrible imprecations and exe- 
crations. That if any one infringes any thing con- 
« tained in the oath I have now taken, whether private 
perſon, city, or people, may that perſon, city, or peo- 
ple, be deemed accurſed ; and in that acceptation, ex- 
perience the whole vengeance of Apollo, Latona, 
Diana, and Minerva the fore-knower. May their 
country produce none of the fruits of the earth, and 
their women, inſtead of generating children reſembling 
their fathers, bring forth nothing but monſters ; may 
their animals ſhare in the ſame curſe, May thoſe ſa- 
crilegious men loſe all ſuits at law; may they be con- 
quered in war, have their houſes demoliſhed, and be 
themſelves and their children put to the ſ word. I am 
not aſtoniſhed, that after ſuch terrible engagements, the 
holy war, undertaken by the order of the Amphictyons, 
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ſhould be carried. on with ſo much ardour and fury. 


The religion of an oath was of great force with the an- 
cients ; and how much more regard ought to be had to. it 
in the Chriſtian world, which proſeſſes to believe, that 
the violation of it ſhall be puniſhed with eternal tor- 
ments; and yet how many are there amongſt us, who 
are a trifle of breaking through the moſt ſolemn. 
Sathss Ee A | 


The 


great weiglit in Greece, but it * to decline excecd- 


third * i When he does not deign, ſays he, to Ho- 
nour us tit 
ide over us. 


lates to the Amphictyons, the diſſertations of Monſieur 
Valois (c) may be conſulted, in the Memoirs of the Aca- 


amounted to two thouſand talents, that is to ſay, to fix 
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The authority of the Amphictyons had always been of 


ingly from the moment they condeſcended to admit Philip 
of Macedon into their body. For that prince, enjoying 
by this means all their rights and privileges, ſoon knew 
how to ſet himſelf above all law, and to abuſe his power 
fo far, as to preſide by proxy both in this illuſtrious aſſem- 
bly, and in the Pythian games; of which games the Am- 
phictyons were judges and Agonothetz in virtue of their 
office. This Demoſthenes reproaches him with in his 


his preſence, he ſends HIS SLAVES to pre- 
An odious, but emphatical term, and in 
the ſpirit of the Grecian liberty, by which the Athenian 
orator images the baſe and abject ſubje Sion of the preateli 
lords in- Philip's court.. 
If the reader deſires a further knowledge of what re- 


demy of Belles Lettres, wherein this ſubject is treated 
with great extent and erudition. 


Sect. IX. Of the revenues of Athens. 


HE revenues®, according to the paſſage of Ariſto- 
. phanes which I have cited above, and in conſe- 
quence as they ſtood in the time of the Peloponneſian war, 


millions of livres. They were, generally reduced to four 
ſpecies. 8 | | | | 
1. The firſt relates to the revenues ariſing from agri- 
culture, the fale of woods, the produce of mines, and 
other funds of a like nature, appertaining to the publick. 
Amongſt thefe may. be included the duties upon the im- 
port and export of merchandiſe, and the taxes levied upon 
the inhabitants of the city,, as well natives as ſtrangers. 
The hiſtory of Athens often mentions the ſilver mines 
of Laurium, which was a mountain ſituate between the 
Piræeum 


(e) Vol. III. » Tian 
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Piræeum and Cape Sunium; and thoſe of "Thrace, from. 


whence many perfons extracted immenſe riches, * Xe- 
nophon,. in a treatiſe wherein he ſtates this matter at 


large, demonſtrates, how much the publick might gain 
by induſtrioufly working theſe mines,. from the example 


of the many perſons they had enriched. (4) Hipponicus 
jet his mines and fix hundred flaves to an undertaker,. 
who paid him an. F obolJus a day for each ſlave, clcar of 
all charges, which amounted in the whole to a mina, 
about two pounds five ſhillings. Nicias, who was killed. 
in Sicily, farmed out his mines and a thouſand ſlaves in 
the ſame manner, and with the ſame piofit in proportion 
to that number. 

2. The ſecond ſpecies of revenue were the contribu- 


tions paid the Athenians by the allies for the common 


expences of the War. At firſt, under Ariſtides, they 
amounted to only four hundred and fixty talents}. Peri- 
cles augmented them almoſt a third, and raiſed them to 
ſix hundred, and ſome time after they were run up to 
thirteen hundred. Taxes, which in the beginning were 
moderate and neceſſary, became thus in a little time ex- 
ccilive and exorbitant, notwithſtanding all the proteſta- 
tions made the allies, and the moſt lose 

to the contrary. 

3. A third ſort of revenue were the extraordinary capi- 
tation taxes, levied upon the inhabitants of the country, 
as well natives as — in preſſing occaſions and 
emergencies of the ſtate. 

4. The fines laid upon perſons by the judges for dif- 
ferent miſdemeanours, were applied to the uſes of the 


publick, and laid up in the treaſury; except the! tenth 


7 

part of them, which was confecrated to Minerva, and a 
fiftieth to the other divinities. | 

The moſt natural and legal application of theſe dif. 
ferent revenues of the republick, was in paying the troops 
HE | , 

1 De ration, redituum. (2 WY 4 talent was worth a thoufand 

+ Six oboli made a drachma, crawnv 


ene hundred drachmas a mina, and 
fixly mina à talents . 


emn engagements 


| 
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both by ſea and land, building and fitting out fleets, 
keeping up and repairing the publick buildings, temples, 
walls, ports, and citadels. But the greateſt part of them, 
eſpecially after Pericles's time, was miſapplied to unne- 
ceſſary uſes, and often conſumed in frivolous expences; 
games, feaſts, and ſhows, which coſt immenſe ſums, and 


were of no manner of utility to the ſtate. 


SECT, X. Of the education of the youth. 


1 Place this article under the head of government, be- 
L cauſe all celebrated legiſlators have with reaſon be- 


lieved, that the education of youth was an eſſential part 


of it. | | | 

The exerciſes that ſerved for the forming of either the 
bodies or minds of the young Athenians (and as much 
may 'be ſaid of almoſt all the people of Greece) were 
dancing, muſick, hunting, fencing, riding, polite learning, 
and philolophy. It may be obſerved that I ſpeak gene- 
rally, and treat very ſlightly theſe ſeveral articles. 


1. Dancing. Muſick. 


Dancing is one of the exerciſes of the body, cultivated 
by the Greeks with great attention, It made a part of 


What the ancients called the Gymnaftich, divided accord- 


ing to * Plato, into two kinds, the Orcheftrick, which 
takes its name from the dance, and the Paleftrickt, ſo 
called from a Greek word which ſignifies wre/tling. The 
exerciſes of the latter kind principally conduced to form 
the body for the fatigues of war, navigation, agriculture, 


and the other uſes of fociety. 


4 ; y STS 
Dancing had another end, and taught ſuch rules of 
motion as were molt proper to render the ſhape free and 


| eaſy; to give the body a juſt proportion, and the whole 


perſon an unconſtrained, noble, and graceful air; in a 
word, an external politeneſs, if we may be allowed to uſe 


that expreſſion, which never fails to prejudice people in 
- favour of thoſe who have been formed to it earl. 


Muſick 


* *Opxtioba 's Saltare. 
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Muſick was cultivated with no leſs application and 
ſucceſs. The ancients aſcribed wonderful effects to it. 
They believed it very proper to calm the paſſions, ſoften 
the manners, and even humaniſe people naturally ſavage 
and barbarous. (e) Polybius, a grave and ſerious hiſto- 
rian, who is certainly worthy of belief, attributes the ex- 
treme difference between the two people of Arcadia, the 
one jnfinitely beloved and eſteemed for the elegance of 
their manners, their benevolent inclinations, humanity to 
{trangers, and piety to the gods; the other, on the con- 

trary, generally reproached and hated for their malignitys 
| brutality, and irreligion: Polybius, I ſay, aſcribes this 
difference to the ſtudy of muſick, (I mean, ſays he, the 
true and noble mulick) induſtriouſly cultivated by the one, 
and abſolutely neglected by the other people. 

After this it. is not ſurpriſing, that the Greeks con- 
ſidered muſick as an eſſential part in the education of 
youth, * Socrates himſelf, in a very advanced age, was 
not aſhamed to learn to play upon muſical inſtruments. 
Themiſtocles, however. otherwiſe eſteemed + was thought 
to be wanting in point of merit, becauſe at an entertain- 
ment he could not touch the lyre like the reſt of the com- 
pany. J An ignorance in this reſpect was deemed a defect 
of education; on the contrary, a capacity in it did ho- 
nour to the greateſt men. & Epaminondas was praiſed 
for dancing, and playing well upon the flute. We may 
obſerve in this place the different taſtes and genius of na- 
tions. The Romans were far from having the ſame opi- 
nion with the Greeks in regard to muſick and dancing, 
and ſet no value upon them. It is very likely, the wiſeſt 
and moſt knowing amongſt the latter, did not apply to 

E them 
(e) Polyd. p. 288291. 


* Socrates, jam ſenex inſtitui lyra nec qui neſciebat, ſatis excultus doe- 
non erubeſcebat. Quintil, I. i. trina putabatur. Sid. 
E 16. | | In Epaminondæ virtutibus com- 

Themiſtocles, cum in epulis re- memoratum eſt ſaltaſſe eum com- 
cuſallet lyram, habitus eſt indoctior. mode, ſcienterque tibiis cantaſſe Sei- 
Cic. Tuſc. Queſt, I. i. n. 4. licet non eadem omnibus honeſta 

Summam eruditionem Græci ſunt atque turpia, ſed omnia majorum 
fitam cenfebant in nervorum vocum- inſtitutis judicantur, Corn. Nep. in 
q:*cautibus—diſcebantque id omnes; præfat. vit Epam, | 
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them with any great induſtry; and Philip's expreſſion to 


| jat It 1 
Ins fon Alexander, who had ſhown too much ſkill in Bo effe 
muſick at a feaſt, induces me to be of this opinion: 4e WM {hich } 
you not aſhamed, faid he, to ſing ſo well ? that ha 

For the reſt this eſteem for dancing and muſick had its and hea 
foundation. Both the one and the other were employed ſervient 
in the moſt auguſt feaſts and ceremonies of religion, to cifed a 
expreſs their acknowledgement te the gods with the: WM cre be 


greater force and dignity, for the favours they had vouch- groſs vi 


tated to confer: upon them. They had. generally the The 
greateſt ſhare in their feaſts and entertainments, which: make t. 
ſeldom or ever began or ended, without ſome odes being ſort of 
ſung in honour of the victors in the Olympick games, and wh 
and on other the like occaſions. hey had a part alſo in the laſt 
war; and we know, that the Eacedemonians marched: WW mained 
to battle dancing, and to the found of fnites. {F) Plato, his tim 
the moſt grave philoſopher of antiquity, conſidered both & impu 
theſe arts, not as ſimple amuſements, but as they had a nobis v 
great ſhare in the ceremonies of religion, and milita 5 
exerciſes. Hence we ſee him very intent, in his books 
of Jaws, to preſcribe rules upon dancing and muſick, and The 
to keep them within the bounds of utility and decorum. 8 
They did not continue long within thefe reſtrictions. e 
The licence of the Grecian ſtage, on which dancing was with oh 
in the higheſt vogue, and in a manner proſtituted to buf- allotted 
foons and the moſt contemptible people, who made no Ml anſwer 
Other uſe of it, than to ſuggel or ſupport the moſt vicious ¶ of laws 
ſſions; this licence, J ſay, ſoon corrupted an art, which 13 
might have been of ſome advantage, had it heen regulated Eons 
by Plato's opinien. Muſick had a like deſtiny; and per- feſion 
haps the corruption of this did not: a: little contribute to propoſe 
the depraving and perverting of dancing:. Voluptuouſneſs ent 0 
and ſenſual pleaſure: were the ſole arbiters conſulted in the body r 
uſes made of both, and. the theatre became a ſchool of robuſt, 
+ every kind of vice. 8 x fatigues 
(2) Plutarch, in lamenting that the art of dancing was membe 
fo much fallen from the merit which rendered it eſtimable BM have be 
to the great men of antiquity, does not omit to obſcrve,, WF The ci 


that 


(£1. De leg, 1. vis le). Sympoſ. I. ix. qu. 15 p- 748. (3) 
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chat it was corrupted by a vicious kind of poetry, and a 
ſoft effeminate muſick, with which it was il united, and 
which had taken place of the ancient poetry and muſick, 
that had ſomething noble, majeſtick, and even religious 
and heavenly in them. He adds, that being made ſub- 
ſervient to low taſte and: ſenſuality, by their aid, it exer= 
ciſed a kind of tyrannical power in the theatres, which 
were become the publick ſchools of criminal paſſions and 
groſs vices, wherein no regard was had to reaſon. | 
The reader, without my obſerving upon it to him, wilt 
make the application of this paſſage of Plutarch to the 
fort of muſick which. engroſſes our theatres at this day, 
and which, by its effeminate and wanton airs, has given 
the laſt wound to the little manly force and virtue that re- 
mained among us. Quintilian deſcribes the muſick of 
his times in theſe terms, (%) Quæ nunc in ſcenis effemmata, 
& impudicis modis frafta, non ex parte munima, ft quid in 
nobis virilis roborts manebat, excidit.. | 


2. Of the other Exerciſes of the Bay. 


The young Athenians, and in general all the Greeks, 
were very intent upon forming themſelves to all the exer- 
ciſes of the body, and to go through their leſſons regularly 
with the maſters of the Palæſtræ. They called the places 
allotted for theſe exerciſes, Palæſtra or re which 
anſwers very near to our academies. Plato, in his books 
of laws, after having ſhown of what importance it was in 
war to cultivate the hands and. fect, adds,. (:) that far 
from baniſhing from a well-regulated republick the pro- 
feſſion of the Nr, on the contrary, prizes ought to be [| 
propoſed for all exerciſes, that eonduce to the improve- | 
ment of military virtue; ſuch are thoſe which render the 
body more active, and fitter for the race; more hard, 
robuſt, and. ſupple, more capable of ſupporting great 
fatigues, and. effecting great enterpriſes. We Fl tn: 

member, that there was no Athenian, who- ought not to 
| bare been capable of handling the oar in the largeſt gallies. 1 

he citizens themſelves did this office, which was not left 1 

| ta | 
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() Quintil. I. i. c. 1. i) Lib. viii, de leg. P. B52, 33. 
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ſlaves and criminals as in theſe days. They were all 
deſtined to the trade of war, and often obliged to wear 
arms of iron from head to foot of a great weight. For 
this reaſon Plato, and all the ancients, looked upon the 
exerciſes of the body as highly uſeful, and even abſolutel 
neceſſary to the good of the publick, and therefore this 

philoſopher excludes only thoſe from them, which are in- 
capable of ſervice in war. 5 

(#) There were alſo maſters, who taught the youth to 

ride, and to handle their arms or fence ; and others whoſe 
buſineſs it was to inſtruct them in all that was neceſſary 
to be known, in order to excel in the military art, and 
become good commanders. The whole ſcience of the 
latter conſiſted in what the ancients called the Tactick, 
. that 1s to ſay, the art of drawing up troops in battle, and 
of making military evolutions. That ſcience was uſeful, 
but did not ſuffice. (/) Xenophon ſhows its defect, in 
producing a young man lately come from ſuch a ſchool, 
in which he imagined he had learnt every thing, though 
in reallity he had only I a fooliſh eſteem for him- 
ſelf, attended with perfect ignorance. He gives him, 
by the mouth of Socrates, admirable precepts upon the 
buſineſs of a ſoldier, and very proper to form an excellent 
Officer. ; 05 Wh 
exerciſe for forming youth to the ſtratagems and fatigues 
of war. It is for this reaſon Xenophon, who was no leſs 


it, from being inured to ſuffer hunger, thirſt, heat, cold, 
without being diſcouraged either by the length of the 


which it is often neceſſary to preſs, or the ſmall ſuccels 
of the loag and painful fatigues, which they often undergo 
to no purpoſe. He adds, that this innocent pleaſure re- 

5 | moves 


(1) Memorab. I. iii, p. 761, &, 


e) Flut. in Lachete, p. 18 f. 
Ch De venatione. | 


Hunting was alſo conſidered by the ancients as a fit 


a great general than a great philoſopher, ( did not 
think it below him to write a treatiſe expreſsly upon hunt- 
ing, in which he deſcends to the loweſt particular; and 

| obſerves vpon the conſiderable advantages conſequential of 


courſe, the difficulty of the clifts and thickets, through 
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moves others equally ſhameful and criminal; and that a 
wiſe and moderate man would not however abandon him- 
ſelf ſo much to it as to neglect the care of his domeſtick 
affairs, (n) The ſame author, in the Cyropædia frequently 


FF 


/ praiſes hunting, which he looks upon as a real exerciſe of 
s var, and ſhows, in the example of his young hero, the 
1 good uſe that may be made of it. 

b 3. Of the Exerciſe of the Mind. 

e Athens, to ſpeak properly, was the ſchool and abode 


y of polite learning, arts, and ſciences. The ſtudy of poeſy, 
eloquence, philoſophy, and mathematicks, were in great 

l vogue there, and much cultivated by the youth. 
The young people were ſent firſt to learn grammar un- 
der maſters, who taught them regularly, and upon pro- 
, per . their own language; by which they 
in attained a knowledge of its whole beauty, energy, num- 
, ber, and cadence. (o) Hence proceeded the univerſal fine 
talte of Athens, where, as hiſtory informs us, a ſimple 
herb-woman diſtinguiſhed Theophraſtus to be a ſtranger, 
from the affectation of a ſingle word in expreſſing himſelf. 
And from the ſame cauſe the orators were greatly appre- 
henſive of letting fall the leaſt injudicious expreſſion, for 
fear of offending ſo refined and delicate an audience. It 
was very common for the young people to get the trage- 
dies e upon the ſtage by heart. We have ſeen, 


els that aſter the defeat of the Athenians, before Syracuſe, 
not many of them, who had been taken priſoners and made 
nt. !laves, ſoftened their flavery by reciting the works of 
nd Euripides to their maſters, who, extremely delighted with 
lot hearing ſuch ſublime. verſes, treated them from thence- 
"ld, forth with kindneſs and humanity. . The compoſitions of 
the Wl the other poets had no doubt the ſame effect, and Plu- 
1gh tarch tells us, that Alcibiades, when very young, having 
cels entered a ſchool in which there was not an Homer, gave 
go the maſter a box on the ear as an ignorant fellow, (p) and 
rc- one who diſhonoured his profeſſion. ia 6 
oves | wn 95 | As 
&c. (2) Cyrop. I. i. p. 5, 6. & l. ii. p. 69, 60. (o) Cie. in Brut. n. 172. 


Wiatil, 1, viii. e. 1. Plut. in Peric. p. 156. (2?) In Aleib. p. 194. 
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As for eloquence, it is no wonder that it was particu- 
Larly ſtudied at Athens. It was that opened the way to 
tlie higheſt offices, reigned abſolute in the aſſemblies, de- 
 -cided the molt important affairs of the ſtate, and gave an 
almoſt unlimited power to thoſe who had the talent of 
peak ing in an eminent degree. 1 
This therefore was the great employment of the young 
citizens of Athens, eſpecially of thoſe who aſpired to the 
higheſt employments. To the ſtudy of rhetorick they 
annexed that of philoſophy : I compriſe under the latter, 
all the ſciences, which are either parts of, or relate to it. 
The perſons, known to antiquity under the name of 


fophiſt, had acquired a great reputation at Athens, eſpeci- 


ally in the time of Socrates. Theſe teachers, who were 
as preſumptuous as avaricious, ſet themſelves up for uni- 
verfal ſcholars. Their whole art lay in philoſophy and 
eloquence, both of which they corrupted by the falſe taſte 
and wrong principles they inſtilled into their diſciples. 1 
have obſerved in the life of Socrates, that philoſopher's 
endeavours and ſucceſs in diſcrediting them. 


CHAP. f. 
Of WAR. 


Srer. 1. People of Greece in all times very war lint, 
eſpecially the Lacedæmonians and Athenians. 


NJ people of antiquity (I except the Romans) could 


diſpute the glory of arms and military virtue with 
the Grecks. During the Trojan war Greece ſignalized 
her valour in battle, and acquired immortal fame by the 
bravery of the captains ſhe ſent thither. This expedition 
was however, properly ſpeaking, no more than the cradle 
ot her infant glory; and the great exploits, by which ſhe 
diſtinguifhed herſelf there, were only her firſt eſſays, and 
apprenticeſhip in the art of war. 0 
here were in Greece at that time ſeveral ſmall repub- 
licks, neighbours to one another by their ſituation, but 
extremely remote in their cuſtoms, laws, characters, and 
A | particular 
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particularly in their intereſts. This difference of man- 
ners and intereſts was a continual ſource and occalion 
e- of diviſions amongſt them. Every city, little ſatisficd 
with its own dominion, was ſtudious to aggrandiſe itſclf 
at the expence of its next neighbours, according as they 
lay moſt commodious for it. ence. all theſe little itates, 
ns either out of ambition, and to extend their conquelts, or 
the neceſſity of a juſt defence, were always under arms, 
© Wl and by that continual exerciſe of war, formed in the uni- 


Ts Wl vcrſal people a martial ſpirit, and an intrepidity of courage 
u. Wl which made them invincible in the field; as appeared in 
o mY ſequel, when the whole united forces of the Eaſt came 
to invade Greece, and made her. ſenſible what ſhe was, 
ele and of what capable. 

1 Two cities diftinguifhned themfelves above the reſt, 


and held indiſputably the firſt rank; theſe were Sparta 
and Athens: In conſequence of which thoſe cities, either 
ſucceſſively or tagether, had the empire of Greece, and 
maintained themſelves through a long ſeries of time in a 
power, which the ſole ſuperiority of merit, univerſally 
acknowledged by all the other ſtates, had acquired them. 
This merit conſiſted principally in their military know- 
ledge and martial virtue; ef which they had given the 
moit glorious proofs in the war againſt the Perſians. 
Thebes diſputed this honour with them for ſome years, 
dy ſurprifing actions of valour, which had ſomething 
| prodigy in them; but this was but a ſhort-lived blaze, 
wich, after having ſhone out with exceeding ſplendour, 


with von diſappeared, and left that city in its original obſcurity. 
ized Wparta and Athens will therefore be the only objects of 
the our reilexions as to what relates to war, and we ſhall join 
ition {them together in order to be the better able to diſtinguiſh 
rade heir characters, as well in what they reſemble, as in 
th Wat they diffar from, each ether. | 
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years, reſpect for the magiſtrates and elders, a perſcd 


— 


Szcr. II. Origin and cauſe of the valour and military 
virtue by which the Lacedæmonians and Athenians di. 
ways diſtinguiſhed themſelves. 


\ LL the laws of Sparta, and inſtitutions of Lycur- 
gus, ſeem to have no other object than war, and 
tended ſolely to the making the ſubjects of that republick 
a body of ſoldiers. All other. employments, all other 
exerciſes, were prohibited” amongſt them. Arts, polite 
learning, ſciences, trades, even huſbandry itſelf, had no 
ſhare in their applications, and ſeemed in their eyes un- 
worthy of them. From their earlieſt infancy no other 
taſte was inſtilled into them but for arms; and indeed 
the Spartan education was wondertully well adapted to 
to that end. To go barefoot, to lie hard, to ſhift with 
little meat and drink, to ſuffer heat and cold, to exerciſe 


_ continually hunting, wreſtling, running on foot and: 


horſeback, to be inured to blows and wounds fo as to 
vent neither complaint nor groan ; theſe were the rudi 
ments of the Spartan youthywith regard to war, and en- 
abled them one day to ſupport all its fatigues, and to gol- 
front all its dangers. | 

The habit of obeying, contracted from the moſt ear) 


ſubmiſſion to the laws, from which no age nor condition 
was exempt, prepared them amazingly for military diſc 
pline, which is in a manner the ſoul of war, and the pri 
ciple of ſucceſs in all great enterpriſes. 

Now one of theſe laws was to conquer or die, and 
never to ſurrender to the enemy. Leonidas with h 
three hundred Spartans was an illuſtrious example of this 
and his intrepid valour, extolled in all ages with the highel 
applauſes, and propoſed as a model to all poſterity, had 
given the ſame ſpirit to the nation, and traced them a 
the plan they were to follow. The diſgrace and infan 
annexed to the violation of this law, and to ſuch as quittel 
their arms in battle, confirmed the obſervance of it, a 


gendered it in a manner inviolable. The mothers rec 
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mended to their ſons, when they fet out for the field, to 
return either with, or upon their bucklers. They did 
not weep for thoſe who died with their arms in their 
hands, but for thoſe who preſerved themſclves by flight. 
Can we be ſurpriſed, after this, that a ſmall body of ſuch. 


ſoldiers, with ſuch principles, ſhould put an innumerable 
army of Barbarians to a ſtand ? 


ple of Sparta, but had no leſs valour. 


two people was quite different in regard to education and 
employment; but they attained the ſame end, though b 
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The Athenians were not bred up ſo rou hly as the peo- 
he taſte of the 


ferent means. The Spartans knew only how to uſe 
their arms, and were no more than foldiers; but amon 
the Athenians (and we muſt ſay as much of the other 
people of Greece) arts, trades, huſbandry, commerce, and 
navigation, Were held in honour, and thought no diſgrace 
to any one. Theſe occupations were no obſtacles to the 
valour and knowledge neceſſary in war; they diſqualified 
none for riſing to the greateſt commands and the Geft dig- 
nities of the republick. Plutarch obſerves, that Solon, 
ſeeing the territory of Attica was barren, applied himſelf 
to turning the induſtry of his citizens upon arts, trades, 
and commerce, in order to ſupply his country thereby 
with what it wanted on the fide of fertility. This taſte 
became one of the maxims of the government and funda- 
mental laws of the ſtate, and perpetuated itſelf amongſt 
the people, but without leſſening in the leaſt their ardour 
for war. J 1 | 
The ancient glory of the nation, which had always 
diſtinguiſhed itſeff by military bravery, was a powerful 
motive for not degenerating from the reputation of their 
anceſtors. The famous battle of Marathon, wherein they 
had ſuſtained alone the ſhock of the Barbarians, and gained 
a ſignal victory over them, infinitely heightened their 
courage; and the battle of Salamin, in the ſucceſs of . 
which they had the greateft ſhare, raiſed them to the 
higheſt pitch of glory, and rendered them capable of the 
greateſt enterpriſes. | | 
: 8 


Vor, V 


a A noble 
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A noble emulation not to give place in point of merit 


their glory, which during the war with the Perſians con- 
tained itſelf within due 
certive to the Athenians, who every day made new efforts 
to excel themſelves, and ſuſtain their reputation. 
'The rewards and honours granted to thoſe who had 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in battle; the monuments erected 
in memory of the citizens who had died in the defence of 
their country, the funeral orations publickly pronounced 
in the midſt of the moſt auguſt religious ceremonies, to 
render their names immortal; all conſpired infinitely to 
eternize the valour of both nations, and particularly of the 
Athenians, and to make fortitude a kind of law and indiſ. 
penſable neceſſity to them. 

2 Athens had a law by which it was ordained, that 
thoſe who had been maimed in war, ſhould be maintain- 
ed at the expence of the publick. The ſame grace was 
granted to the fathers and mothers, as well as the children 
of ſuch as had fallen in battle and left their families poor 
and not in a condition to ſubſiſt themſelves. The repub- 
lick, like a good mother, generouſly took them into her 
care, and with great regard to them ſupplied all the duties, 
and procured all the relief, they could have expected from 
_ thoſe whole loſs they deplored. 

This exalted the courage of the Athenians,and rendered 
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there were in the latter only ten thouſand Lacedzmoniai!s, 
. of which one half were Spartans, that is to ſay, inhab'. 
tants of Sparta, and eight thouſand Athenians. It ies 
each Spartan brought with him ſeven Helots, which made 
in all thirty-five thouſand men; but they were ſcarce ever 
reckoned as ſoldiers. 

This 


| (2) Plut. in Solon. p. 96, Ibid. in Menex, p. 248, 249. Diog. Laert. 
n Solon. p. 37+ - | 
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that they were by no means inferior to the 
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This ſhining merit in point of martial valour, generally 
acknowledged by the other ſtates and people, did not ſup- 
preſs in their minds all ſentiments of envy and jealouſy ; 
as appeared once in relation to the Lacedæmonians. The 
allies, who were very much ſuperior to them in number, 
were in pain to ſee themſelves ſubjected to their orders, 
and murmured againſt it in ſecret. Ageſilaus, king of 
Sparta, without ſeeming to have any knowledge of their 
diſguſt, aſſembled the whole army, and after having made 
all the allies ſit down on one ſide, and the Lacedæmonians 
by themſelves on the other, he cauſed proclamation to be 
made by an herald, that all ſmiths, maſons, carpenters, 
and ſo on, through the other trades, ſhould riſe up. 
Almoſt all the allies did ſo, and not one of the Lacedæ- 
monians, to whom all trades were prohibited. Ageſilaus 
then ſmiling, “ You fee (ſaid he) how many more 


« ſoldiers Sparta furniſhes than all the reſt of the allies _ . 


together; thereby intimating, that to be a good ſol- 
dier, it was neceſſary to be only a ſoldier; that trades 
diverted the artiſan from applying himſelf wholly to the 


profeſſion of arms and the ſcience of war, and prevented 


his ſucceeding ſo well in it, as thoſe who made it their 
ſole buſineſs and exerciſe. But Ageſilaus ſpoke and 
acted in that manner from the prejudice of his opinion in 
favour of the Lacedæmonian education; for indeed thoſe, 
whom he was for having conſidered only as ſimple arti- 
ſans, had well demonſtrated in the glorious victories the 
had obtained over the Perſians, and even Sparta itſelf, 
acedæmo- 
nians, entirely ſoldiers as they were, either in valour or 
military knowledge. 


Sect. III. Different kind of troops of which the armies 
of the Lacedæmonians and Athenians were compoſed. 


# | \HE armies both of Sparta and Athens were com- 
poſed of four ſorts of troops: Citizens, allies, 
mercenaries, and ſlaves. The ſoldiers were ſometimes 


marked in the hand, to diſtinguiſh them from the ſlaves, 
; 8 2 


who 
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Interpreters believe, that in alluſion to this double man- 
ner of marking, it is ſaid in the Revelations, that all 
were obliged (9) 10 receive the mark of the beaſt in their 
right hand, or in their foreheads ; and that St. Paul ſays 
of himſelf, (7) I bear in my body the marks of the, Lord 
eſus. | 
. citizens of Lacedæmonia were of two ſorts, either 
thoſe who inhabited Sparta itſelf, and who for that reaſon 
were called Spartans, or thoſe who lived in the country. 
In Lycurgus's time the Spartans amounted to nine thou- 
ſand, and the others to thirty thouſand. This number 
ſeems to have been ſomewhat diminiſhed in the time of 
Xerxes, as Demaratus, ſpeaking to him of the Lacedæ- 
monian troops, computes only eight thouſand Spartans. 
The latter were the flower of the nation, and we may 
Judge of the value they ſet upon them, by the anxiety the 
republick expreſſed for three or four hundred, beſieged by 
the Athenians in the ſmall iſland of Sphacteria, where 
they were taken priſoners. Ihe Lacedæmonians gene- 
rally ſpared the troops of their country very much, and 
ſent only a few of them into the armies. When a 
Lacedzmonian general was aſked, how many Spartans 
there was in the army; he anſwered, as many as are ne- 
ceſſary to repulſe the enemy. They ſerved the ſtate at their 
own expence, and it was not till after a length of time 
that they received pay from the publick. 3 
The greateſt number of the troops in the two repub- 
licks were compoſed of the Allies who were paid by the 
cities which ſent them. . 5 
The foreign troops in the pay of the republick, to 
the aid of which they were called in, were ſtiled Mer- 
cenaries. an, 
The Spartans never marched without Helots, and we 


ſeven. I do not believe this number was fixed, nor do 1 
well comprehend for what ſervice they were deſigned. 
It would have been very ill policy to have put arms 2 

the 


(2) Rev. xiii, 16. (r) Gal. vi. 17. 
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who had that character impreſſed upon their forehead. 
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the hands of ſo great a number of ſlaves, generally much 
diſcontented with their maſters harſh treatment of them, 
and who in conſequence had every thing to fear from 
them in a battle, Herodotus, however, in the paſſage 1 
have cited from him, repreſents them carryingarms in the 
field as light- armed ſoldiers. 

The infantry conſiſted of two kinds of ſoldiers. 
The one were heavy- armed and carried great bucklers, 
lances, half-pikes, and ſcymitars. The other were light- 
armed, that is to ſay, with bows and ſlings. They 
were commonly placed in the front of the battle, or upon 
the wings as a firſt line to ſhoot their arrows, and flin- 
their javelins and ſtones at the enemy; and when they 
had diſcharged, they retired through the intervals be- 
hind the battalions as a fecond line, and continued their 
volleys. | | | 

() Thucydides, in deſcribing the battle of Mantinæa, 
divides the Lacedzmonian troops in this manner. There 
were ſeven regiments of four companies each, without 
including the er to the number of ſix hundred; 
theſe were horſemen, of whom I ſhall ſoon ſpeak further. 
The company conſiſted, according to the Greek interpre- 
ter, of an hundred and twenty-eight men, and was ſub- 
divided into four platoons, each of thirty-two men. So 
that a regiment amounted to ſive hundred and twelve 
men, and the ſeven made together three thouſand five 
hundred fourſcore and four. Each platoon had four men 
in front, and eight in depth, for that was the uſual depth 
of the files, which the officers might change according to 
occalion. a 

The Lacedzmonians did not actually begin to uſe 
cavalry till after the war with Meſſene, where they per- 
ceived their want of it. (“) They raiſed their horſe 
principally in a ſmall city not far from Lacedæmon, 
called $ciros, from whence theſe troops were denominated 
Scirites, or Squirites. They were always on the extre- 
my of the left wing, and this was their poſt by right. 

avalry was {till more rare amongſt the Athenians ; 
ERIN S 3 = the 
(% Thucyd, I. v. p. 390 (7) Ibid, 
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the ſituation of Attica, broken with abundance of moun- 
tains, was the cauſe of this. It did not amount, after 
the war with the Perſians, which was the time when the 
proſperity of Greece was at the higheſt, to more than 
three hundred horſe; but increaſed afterwards to twelve 
hundred ; a ſmall body for ſo powerful a republick. 

I have already obſerved, that amongſt the ancients, as 
well Greeks as Romans, no mention is made of the 
ſtirrup, which is very ſurpriſing. They threw- themſelves 


nimbly on horſeback. | 
9 | Corpora faltu . * 
Subjectunt in equos.——— En. I. xi. ver. 287. 
And with a leap fit ſteady on the horſe. 


Sometimes-the horſe, broke early to that kind of manage, 
would ſtoop down before, to give his maſter the oppor- 
- tunity of mounting with more eaſe ; 


nde inclinatus collum, . et armos 
De more, 1 rebebat ſcandere terga 
Cruribus. Sil. Ital. de equo Coœlii Equ. Rom. 


- "Thoſe, whom age or weakneſs rendered heavy, made 
uſe of a ſervant in mounting on horſeback; in which 
they imitated the Perſians, with whom it was the com- 
mon cuſtom. Gracchus cauſed fine ſtones to be placed 
on each {ide of the great roads of Italy at certain diſtances 
from one another, to help travellers to get on horſeback 
without the aſſiſtance of any body “. 

I am ſurpriſed that the Athenians, expert as they were 
in the art of war, did not diſtinguiſh, that the cavalry 
was the moſt eſſential part of an army, eſpecially in 
battles; and that ſome of their generals did not turn their 
attention that way, as Themiſtocles did in regard to 
maritime affairs. Xenophon was well capable of render- 
ing them a like ſervice in reſpect to the cavalry, of the 
importance of which he was perfectly appriſed. He 

| 5 | 825 wrote 

* *A:aContw; d Tropetrorg, This who * zag bit maſter to mount at 
word ayaGonius ignifies a ſervant, horſeback. | 


\ 
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n- wrote two treatiſes upon this ſubject; one of which re- p 
er gards the care it is neceſſary to take of horſes, and how 9 
he to underſtand and break them; to which he adds the ex- ? 
an ercife of the ſquadron ; both well worth the reading of al! 
Ve who profeſs arms. In the latter he ſtates the means of if 
placing the cavalry in honour, and lays down rules upon : 
as the art military in general, which might be of very great 0 
he uſe to all hole who are deſigned for the trade of war. 3 
ves I have wondered, in running over this ſecond treatiſe, I 
to ſee with what care Xenophon, a ſoldier and a pagan, 
recommends the practice of religion, a veneration for the ⁵ä 
gods, and the neceflity of imploring their aid upon all 
7. occaſions. He repeats this maxim in thirteen different 
places of a tract in other reſpects brief enough; and 
rightly judging that theſe inſinuations might give ſore 
ge, people offence, he makes a kind of apology for them, 
or- and concludes the piece with a reflection, which 1 ſhall 
repeat entire in this place. If any one (ſays he) won 
« ders that I inſiſt fo much here upon the neceſſity of, 
« not forming any enterpriſe, without firſt endeavouring 
to render the divinity favourable and propitious, let 
A him reflect, that there are in war a thouſand unforeſeen 
ade and obſcure conjunctures, wherein the generals, vigi- 


dich « lant to take advantages, and lay ambuſcades for each 


. „other, from the uncertainty of an enemy's motions, 
aced can take no other counſel than that of the gods. 
inces « Nothing is doubtſul or obſcure with them. They 
back « unfold the future to whomſoever they pleaſe, on the 
« inſpeQtion of the entrails of beaſts, by the ſinging of 
eie birds, by viſions, or in dreams. Now we may pre- 
valry % ſume that the gods are more inclined to illuminate the 
y in *« minds of ſuch as conſult them not only in urgent 
their « neceſſities, but who at all times, and when no dangers 


d to « threaten them, render them all the homage and ado- 
ader- « ration of which they are capable. 7 
f the 


It became this * man to give the moſt important 
is 


He of inſtructions to his ſon Gryllus, to whom he addreſſes 
5 the treatiſe we mention, and who, according to the com- 
ount a mon opinion, was appointed to diſcipline the Athenian 


cavalry, 5 84 SECT. 
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zer. IV. Of maritime affairs, fleets, and naval farces, | 


IF the Athenians were inferior to the Lacedemonians 
A in reſpect to cavalry, they carried it infinitely againſt 
them in naval affairs, and we have ſeen their abilities that 
way make them maſters at fea, and give them a great 
ſuperiority to all the other ſtates of Greece. As this ſub- 
ject is very neceſſary to the WEN many paſſages 
in this hiſtory, I ſhall treat it more extenſively than other 


matters, and ſhall 3 uſe of what the learned 


father Don Bernard de Montfaucon has ſaid of it in his 


books upon antiquity. 


| The principal parts of a ſhip were the prow or head, 
the poop or ſtern, and the middle, called in Latin carina, 


the hulk or waiſt. _ 


The PrRow was the part in the front of the waiſt or 


belly of the ſhip; it was generally adorned with paintings 
and different ſculptures of gods, men, or animals. The 


beak, called ro/trum, lay lower, and level with the 


water: it was a piece of timber which projected from the 
prow, covered at. the point with braſs, and ſometimes 
with iron. The Greeks termed it £uConvy. HO 
. Uhe other end of the ſhip, oppoſite to the prow, was 
called the Poop. There the pilot ſat and held the helm, 
which was a longer and larger oar than the reſt.- | 
R The Waist was the hollow of the veſſel, or the 
old. | 


The ſhips were of two kinds. The one was rowed | 


with oars, Which were ſhips of war, the other carried 
fails, and were veſlels of burthen, intended for commerce 


and tranſports. Both of them ſometimes made uſe of 


bars and fails together, but that very rarely. The ſhips 
of war are alſo "ey often called long ſhips by authors, 


The long ſhips were further divided into two ſpecies: 
thoſe which were called afuarie naves, and were very 


light veſſels, like our brigantines; and thoſe called only 
long ſhips. The firſt were . uſually tergied open bibi, 


becaule 
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ſtinguiſhed from veſſels of burthen. - 
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becauſe they had no decks. Of theſe light veſſels there 
were ſome larger than ordinary, of which ſome had 
twenty, ſome thirty, and others forty oars, half on one 


fide and half on the other, all on the ſame line. 
The long ſhips, which were ufed-in war, were of two 


ſorts. Some had only one rank of oars on each fide; the 


others two, three, four, five, or a greater number, to 
"_ but theſe laſt were rather for ſhow than uſe. _ 
The long ſhips of one rank of oars were called aphra@: ;. 


that is to ſay, uncovered, and. had no decks: this diſtin- ; 


iſhed them from the cataphracti, which had decks. 


hey had only ſmall pieces to ſtand on, at the head and | 


ſtern, in the time of action. 


The ſhips moſt commonly uſed in the battles of the 


ancients, were thoſe which carried from three to five 
ranks or benches of oars, and were called ?riremes and 
guingueremes. „ a 

It is a great queſtion, and has given occaſion for 
abundance of learned diſſertations, how theſe benches of 
oars were di ſpoſed. Some will have it, that they were 
placed at length, like the ranks of oars in the modern 
callies. Others maintain, that the ranges of the biremes, 
triremes, quinqueremes, and ſo on to the number of forty 


in ſome veſſels, were one above another. To ſupport | 


this laſt opinion, innumerable pallages are cited from 


ancient authors, which ſeem to leave no manner of doubt 


in it, and are conſiderably corroborated by the column of 
Trajan, which repreſents theſe ranks one above another. 


Father Montfaucon however avers, that all the perſons 
of greateſt ſkill in nayal affairs, whom he had conſulted, 


declared, that the thing conceived in that manner, ſeemed 


to them utterly impoſſible. But ſuch a way of reaſoning, A 


is a weak proof againſt the experience of ſo many ages, 
confirmed by ſo many authors. It is true, that in admit- 


ting theſe ranks of'oars to be diſpoſed perpendicularly 


one above another, it is not ealy to comprehend how' 


they could be worked; but in the biremes and triremes of 


| the column of Trajan, the lower ranks are placed ob- 


liquely, and as it were riſing by degrees. 
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In ancient times the ſhips with ſeveral ranks of oars 


were-not known: they made uſe of long ſhips, in which 
the rowers, of whatever number they were, worked all 
- the ſame line. (a) Such was the fleet which the 
_ Greeks ſent againſt Troy. It was compoſed of twelve 

hundred fail, of which the gallies of Bœotia had each an 
hundred and twenty men, and thoſe of Philoctetes fifty; 
and this no doubt intends the greateſt and ſmalleſt veſſels. 
Their galſtes had no decks, but were built like common 
boats; which is ſtill practiſed, ſays Thucydides, by the 
pirates, to prevent their being ſo ſoon diſcovered at a 
diſtance. | 3 

(5) The Corinthians are faid to have been the firſt 
who changed the form of ſhips, and, inſtead of ſimple 
83 made veſſels with three ranks, in order to add by 
the multiplicity of oars to the ſwiftneſs and impetuoſity 


of their motion. Their city, egen. ee ſituated 


between two ſeas, lay well for commerce, and ſerved as 


a ſtaple for merchandiſe. From their example the in- 
habitants of Corcyra, and the tyrants of Sicily, . | 


alſo many gallies of three benches, a little before the war 
againſt the Perſians. Tt was about the ſame time the 
Athenians, at the warm inſtances of Themiſtocles, who 
foreſaw the war which ſoon broke out, built ſhips of the 
ſame form, the whole deck not being yet in uſe; and 
from thenceforth they applied themſelves to naval affairs 
with incredible ardour and ſucceſs. 

The beak of the prow (rerum) was that part of the 
veſſel of which moſt uſe was made in ſea-fights. (c) Ariſ- 
ton of Corinth perſuaded the Syracuſans, when their city 

was beſieged by the Athenians, to make their prows 

lower and ſhorter; which advice gene them the victory. 
For the prows of the Athenian vellels being very high and 
very weak, their beaks {truck only the parts above water, 
and for that reaſon did little dainage to the enemy's ſhips; 


whereas the Syracuſans, whoſe prows were ſtrong and 


low, and their beaks level with the water, at a ſingle 
blow often ſunk the triremes of the Athenians. 


| Two 
{s) Thucyd.l.3 Pp. 8. (3) Thucyd. I. i, P. 10, (e) Diod, I. xiii. p. 14 
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Two ſorts of people ſerved on board theſe gallies. The 
one were employed in ſteering and working the ſhip, who 


were the rowers, remiges, and the mariners, nauſæ. The 


reſt were ſoldiers intended for the fight, and are meant in 
Greek by the word #a&ara. This diſtinction was not 
underſtood in the early times, when the ſame perſons 
rowed, fought, and did all the neceſſary work of the 
ſhip; which was alſo not wholly diſuſed in later days. 
For (4) Thucydides, in deſcribing the arrival of the 
Athenian fleet at the ſmall iſland of Sphacteria obſerves, 
that only the rowers of the loweſt bench remained in the 
ſhips, and that the reſt went on ſhore with their arms. 

I. The condition 'of the rowers was very hard and 
laborious. I have already ſaid, that the rowers, as well 


as mariners, were all citizens and freemen, and not ſlaves 


or ſtrangers, as in theſe days. The rowers were diſtin- 
guiſhed by their ſeveral ſtages. The lower rank were 
called Thalamitz, the middle Zugitæ, and the higheſt 


Thranite, Thucydides remarks, that the latter had 


greater pay than the reſt, becauſe they worked with longer 
and heayier oars than thoſe of the lower benches. * It 
ſeems that the crew, in order to a& in concert, and with 
better effect, were ſometimes guided by the ſinging of a 


man, and ſometimes'by the ſound of an inſtrument; and 
this grateful harmony ſerved not only to regulate the 


motion of their oars, but to diminiſh and ſooth the pains 
of their labour. | | 
It is a queſtion amongſt the learned, whether there was 


a man to every oar in ag? wor ſlips, or ſeveral, as in 


the gallies of theſe days. What Thucydides obſerves on 
the pay of the Thranitæ, ſeems to imply that they worked 


ſingle. For if others had ſhared the work with them, 


wherefore had they greater pay given them than thoſe 
who managed an oar alone, as the latter had as much, 
N 2 \ & WET 0, 

(4) Thucyd. 1. iv. p. 275. f 


* Muſicam natura ipſa videtur ad conatus præeunte aliqua jucunda voce 
tolerandos facilius labores veluti mu- conſpirat, ſed etiam ſingulorum fati- 


neri nobis dediſſe. Siquidem et re- 28 quamlibet ſe rudi modulaione 


miges cantus hortatur; nec ſolum in 


hs 1 olatur. Quintil. l. i. c. 10. 
us operibus, ia quibus plurium ; . 
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and perhaps more of the labour than them? Father 
Montfaucon believes, that in the veſſels of five ranks 
there might be ſeveral men to one oar. 2 
He who took care of the whole crew, and commanded 
the veſſel, was called nauclerus, and was the principal 
officer. The ſecond was the pilot, gubernator: th place 
was in the poop. where he held the helm in his hand, and 
ſteered the veſſel. His ſkill conſiſted in knowing the 
coaſts, ports, rocks, ſhoals, and eſpecially the winds and 
ſtars; for before the invention of the compaſs, the pilot 
had nothing to direct him during the night but the hes 
2. The ſoldiers, who fought in the ſhips, were 
armed almoſt in the ſame manner with the land- forces. 
(e) The Athenians, at the battle of Salamin, had an 
hundred and fourſcore veſſels, -and in each of them eigh- 
teen fighting men, four of whom were archers, and the 
" reſt heavy-armed troops. The officer who commanded 


theſe ſoldiers was called Tpipapr©-, and the commander 


of the whole fleet, vavapr@-, or parry, _ 
Me cannot exactly ſay the bh he; ſoldiers, mari- 
ners, and rowers, that ſerved on board. each ſhip. but it 
generally amounted to two hundred, more or leſs, as ap- 
pears. from Herodotus's eſtimate of the Perſian fleet in 
the time of Xerxes, and in other places where he mentions 
that of the Greeks, I mean here the great veſſels, the 
triremes, which were the ſpecies moſt in uſe. 
The pay of thoſe who ſerved in theſe ſhips varied very 
much at different times. When young Cyrus arrived in 
Aſia (J), it was only three oboli; which was half a 
drachma, or five-pence; and the * treaty between the 
Perſians and Lacedæmonians was concluded upon this 
foot; which gives reaſon to believe, that the uſual pay 
Was three obi. Cyrus, at Lyſander's requeſt, added a 
fourth, which made ſix-pence half-penny a day. (g) It 
was often raiſed to a whole drachma, about ten-pence 
© 5 „„ 3 French. 
. in Themiſt, p. 139. enoph. hiſt. 1, i. p. 441. 
n "2 (8) Went. 3-4 K 15 ph . 4 
| * This treaty ffipulated, that the a talent; the whole amoumed to 
Perſian, Saul pay thirty ming a ' three oboli a day for every man that 
month for each ſhip, which was half ſerved on boards 2 
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| French. In the fleet fitted out againſt Sicily the Atheni- | 


ans gave a drachma a day to the troops. The ſum of 
ſixty talents (/) *, which the people of Egeſta advanced 
the Athenians monthly for the maintaining of ſixty ſhips, 
ſhows that the pay of each veſſel for a month amouuted to 
a talent, that is to ſay, to three thouſand livres; which 
ſuppoſes, that each ſhip's company conſiſted of two 
hundred men, each of whom received a drachma or ten- 
pence a day. As the officers pay was higher, the repub- 


lick 22 either furniſhed the overplus, or it was 
ed out of the total of the ſum advanced for a veſſel, | 


dedu 
by abating ſomething in the pay of the. private men. 
The ſame may be ſaid of the land troops as has been 


ſaid of the ſeamen, except that the horſe had double their 


pay. It appears that the ordinary pay of the foot was 
three oboli a day, and that it was augmented according 
to times and occaſions. (i) Thimbron the Lacedzmo- 
nian, when he marched againſt Tiſſaphernes, promiſed a 


darick a month to each ſoldier, two to a captain, and four 
to the colonels. Now a darick a month is four oboli a a 


day. 3 Young Cyrus, to animate his zroops, whom a too 
long march had diſcouraged, inſtead of one darick, pro- 
miſed one and a half to each ſoldier, which amounted to 
a drachma, or ten-pence French a day. 


It may be aſked how the Lacedzmonians, whoſe iron 


coin, the only ſpecies current amongſt them, would go no 


where elſe, could maintain armies by ſea and land, and 


where they found money for their ſubſiſtance. It is not 
to be doubted, but they raiſed it, as the Athenians did, by 
contributions from their allies, and {till more from the 
cities to which they gave liberty and protection, or from 
thoſe they had conquered from their enemies. Their ſe- 


_ cond fund for paying their fleet and armies was the aids 
e 


they drew from t 
ſeveral occaſions. 


b) Thucyd, I. vi. p. 415- (0) Xenoph. exped. Cyr. 1; vii; " 
1 ? | About Sgool. Herling. N 


ing of Perſia, as we have ſeen on 


9 * 
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Sect. V. Peculiar Charafer of the Athenians, 


DLUTARCH furniſhes us with almoſt all the matter 

upon this head. Every body knows how well he 
ſucceeds in copying nature in his portraits, and how pro- 
per a perſon he was to trace the character of a people, 


| whoſe genius and manners he had ſtudied with ſo profound 


an attention. „ 

(4) I. * The people of Athens (ſays Plutarch) 
« were eaſily provoked to anger, and as eaſily induced 
“ to reſume their ſentiments of benevolence and com- 
« paſſion,” Hiſtory ſupplies us with an infinitude of 
examples of this kind. The ſentence of death paſſed 
- againſt the inhabitants of Mytilene, and revoked the next 
day: the condemnation of the ten generals, and that of 


Socrates, both followed with an immediate repentance 


and the moſt lively grief. 
II. + They were better pleaſed with penetrating, 
« and almoſt feier an affair of themſelves, than to 
« give themſelves leiſure to be informed in it thoroughly, 
„ and in all its extent.“ 85 5 
Nothing is more ſurpriſing than this circumſtance in 
their character, which it is very hard to conceive, and ſeems 
almoſt incredible. Artificers, huſbandmen, ſoldiers, ma- 
riners, are generally a dull, heavy kind of people, and 
very groſs in their conceptions; but the people of Athens 
were of a quite different turn. They fad naturally an 
amazing penetration, vivacity, and even delicacy of wit. 
I Have already mentioned what happened to Theo- 
phraſtus. | He was cheapening ſomething of an old 
woman at Athens that fold herbs: Mo, Mr. ftranger, ſaid 
ſhe, you ſhall have it for no leſs. He was ſtrangely 


— 


(k) Plut in pracept. reip. ger. p. 793. 


O da. Aha tuxiig'sg £54 aliquid venderet, et reſpondiſſet illa, 
we 5 bew, ev ee ?- gg IN. atque addidiſſet: Hofpes, non pote 
I Maxx Fe varoveecy, » did - minoris; tulit moleſte, ſe non effu- 
nee nal ve xlaN HVA. gere hoſpitis ſpeciem, cum ætatem 

t Cum Theophraſtus perconta- ageret Athenis, optimeque loquere- 
retur ex anicula quadam, quanti tur. Cir. de Clar, Orat. n. 12. 


ſurpriſed 
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ſurpriſed to* ſee himſelf treated as a ſtranger, who had 
aſſed almoſt his whole life at Athens, and who piqued 
bimſelf upon excelling all others in the elegance of his 
gage It was however from that ſhe knew he was 
not of her country. We have ſaid, that the Athenian 
ſoldiers knew the fine paſſages of Euripides by heart. 
Theſe artificers and ſoldiers, en aſſiſting at the publick 
deliberations, were beſides verſed in the affairs of ſtate, 
and underſtood every thing at half a word. We may 
judge of this from the orations of Demoſthenes, hoſe 

{tyle we know is ardent, brief, and conciſe. | 
« III. * As they naturally inclined to relieve per- 


's ſons of a low condition and mean circumſtances, ſo 


„ were they fond of converſations ſeaſoned with plea- 
« ſantry, and proper to make people laugh. 850 

(1) They aſſiſted perſons of a mean condition, becauſe 
from ſuch they had nothing to apprehend in regard to 
their liberty, and ſaw in them the characters of . eres | 


and reſemblance with themſelves. They loved pleaſantry, 


and ſhewed in that they were men; but men abounding 
with humanity and indulgence, who underſtood raillery, 
who were not prone to take offence, nor ever delicate in 
point of the reſpe& to be paid them. One day when 
the aſſembly was fully Seel, and the people had already 
taken their places and ſat down, Cleon, after having 
made them wait his coming a great while, appeared at 
laſt with a wreath of flowers upon his head, and deſired 
the Jour to adjourn their deliberations to the next day. 
% For to-day (ſaid he) I have buſineſs. I have been 
« facrificing to the gods, and_am to entertain ſome 
« ſtrangers, my friends, at ſupper.” The Athenians, 


ſetting up a laugh, roſe and broke up the aſſembly. At 


Carthage, ſuch a pleaſantry would have coſt any man his 
life, that had preſumed to vent it, and to take ſuch a 
liberty with a + proud, haughty, jealous, moroſe people, 
| | 15 | . 
() Xenoph. de Athen. Rep. p. 691, 
; 9 Are roi Tor; & 0» fois 9 rain Bonbtiy TelopuoregO-, 
dg q AGYQV TS Taryvindss5 N YA, e ora d *% TpoTIW . 
T Nlixpov, xu, 1605 T you 2 xa ei neu roꝛ 2 i 
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of a genius averſe to complacency, and leſs inclined to 
humour. Upon another occaſion the orator Stratocles, 
having informed the people of a victory, and in conſe. 
quence cauſed ſacrifices to be offered, three days after 
news came of the defeat of the army. As the people 
expreſſed their diſcontent and reſentment upon the falſe 
information, he afked them, „of what they had to 


« complain, and what harm he had done them, in mak- 


ing them paſs three days more agreeably than the 
« would elſe Love — | / 


= 


« TV. * They were pleaſed with hearing themſelves 


«« praiſed, and could not bear to be railed at, or criti- 


„ ciſed.” The leaſt acquaintance with -Ariſtophanes,, 
and Demoſthenes will ſhew, with what addreſs and effect 
they employed praiſes and criticiſm with regard to the 


people of Athens. 3 5 | 

en) When the republick enjoyed peace and tranquillity, 
ſays the ſame Plutarch in another place, the Athenian 
people diverted themſelves with the orators who flattered 


them: but in important affairs, and emergencies of the 


ſtate, they became ſerious, and gave the preference to 
thoſe, whoſe cuſtom it had been to © * 
deſires; ſuch as Perictes, Phocion, and Demoſthenes. 
« V. + They kept thoſe who governed them in awe, 
„ and ſhewed their humanity even to their enemies.“ 
The people of Athens made uſe of the talents 
of thoſe who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their eloquence 
and prudence; but they were full of fuſs 
themſelves always on their guard againſt their ſuperiority 
of genius and ability: they took pleaſure in reſtraining 
their courage, and leſſening their glory and reputation, 
This may be judged from the oſtraciſm, which was 
inſtituted only as a curb on thoſe, whoſe merit and 
Popularity ran too high, and which ſpared neither the 
“VX | greateſt 
(m) Plut. in Phocian p. 746. . 


» Tos poey z 6 euTov WANG xaigęta, ret E oxon [600 | 


ax Duo xtęœiyti. 3 4 6 
+ Pete tg exp Tar eg won n axe rd 
ret ſuian. N ; 5 
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orcateſt nor the moſt worthy perſons. The hatred of 


tyranny and tyrants, which was in a manner innate in 


the Athenians, made them extremely jealous and appre- 
henſive for their liberty, with regard to thoſe who 


governed. N | 
As to what relates to their enemies, they did not treat 
them with rigour; they did not make an inſolent uſe of 


victory, nor exerciſe any cruelty towards the vanquitheds 


* 


The amneſty decreed after the tyranny of the Thirty, 
ſhows that they could forget the injuries which had been 


done them. 


To theſe . . which Plutarch 


unites in the ſame paſſage of his works, ſome others may 


be added, extracted principally from the ſame author. 


VI. It was from this “ fund of humanity and bene- 
volence, of which I have now ſpoken, and which was 


natural to the Athenians, that they were ſo attentive to 


the rules of politeneſs, and ſo delicate in point of juſt 


behaviour; qualities one would not expect to find amon 
the common people. () In the war againſt Philip ? 
Macedon, having intercepted one of his couriers, they 
read all the letters he carried, except that of Olympias 
his wife, which they returned ſealed up and unopened, 
out of regard to conjugal love and ſecrecy, the rights of 


which are ſacred, and ought to be reſpected even amongſt 


enemies. The ſame Athenians having decreed, that a 


ſtrict ſearch ſhould be made after the preſents diſtributed 
by Harpalus amongſt the orators, would not ſuffer the 
houſe of Callicles, who was lately married, to be viſited, 
out of reſpect for his bride, not long brought home. Such 


behaviour is not very common, and upon like occaſions 
people do not ſtand much upon forms and politenes. 
VII. The taſte of the Athenians for all arts and 


ſciences is too well known to require dwelling long upon 


it in this place, Beſides which, I ſhall have occaſion to 
ſpeak:of it with ſome extent elſewhere, But we cannot 


(e] Plut. in Demetr. p. 898. 
na rgier aur g 72p40v10 Iv 76 paarbgurey, In Pelop. p. 230. 
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fee without admiration a people compoſed for the moſt 
art, as I have ſaid before, of artiſans, hufbandmen, 
oldiers, and mariners, carry delicacy of taſte in every 
kind to ſo high a degree of perfection, which ſeems 
the peculiar attribute of a more exalted condition and a 
noble education. | | 1 
VIII. It is no leſs wonderful, that this people * ſhould 
have ſuch great views, and roſe ſo high in their 3 
ſions. In the war Alcibiades made them undertake, 
filled with vaſt projects and unbounded hopes, they did 
not confine themſelves to the taking of Syracuſe, or the 
conqueſt of Sicily, but had already added Italy, Pelopon- 
neſus, Libya, the Carthaginian ſtates, and the empire of 
the ſea to the Pillars of, Hercules. Their enterpriſe 
failed, but they had formed it; and the taking of Syracuſe, 
which ſeemed no great difficulty, might have enabled 
them to put it in execution. 1 5 5 
IX. The fame people, ſo great, and, one may ſay, fo 
haugghty in their proje 


in other reſpects. In what regarded the expence of the 


table, dreſs, furniture, private buildings, and, in a word, 


private life, they were frugal, ſimple, modeſt, and poor; 
but ſumptuous and magnificent in all things publick, and 
capable of doing honour to the ſtate. Their victories, 
conqueſts, wealth, and continual communication with 
the people of Aſia Minor, introduced neither luxury, 

luttony, pomp, nor vain profuſion 1 them. 
7) Xenophon obſerves, that a citizen could not be diſtin- 


guiſhed from a ſlave by his dreſs. 'The richeſt inhabitants, 


and the moſt famous generals, were not aſhamed to go to 
market themſelves. IN 


It was very glorious for Athens to have produced and 


formed ſo many excellent perſons in the arts of war and 
overnment; in philoſophy, eloquence, poeſy, painting, 
ee, and architecture: of having furniſhed alone 
more great men in every kind than any other city of the 
N b „wor; 
| (e) De Rep. Athen. p. 693. 7 
* Miya dern {ef yaNuv dgeyeiat, Plut. 
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world; if perhaps we except Rome, which * had imbibed 


learning and arts from her, and knew how to apply her 
lefſons to the belt advantage; of having been in ſome ſort 
the ſchool, and tutor of almoſt the whole univerſe ; of 
having ſerved, and ſtill continuing to ſerve, as the model 
for nations, which pique themſelves moſt upon the ex- 
cellency of taſte; in a word, of having taught the lan- 
guage, and preſcribed the laws of all that regards the 
talents and productions of the mind. The part of this 
hiſtory, wherein I ſhall treat the fciences and harned 
men, that rendered Greece illuſtrious, with the arts alſo, 
and thoſe who excelled in them, will ſet this in a clear 
light. b 


X. I ſhall conclude this deſcription of the Athenians 


with one more attribute, which cannot be denied them, 
and appears evidently in all their-aCtions and enterpriſes; 
and that is, their ardent love of liberty. This was their 
darling paſſion and great principle of policy. We ſee 
them, from the commencement of the war with the 
Perſians, ſacrifice every thing to the liberty of Greece. 
They abandoned, without the leaſt regret, their lands, 
eſtates, city; and houſes, and removed to their ſhips in 
order to fight the common enemy, whoſe view was to 
enſlave them. What could be more glorious for Athens, 
than, when all the allies were trembling at the vaſt offers 
made her by the king of Perſia, to anſwer his ambaſſador 
by the mouth of (p) Ariſtides, that all the gold and ſilver 
in the world was not capable of tempting them to ſell 
their own, or the liberty of Greece? It was from ſuch 
generous ſentiments that the Athenians not only became 
the bulwark of Greece, but preſerved the reſt of Europe, 


and all the weſtern world, from the invaſion of the 


Perſians. 


' Theſe great qualities were mingled with great defects, | 


often the very reverſe of them, ſuch as we may imagine 
/ | ; 0 ; | in 
(D)] Plut. in Axiſtid. p. 324. 5 
Cracla capta ferum victorem cepit, & artes oe 
Intulit agreſti Latio. Horat. Epif. I. 1. 2. 
Greece taken, took her ſavage victors hearts, - 


And poliſh'd raſtick Latium with ber arts, 
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n a fluctuating, light, inconſtant, capricious people, as 
the Athenians. + 8. 3 


Sect. VI. Common Obaracter of the Lactdemonians 
. an Athenians, > 


| | I Cannot refuſe giving a place here to what Mr. Bo. 


ſuit ſays upon the character of the Lacedzmonians 
and Athenians. The paſſage is. long, but will not appear 
fo, and includes all that is wanting to a perfect know- 
ledge of the genius of both thoſe people. | 

mongſt all the republicks of which Greece was com- 
poſed „Athens and Lacedæmon were undoubtedly the 
principal. No people could have more wit than the 
Athenians, nor more ſolid ſenſe than the Lacedzmonians, 
Athens affected pleaſure ; the Lacedæmonian way of life 
was hard and Jaborious. Both loved glory and liberty; 


but the liberty of Athens tended to licence; and controlled 


by ſevere laws at Lacedæmon, the more reſtrained it was 


at home, the more ardent it was to extend itſelf in rule 


abroad. Athens was alſo for reigning, but upon another 
principle, in which intereſt had a ſhare with glory. Her 


citizens excelled in the art of navigation, and the ſove- 


1 . at ſea had enriched her. To continue in the ſole 
poſſeſſi 


on of all commerce, there was nothing ſhe would 


not have ſubjected to her power; and her riches, which 


inſpired this Le ſupplied her with the means of gra- 
tifying it. On the contrary, at Lacedæmon money Was 


in contempt. As all the laws tended to make the latter 


a military republick, the glory of arms was the ſole object 
that engroſſed her citizens. From tlience ſhe naturally 
affected dominion : and the more ſhe was above intereſt, 
the more ſhe abandoned herſelf to ambition. : 
Lacedznion, from her regular life, was ſteady and de- 


terminate in her maxims and meaſures. Athens was 
tore lively and active, and the 
© Their laws and. philoſophy h 
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ſon alone was not capable of keeping them within due 


bounds. (5) A wiſe Athenian, who knew admirably 
the genius of his country, informs us, that fear was ne- 
ceſſary to thoſe too ardent and free ſpirits; and that it was 


impoſſible to govern them, after the victory at Salamin 


had removed their fears of the Perſians. 


Two things then ruined them, the glory of their great 


actions, and the ſuppoſed ſecurity -of their preſent condi+ 
tion. The magiſtrates were no longer heard, and as 


Perſia was afflicted with exceſſive very: ſo Athens, ſays 


Plato, experienced all the evils of exceſſive liberty. 
Thoſe two great republicks, ſo contrary in their man- 
ners and conduct, interfered with each other in. the de- 


ſign they had each formed of ſubjecting all Greece; ſo 


that they were always enemies, more from. the contra- 
rity of. their intereſts, than the incompatibility of their 


| humours. 


The Grecian cities were againſt ſubmitting to the do- 
minion of either the one or the other; for, beſides the 


deſire of preſerving their liberty, they found the empire 


of thoſe two republicks two grievous to bear. That of 


the Lacedzmonians was ſevere. That people were ob- 
ſerved to have ſomething almoſt brutal in their character. 


(t) A government too rigid, and a life too laborious, 
dF their tempers too haughty, auſtere, and imperious 
in power: befides which they could never expect to live 
in peace under the influence of a city, which being formed 
for war, could not ſupport itſelf, but by continuing per- 
petually in arms. 81 


afraid they ſhould do ſo. a . 
(x) The Athenians were naturally obliging and agree- 
able. Nothing was more delightful to behold than their 


city, in which feaſts and games were perpetual, where 


wit, liberty, and the various paſſions. of men daily ex- 


libited n ew objects: but the inequality of their conduct 


© diſguſted 
) Plat. 1. iii. de Leg. (t) Ariftot. Polit, I. i. p. 4 (*] Nenoph. 
de Rep, KO, 2 L) Plat. de Rep. 1, ui. 
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- diſguſted their allies, and was ſtill more inſupportable to to hi 
{ their own ſubjects, It was impoſſible for them not to Ml (and, 
experience the extravagance and caprice of a flattered way 1 
28 that is to ſay, peri to Plato, ſomething more pire, 
8 than the ſame exceſſes in a prince vitiated by 1 ſay, 
Hattery. | | DR, N 0 5 
Theſe two cities did not permit Greece to continue that o 
in repoſe. We have ſeen the Peloponneſian and other an en- 
wars, which were always occaſioned, or fomented, by Bl W. 
the jealouſy of Lacedæmon and Athens. But the ſame WW methc 
jealouſies which involved Greece in troubles, ſupported theſe c 
it in ſome meaſure, and prevented its falling into the to ma 
dependance of either the one or the other of thoſe re- and to 
publicks. 5 + og againſt 
The Perſians ſoon perceived this condition of Greece, Wl his ſo! 
and accordingly the whole myſtery of their politicks WW wonde 
. conſiſted in keeping up thoſe jealouſies, and fomenting Wi againſt 
 _ thoſe diviſions. Lacedæmon, which was the moſt am- ble pre 
bitious, was the. firſt that gave them occaſion to enter 
into the quarrels of the Greeks. They engaged in them 
from the ſole view of making themſelves maſters of the 
whole nation ; and induſtrious- to weaken the Greeks by 
their own arms, they waited only the opportunity to 
cruſh them all together. (y) The ſtates of Greece in 
- their wars already regarded only the king of Perſia, whom 
they called the Great King, or the king, by way of emi- 
nence, as if they had already been of the mumber of hi 
ſubjects. But it was impoſſible that the ancient ſpirit ol 
Greece ſhould not revive, when they were upon th: 
= ym of falling into flavery, and the hands of the Ba- 
i barians. . | | 
| The petty kings of Greece undertook to oppoſe this 
great king, and to ruin his empire. (z] With: a ſmall 
army, but bred in the diſcipline we have related, Agel- 
laus king of Sparta, made the Perſians tremble in Afi 
Minor, and ſhewed it was not impoſſible to ſubvert 
their power. The diviſions of Greece alone put a 19M 


0 
() Plat. I. 3. do leg. Ifocrat. Panegyr. © (2) Polybe1, 3. 
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